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[The  Food  Revolution 
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FOUR  government 
conservation 
agencies  have 
called  on  minis- 
ters to  introduce  a 
three-year  ban  on 
growing  genetically  modified 
crops  in  Britain  because  of 
fears  of  widespread  destruc- 
tion of  native  birds  and  in- 
sects, and  the  creation  of  ag- 
gressive mutant  weeds. 

English  Nature,  the  Coun- 
tryside Council  for  Wales, 
Scottish  Natural  Heritage  and 
the  Northern  Ireland  Envi- 
ronment and  Heritage  Service 
have  warned  Jack  Cunning- 
bam,  the  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary, of  the  need  for  a morato- 
rium • until  government 
research  is  completed. 

The  plea  comes  as  a cabinet 
sub-committee,  chaired  by 
David  Clark,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
has  approved  a white  paper 
setting  up  a new  Food  Stan- 
dards Agency,  with  a remit 
for  a tougher  licensing  sys- 
tem to  cover  genetically  modi- 
fied foods.  Their  Initiative 
comes  at  the  aid  of  a Guard- 
ian series  focusing  on  the 
issue. 

The  white  papa:,  to  be  pub- 
lished -next  month,  is 
regarded  in  Whitehall  as  a 
second  coup  for  Mr  Clark, 
who  has  piloted  through  a 
stronger  than  .expected  white 
paper  on  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion- Mr  Cunningham  has 
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also  won  his  own  victory  by 
ensuring  that  he  taVpc  the 
lead  over  Frank  Dobson,  the 
Health  Secretary,  in  present- 
ing the  new  policy. 

The  new  agency,  modelled 
to  some  extent  on  the  power- 
ful United  States  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  was 
promised  in  the  Labour  Party 
manifesto,  ami  Tony  Blair, 
who  appointed  Mr  dark  to 
draw  up  plana  for  the  agency, 
is  keen  to  see  it  up  and  run- 
ning before  1999. 

Details  of  the  warning  than 
conservationists  _came-  In  a 
letter  from  Derek  Langstow, 
chief  executive  of  English  Na- 
ture, released  to  Friends  of 
the  Earth. 

In  the  letter  he  says  he  has 
warned  ministers  of  the  dan- 
gers of  “gene  introgression 
leading  to  herbicide  resistant 
wild  plants  which  subse- 
quently become  aggressive 
weeds". 

The  letter  goes  on:  “There 
is  ample  evidence  that  ‘ con- 
ventional’ intensive  agricul- 
ture has  already  caused  wide- 
spread losses  of  farmland 
birds  and  insects,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  genetically  mod- 
ified crops  could  increase 
these  losses  considerably.  The 
use  of  herbicide-resistant 
crops  such  as  oilseed  rape 
could  leave  few  weeds  in 
fields,  and  less  food  available 
to  farmland  wfldMfe.” 

An  English  Nature  spokes- 
man safct  “Basically  we  are 
worried  that  many  birds  that 
live  csx  the  seeds  of  common 
weeds  would  be  destroyed.  We 
ai*sn  think  the  Government 
must  lock  before  it  leaps.  Once 
I herbicides  have  been  released 
into  the  countryside  on  a large 
scale  they  could  cause  ah  sorts 
of  unforeseen  effects.  Including 
creating  new  berbidderesis- 
taut  weeds,  changing  the  whole 
balance  of  the  countryside." 

English  Nature  also  fears 
some  native  insects  such  as 
ladybirds  could  be  adversely 
affected  or  killed  by  indis- 
criminate spraying  of  the 
herbicides. 

Adrian  Bebb,  food  and  bio- 
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TONY  Blair  yesterday 
sent  Labour  MPs  home 
for  Christmas  with  a 
blunt  warning  that 
they  can  expect  for  tougher 
demands  for  discipline  and 
unity  before  the  next  election 
ito  they  did  during  last 
week's  revolt  over  lone 
parent  benefits. 

But  dissident  MPs  from 
among  the  61  who  abstained 
or  voted  against  the  benefit 
cut  told  the  Prime  Minister  to 
his  foce  that  the  Government 
must  not  repeat  last  week's 
mistake  when  It  tackles 
future  welfare  reform  that  af- 
fects "the  vulnerable  and  the 
poor,"  notably  disability 
benefits.  ! 

These  are  under  review  by  i 
Harriet  Harman,  the  Social 
Security  Secretary. 

Old  bonds  were  astonished 
by  the  fervent  demands  for 
unquestioned  loyalty  — cou- 
pled with  criticism  of  the 
media  — made  by  newly 
elected  colleagues  at  the  last 
1997  meeting  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Labour  Party. 

When  one  new  Norfolk  MP, 
George  Turner,  told  what  be 
called  Old  Labour  to  shut  up 
or  consider  their  position, 
there  were  boos. 

Mr  Blair  told  MPs  “there  is 
no  backing  down,  it  is 
essential"  if  Labour  Is  to  ease 
poverty  and  provide  new 
opportunity. 

"The  current  system  is  fail- 
ing." he  said. 

Critics  deny  they  are  Ludd- 
ites and  say  they  too  accept 
the  need  for  reform. 

Mr  Blair  also  used  his  end- 
of-term  PLP  pep  talk  to 
remind  MPs  of  the  Govern- 
ment's “great  start”  since 
May  1,  ranging  from  extra 
foods  for  schools  and  hospi- 
tals to  devolution  and  the 
landmine  and  handgun  b^wis- 
But  he  coupled  it  with  a warn- 
ing to  potential  rebels. 

“I  will  listen  to  criticism 
too.  I have  listened  carefolly 
to  criticism  in  recent  days. 
There  has  to  be  room  in  any 
party  for  criticism,  for  con- 1 


science,  for  dissent. 

Constructive  criticism  is 
one  thing.  But  it  should  never 
be  made  in  such  a way  that  it 
merely  provides  gifts  to  our 
political  enemies,  or  repeats 
their  propaganda  about  bro- 
ken promises,  when  we  have 
broken  none,  or  accuses  us  of 
dismantling  the  welfare 
state." 

That  was  seen  as  a covert 
assault  on  Ken  Livingstone, 
(me  of  last  week’s  most  vocal 
rebels,  though  Mr  Blair  sur- 
prised some  MPs  by  seeming 
to  endorse  complaints  by  New 
Labour  loyalists  that  the  lone 
parent  revolt  had  been  fuelled 
by  a Guardian  report  on  the 
PLP  meeting  of  November  19' 
— "Rebels  close  in  on  Har- 
man" — describing  bow  the 
minister  had  been  warned  of 
trouble  ahead. 

“Anyone  who  believes  the 
Guardian  is  on  our  side  is 
wrong.  Their  commercial 
base  means  that  they  now  see 
it  as  their  job  to  cause  the 
Labour  government  trouble,*' 
a party  spokesman  later  con- 
firmed Mr  Blair  as  saying.  Mr 
Blair — like  all  his  predeces- 
sors — urged  MPs  not  to  tell 
the  media  about  PLP  debates, 
though  his  own  speech  was  of. 
fi  dally  distributed. 

Of  the  15  MPs  who  spoke 
briefly,  nine  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  need  for  dia- 
logue, “toughness,  but  not 
stubbornness”,  as  one  put  it 


Conservationists  fear  genetically  modified  crop6  could  devastate  insects  such  as  ladybirds  photograph:  sch'Jce  photo  library 


technology  campaigner  for 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  wel- 
comed the  intervention  from 
the  Government's  conserva- 
tion advisers. 

This  «tfr»»ngfhgnn  our  case 
for-  a moratorium,"  he  said. 
“Since  the  present  govern- 
mentresearch  at  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  the  De- 
partment of  Environment  will 
not . be  completed  until  the 


year  2000.  this  means  the  Gov. 
eminent  must  delay  granting 
the  licences." 

The  Ministry  erf  Agriculture 
i is  trying  to  play  down  the 
issue.  It  has  told  the  forming 
press  that  it  has  received 
some  300  replies  to  a discus- 
sion paper  on  the  pros  and 
cons  of  using  genetically  mod- 
ified herbicide-tolerant  crops 
on  forms. 


Ministers  are  also  hoping 
that  the  companies  marketing 
seeds  for  genetically  modified 
oilseed  rape  may  not  be  able 
to  go  ahead  with  commercial 
planting  until  1999,  thus  sav- 
ing them  a row  over  delaying 
licences  next  year. 

Ministers  also  want  to  en- 
sure that  controls  are  ade- , 
quate  and  that  genetically , 
modified  foods  are  labelled  as 


such.  Mr  Cunningham  and 
Jeff  Booker,  the  food  safety 
minister,  have  reversed  the 
previous  Tory  government’s 
policy  of  not  pressing  for  such 
labelling  in  negotiations  with 
the  European  Union  in 
Brussels. 
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MORE  than  700  Japanese 
children  suffered  epilep- 
tic fits  after  watching  a car- 
toon-programme which  fea- 
tured a character  with 
rapidly  flashing  red  eyes. 

The  fits,  sparked  in  suffer- 
ers of  photo-sensitive  epi- 
lepsy, caused  panic  among 
parents  as  children  had  con- 
vulsions and  seizures  after 
watching  the  30-minute 
programme. 

More  than  200  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  lg 
were  treated  in  hospital  and 
one  child  was  last  night  de- 
scribed as  being  In  a critical 
condition. 

Tokyo  Television  said  that 

The  Pokemon  spin-off  from  the  cartoon  programme  that  it  had  launched  an  inquiry 
has  triggered epBepsy  in  Japan  photograph:  sm«b  shmbl*  and  that  the  programme, 


Pocket  Monster,  had  been 
withdrawn. 

“Her  eyes  rolled  back  and 
she  went  into  convulsions,” 
said  one  mother  of  her  nine- 
year-old  daughter  wbo  had 

hpm  wpfrhing  tin*  pmgrflrrmiA 

“I  gave  her  a heart  mas- 
sage, but  she  didn't  come 
round  for  more  than  10  min- 
utes. I fett  sure  she  was  going 
to  die." 

The  daughter  said  she  did 
not  realise  what  had  hap- 
pened until  she  regained 
consciousness. 

“The  lights  seemed  to  en- 
compass me  and  the  next 
thing  1 knew  my  mum  was 
telling  me  I had  lost  con- 
sciousness," she  said.  . 

Pocket  Monster,  based  on  a 
Nintendo  role-playing  game, 
is  a huge  hit  in  Japan.  One 
spin-off.  the  "Pokemon" 
which  is  on  sale  in  shops.  Is 
only  beaten  in  children’s  af- 
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factions  by  the  tamagotchi 
electronic  pets  which  are  now 
on  sale  in  Britain. 

Shogakkan,  the  company 
that  produces  the  cartoon, 
said  it  had  launched  its  own 
investigation. 

“flashing  lights  are  com- 
monly used  in  animation  to 
give  the  effect  of  speed,"  said 
a spokesperson. 

“We  had  no  idea  that  this 
could  have  such  an  effect  on 

children." 

In  March,  four  children 
received  hospital  treatment 
after  watching  a different  car- 
toon but  no  causal  relation- 
ship was  discovered. 

The  scale  of  the  latest  out- 
break of  convulsions,  which 
has  raised  important  ques- 
tions about  the  effect  of  car- 
toons on  children,  is  now 
likely  to  prompt  new  guide- 
lines from  the  Japanese  Posts 
Torn  to  page  2,  column  7 
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Sketch 


Tory  Tim  rides  to 
Blair’s  rescue 


Simon  Hoggart 


IMAGINE  being  Tim 
Loughton,  the  Tory  MP  fbr 
East  Worthing.  At  the  age  of 
35  you  have  accomplished 
much.  You  are  a senior  man- 
ager at  Flemings,  the  famous 
merchant  bank.  Your  lovely 
wife  has  just  had  your  third 
child.  In  May  you  won  elec- 
tion to  Parliament,  with  one  of 
the  lowest  swings  against  the 
Tories  anywhere  in  the 
country. 

A rightwinger,  you  are 
closely  in  tune  with  your  lead- 
er's views  cm  Europe.  The 
whips  have  you  marked  down 
as  a good  debater,  always  will- 
ing to  articulate  an  aggressive 
party  line. 

A front  bench  Job  must  come 
soon,  and  you  oould  be  in  the 
shadow  cabinet'for  the  Tories' 
return  to  office. 

No  wonder  you  have  begun 
to  dress  in  a faintly  fbgeyish 
manner,  as  if  your  life  of 
achievement  already  lay  be- 
hind you  rather  than  ahead. 
You  have  acquired  the  accou- 
trements: the  striped  suit 
pink  silk  tie,  the  gold  watch- 
chain  and  the  glossy  haircut 
by  Trumpers  of  Mayfair  per- 
haps, not  from  The  Clip  Joint 
Worthing's  unisex  salon. 

And  then  there  is  a horrible 
crash,  a motorway  madness 
type  cf  pile-up.  Oh,  you  can 
stagger  away,  suffering  only 
from  shock  and  bruising,  hut 
things  have  changed  utterly. 

Here’s  what  happened.  Mr 
Blair  had  had  an  awftil  Ques- 
tion Time.  He  even  contrived 
to  lose  the  exchanges  over  die 
big  wedding.  He  offered  the 
Tory  leader  hearty  congratu- 
lations; William  Hague  said 
how  pleased  he  was  that  the 
Speaker  was  coming.  As  she 
raised  a glass  of  water  in  sa- 
lute, he  added:  "I  hope  you 
won't  be  required  to  call  for 
Order  on  that  occasion!” 

Tm  sure  she  won’t  A chap 
who  climbs  a mountain  at  7.30 
in  the  morning  after  his  stag 
party  is  not  going  to  hold  the 
kind  of  reception  where  the 
male  guests  aid  up  eating 


smoked  ppimnn  nibbles  outof 
the  bridesmaids’  knickers. 

Mr  Hague  went  on  to  say  to 
the  Prime  Minister;  “As  his 
honeymoon  is  coming  to  an 
end,  mine  is  about  to  begin!” 
Tories  jeered  contentedly. 

Then  they  got  to  work.  All  of 
them,  starting  with  Mr  Hague, 
wanted  to  harass  him  about 
Geoffrey  Robinson.  Wasn't  it 
hypocritical  to  keep  his  loot 
offshore  while  cutting  tax 
relief  for  others?  Hadn’t  he 
misled  the  House  about  his  in- 
fluence over  the  OrionTrust? 
Shouldn’t  he  resign?  Wave 
after  wave  of  Tories  rose  to 
ask  the  same  thing 

I assume  that  Mr  Blair  had 
not  expected  an  onslaught  on 
quite  this  scale,  because  he 
quickly  ran  out  of  replies. 
"No”  was  one  "No,  I do  not 
accept  that  at  all,”  was  an- 
other. "I  simply  do  not  agree” 
was  a third.  Mr  Robinson  had 
cleared  everything  with  the 
Treasury . He  had  acted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Code  for 
Ministers.  He  had  not  avoided 
tax  (eh?).  God  had  given  His 
approval  (this  last  is  some- 
thing of  a paraphrase). 

It  was  bad,  very  bad.  Labour 
backbenchers  squirmed.  They 
looked  glum  and  despondent 
Most  of  them  just  don’t  share 
Mr- Blair’s  huge  enthusiasm 
for  millionaires  with  tax 
shelters. 

The  clock  hit  3TJ0.  the  end  of 
the  session,  but  the  Speaker 
called  Mr  Loughton  anyway. 
How  he  must  wish  now  that 
she  had  not! 

"I  really  do  want  to  help,” 
he  began  unconvincingly  but, 
as  it  turned  out,  accurately. 
Even  If  Mr  Robinson  were  a 
modal  taxpayer,  he  said  pomp- 
ously, "would  it  not  be  better, 
as  for  any  member  of  the  pub- 
lic, if  they  all  held  their  assets 
and  their  money — in  this 
country T* 

The  unhappy  Labour 
benches  were  suddenly  brim- 
fill  of  joy.  The  Idea,  the  very 
idea  of  a Tory,  and  a merchant 
banker  at  that,  telling  every- 
one to  keep  everything  in  Brit- 
ain was  the  beat  gag  they  had 
beard  all  day. 

The  Prime  Minister  was 
saved.  "The  cheek  of  that  lot 
there!  For  you  to  shield  your- 
selfin  the  robes  of  financial 
probity  is  a joke!’ 'He  ranted 
onward.  Labour  exulted  with 
glee.  In  one  minute  their 
leader  had  turned  disaster 
into  a triumph,  thanks  en- 
tirely to  Mr  Loughton,  of 
whom  we  may  now  hear  less. 
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For  the  fans,  it’s 
just  like  heaven 


Adam  Sweeting 


The  Cuw 

Shepherds  Bush  Empire 


THIS  appears  to  be  a 
period  of  consolidation 
and  reflection  for  The 
Cure.  After  all,  Robert  Smith's 
brainchild  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  20  years  now,  even  if 
Smith  has  long  been  the  only 
original  member,  and  some 
new  spark  plugs  and  a bit  of 
spot-welding  are  probably 
overdue.  Last  year's  Wild 
Mood  Swings  was  by  no  means 
the  best-received  album  of  the 
band's  career,  and  the  recent 
Galore  best-of  collection  sug- 
gested a desire  to  re-establish 
contact  with  the  group’s  loyal 
fan  base. 

Smith  doubtless  realises 
that  most  bands  of  his  genera- 
tion have  become  extinct,  and 
this  first  ortwo  shows  at  the 
tiny  Empire  — tiny,  that  Is,  if 
you’re  more  accustomed  to 
making  your  London  appear- 
ances In  the  booming  hangar 

of  Earl's  Court — was  another 
conciliatory  gesture  towards 
Cure  diehards.  The  group  ac- 
tively discouraged  any  press 

coverage.  Smith,  his  hair  still 
tangled  like  a buzzard’s  nest 
and  wearing  a livid  smear  of 
pale  pink  lipstick,  painstak- 
ingly took  your  reporter  aside 
to  explain  that  these  concerts 

had  been  designed  with  the 
fen  club  and  longstanding  fol- 
lowers in  mind.  It  would  not 
be  a regular  Cure  set-list. 

There  was  that  strange  sen- 
sation of  watching  a well- 
heeled,  intent  thmally  recog- 
nised quart  being  shoehorned 


Into  a pint  pot.  The  sound  sys- 
tem was  smooth,  powerful  and 
razor-sharp.  The  lighting  was 
quietly  awesome,  silhouetting 
the  band  In  luminous  colour 
washes  as  dry  Ice  whooshed 
around  them,  then  suddenly 
picking  out  the  musicians  In 
harsh  white  clarity.  They 
kicked  off  with  a jagged  Shake 
Dog  Shake,  then  found  them- 
selves pinned  under  white 
starbursts  for  a moody  Almost 
There.  Fascination  Street  was 
driven  by  resonant  guitar 
chimes. 

An  unusually  chatty  Smith 
rabbited  away  to  the  crowd 
about  what  a pleasant  change 
this  all  made  and  how  he  felt 
he  might  have  been  missing 
something  for  the  past  few 
years,  being  up  on  those  giant 
stages  miles  from  his  public. 

The  set  changed  gear  effi- 
ciently through  the  elderly  but 
still  emotive  Just  Like 
Heaven,  via  episodes  of  Sty- 
gian gloom  typified  by  the  gla- 
cial 100  Years  (its  opening  l ine 
of  “It  doesn't  matter  if  we  all 
die”  being  greeted  with  ec- 
static whoops  by  the  punters), 
and  on  through  the  New 
Order- ish  Pictures  Of  You. 

"*Kyou,n  said  Smith,  as  fens 
staggered  from  the  bar  clutch- 
ing armfuls  of  lager  and  roar- 
ing their  appreciation.  In  the 
balcony,  a busload  of  the 
band's  elderly  relatives  gazed 
down  in  stoic  incomprehen- 
sion, baffled  by  the  powerful 
effect  this  dense,  frequently 

morbid  music  was  having  on 
the  assembled  multitude. 
Smith  understands  perfectly, 
but  he’s  not  telling. 

Thisremew appeared  in 
some  editions  yesterday. 


Winnie  Mandela  declines  the  deputy  presidency  of  the  ANC  at  the  party  comgrees  In  Mafcking  photograph  Tyrone  Arthur 


Mrs  Mandela  sidesteps 
political  bruising  by  quitting 
ANC  leadership  challenge 


David  Beresford 
In  Johannesburg 


WINNIE  Mandela 

backed  off  her  chal- 
lenge for  the  deputy 
leadership  of  the  African 
National  Congress  yesterday 
as  the  leader  of  South  Africa’s 
liberals  formally  requested 
the  attorney  general  to  con- 
sider a prosecution  against 
her  for  murder. 

Mrs  Mandela  was  nomi- 
nated fbr  the  post  of  deputy 
president  from  the  floor  of  the 
ANC  conference  in  Mafeking. 
But  she  declined  the  nomina- 
tion before  a count  could  be 
conducted  to  establish 
whether  it  had  enough  sup- 
port to  go  forward. 

Her  withdrawal  resulted  in 
the  unopposed  election  of  Ja- 
cob Zuma  who  becomes  Presi- 
dent Nelson  Mandela’s  heir 
apparent  Mr  Zuma,  previ- 
ously national  chairman  pud 


leader  of  the  ANC  in  Kwa- 
Zulu-Natal and  the  liberation 
movement's  former  head  of 
intelligence,  is  the  most 
senior  Zulu  in  the  party. 

The  other  three  most  senior 
posts  were  all  elected  unop- 
posed: Thabo  Mbeki  as  presi- 
dent in  succession  to  Nelson 
Mandela;  Kgalema  Moflanthe, 
secretary  general  of  the 
National  Union  of 
Mineworkers,  as  secretary 
general  cf  the  party,  and  the 
outgoing  South  African  high 
commissioner  to  London, 
Mend!  Msimang,  as  treasurer 
general. 

The  chairmanship  is  being 
fought  oat  between  the  sports 
minister,  Steve  Tshwete,  and 
the  former  Free  State  pre- 
mier, Patrick  “Terror”  Le- 
kota.  The  result  is  expected 
today. 

Mrs  Mandela’s  withdrawal 
left  her  support  in  the  ANC- 
untested.  She  was  given  a 
vocal  reception  when  She  ar- 


rived at  the  conference  hall 
yesterday  morning  by  a group 
cf  delegates.  The  nomination 
process  was  held  behind 
dosed  doors.  Her  decision  to 
•stand  down  was  reportedly 
received  with  a standing  ova- 
tion, partly  from  relief  that  a 
bruising  battle  had  been 
avoided. 

Peter  Mokaba,  a Junior 
minister  in  the  government 
who  left  the  conference  arm- 
in-arm  with  Mrs  Mandela, 
claimed  that  her  decision  had 
been  taken  a long  time  ago 
and  had  been  known  to  the 
party  leadership.  Rumours 
that  she  had  been  bought  off 
with  the  promise  of  a cabinet 
post  were  dismissed  as  “wild 
speculation”  by  the  ANCs 
head  of  communications, 

Pallo  Jordan.  Mrs  Mandela 
did  not  speak  to  the  press. 

Meanwhile  Tony  Leon,  the 
leader  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  announced  yesterday 
that  he  had  asked  Andre  de 


Vries,  the  new  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  Witwatersrand,  to 
consider  prosecutions  against 
Mrs  Mandela  In  the  tight  at 
evidence  that  emerged  from 
the  recent  truth  commission 
hearings. 

Mr  Leon  said  Mr  de  Vries 
had  been  asked  to  consider 
charges  of  kidnapping,  as- 
sault and.  possible  murder-) 
relating  to  the  disappear- 
ances In  1968  of  two  young 
men,  Lolo  Sono  and  Siboniso 
Shabalala.  The  two  vanished 
after  an^gpdiy  being  Labelled 
police . informers  by  Mrs 
Mandela. 

Mr  Leon  said  he  had  also 
asked  for  assault  charges  to 
be  considered  arising  from  vi- 
cious beatings  of  a pregnant 
woman,  Maggie  Dlamlni,  in 
the  same  year.  Ms  Dlamlni 
claimed  she  had  beat  beaten 
because  Mrs  Mandela  had 
been  having  an  affair  with  the 
father  of  unborn  child  and 
was  jealous  of  her. 

"I  regret  to  state  that  not- 
withstanding that  these  cases 
date  back  more  than  nin» 
years,  the  reasons  given  by 
your  office  fbs  the  delay  and 
ultimate  failure  to  prosecute 
{Winnie]  Madfitizda-Mapdela 
and  others  for  these  heinous 
offences  is  a sad  reflection  on 
your  office  and  the  upholding 
of  the  rule  of  law  in  South  At 
rica,"  Mr  Leon  said  in  a letter 
to  Mr  deVries. 


Rail  ‘fat.caP  nets  £22m  from  sale 


Train  leasing  company  sold  to 
bank  for  £400m  profit  in  two  years 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  EdB  tor 


A FORMER  senior  direc- 
tor of  British  Rail, 
John  Prideaux,  yester- 
day joined  the  ranks  of  the 
rail  privatisation  “fet  cats" 
when  he  received  around  £22 
million  from  the  sale  of  a 
train  leasing  company  to  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Scotland. 

The  move  win  rekindle  the 
political  row  over  the  sate  of 
the  industry  by  the  Conserva- 
tives at  what  was  commonly 
accepted  to  be  a quarter  of  its 
real  price. 

It  will  Infuriate  the  Deputy 
Prime  Minister,  John  Pres- 
cott, who  is  to  regulate  the 
leasing  companies  to  make 


sure  that  they  invest  in  new 
rolling  stock,  but  lucrative  fi- 
nancial transactions,  such  as 
thie  one  which  occurred  yes- 
terday are  out  of  his  hands. 

Dr  Prideaux,  once  the  chief 
executive  of  BR's  Intercity 
services,  joins  other  col- 
leagues who  have  made  a 
speedy  financial  killing  from 
rail  privatisation. 

The  first  was  Sandy  Ander- 
son, a BR  terminal  manager, 
who  sold  off  his  leasing  com- 
pany to  Stagecoach  and  made 

a profit  of  £39  million: 

Dr  Prideaux  left  BR  to  set 
up  his  own  consultancy  and 
became  chairman  of  the  train 
leasing  company  Angel  Con- 
tracts when  it  was  sold  by  the 
Government  two  years  ago. 
Angel  Trains,  sold  by  the 


John  Pi-hlpamr-  firM~m«»r  rtttef 

executive  of  Intercity  services 


Government  for  £700  mllUnn  in 
a deal  mostly  financed  by  the 
Japanese  investment  bank  No- 
mura International  was  yester- 
day sold  on  to  the  Royal  Bank 
cf  Scotland  at  a profit  cf  more 

than  £400  miTlintn 


While  Nomura  provided  the 
funding.  Dr  Prideaux  ami  two 
associates  provided  the  ex- 
pertise and  received  a 5.5  per 
cent  stake  in  Angel  Trains. 

Nomura,  which  had  an  85 
per  cent  stake  in  Angel,  will 
be  making  a profit  of  around 
£345  million  from  the  deal, 
while  the  US  leasing  special- 
ist Bahock  and  Brown,  with  a 
10  per  cent  stake,  will  make  a 
profit  of  £40  million. 

Dr  George  Mathewson,  the 
Royal  Bank  group's  chief  ex- 
ecutive, said:  “This  is  a signif- 
icant acquisition  which  offers 
a number  of  exciting  possibil- 
ities. It  will  have  an  immedi- 
ate positive  impact  oh  our 
group  earnings  and  will  be 
funded  from  our'  own 
resources  without  recourse  to 

aharptinlriPTS." 

It  is  expected  that  Dr  Pri- 
deaux will  be  taken  on  by  the 
Royal  Bank  to  run  Angel  after 

the  sale  is  completed. 


Dome’s 


deficit 


may  fall 


to  lottery 


Dan  CUalster 

Arts  Correspondent 


THE  Millennium 
Dome  In  Greenwich 
could  cost  the 
National  Lottery 
millions  of  pounds 
more  then  budgeted,  a report 
by  a committee  of  MPs 
revealed  yesterday. 

With  £450  million  of  lottery 
money  already  committed  to 
the  project,  the  report  ex- 
presses alarm  that  the  lottery 
will  he  used  as  a fallback 
should  the  event’s  organisers 
not  attract  sufficient  sponsor- 
ship or  meet  their  target  of  12 
million  visitors  during  the 
year-long  celebration.  Orga- 
nisers hope  to  rause  £150  mil- 
lion through  sponsorship  and 
£150  million  from  ticket  sales 
and  marketing. 

With  two  years  to  go  before 
the  dnmp  opens,  the  commit- 
tee expressed  concern  that 
large  amounts  of  public 
money  should  be  poured  into 
yimofhing  which  it  described 
as  “not  so  much  a journey 
through  time,  as ...  a journey 
into  the  unknown". 

The  report  from  the  cul- 
ture, media  and  sport  com- 
mittee under  Gerald  Kauftnan 


praised  the  dome  as  “magnifi- 
cent in  conception  and  likely 


to  be  breathtaking  In  execu- 
tion”. It  expressed  doubts 
about  several  aspects,  how- 
ever, including  transport  to 
the  Greenwich  site,  the  lack 
of  sponsors*  the  content  and 
the  contingency  plans. 

‘It  would  appear  that  the 
ultimate  fallback  plan  is  for 
the  [operating]  company  to 
receive  further  lottery 
money,"  the  report  says.  “The 
project  appears  to  be  under- 
written by  lottery  firnds.” 

The  report  also  draws  at- 
tention to  a parliamentary 
answer  given  in  July  by  Peter. 
Mandelson,  Minister  without 
Portfolio  and  sole  share- 
holder of  the  operating  com- 
pany, the  New  Millennium 
Experience  Company.  At  that 
time  he  said:  “Should . . . com- 
mitments unavoidably  in- 
crease we  will  take  Anther 
steps  to  ensure  — through  the 
lottery — that  the  Millennium 
Commission  is  able  to  meet 
them.” 

The  dome  was  initially 
granted  £200  million  oflottery 
money  by  the  Millennium 
Commission.  In  June  that  fig- 
ure was  increased  to  £450  mil- 
lion. With  £150  million  antici- 


pated from  sponsors,  enfrglap 
million  from  ticket  retogtne 
and  other  income,  fbr  total 
cist  of  the  project  will  be  at 
least  £758  million.  ...^ 
The  biggest  wonpgftfrMr 
private  sponsors. 
have  confirmed  their  {jrfttki- 


has 


Telecom  with  £12  miHion;  and 
the  Corporation  of  London. 
The  report  notes:  The  target 
for  sponsorship  is  enormously 
ambitious  and  the  time  scale 
for  identifying  sponsors  and 
gaining  firm  commitments  Is 
now  extremely  tight” 

The  MPs  also  expressed  con- 
cern that  lottery  money  was 
being  exempted  from  parlia- 
mentary accountability  be- 
cause it  was  not  seen  as  pub- 
lic money.  Mr  Mandelson  had 
told  the  committee  that  the 
money  for  the  dome  wasTiot 
public  money,  no.  It  is  lottery 
money.”  The  MPs  argue,  how- 


The  target  for 
sponsorship 
is  enormously 
ambitious1 


ever:  “Accountability  matters. 
It  matters  above  all  else  be- 
cause of  the  level  of  expendi- 
ture involved.  It  is  not  money 
raised  by  taxation  ...  but  it  Is 
still  taxpayers’  money.” 

MPs  criticised,  the  secrecy 
sunxwnding  the  dome.  To 
date  Mr  Mandelson  has  made 
one  five-minute  appearance 
in  the  Commons  to  answer 
questions  on  the  project  The 
MPs  called  an  him  to  be 
given  mare  time  to  answer 
questions  in  the  House. 

At  a press  conference  Mr 
Kaufman  said:  “Hoping  for 
the  best  cannot  be  an  appro- 
priate way  to  proceed  with 
this  project^ So  fa&Jhejnfor- 
matlon  provided  aBouttne  po- 
tential contents  of  the  dome  is 
extremely  Inadequate  . . . We 
want  this  to  succeed.  We  be- 
lieve it  can,  but  we  need  a lot 
more  information  to  be  confi- 
dent that  it  win." 

The  report  reserves  its 
harshest  criticism  for  trans- 
port plans.  London  Under- 
ground has  suggested  It  might 
be  able  to  run  only  17  trains 
an  hour  to  the  dome,  not  the 
24  initially  planned.  The 
report  suggests  that  this 
would  be  inadequate. 


Flashing  lights  in  TV  cartoon 
cause  fits  in  700  children 


continued  Cram  page  I 
and  Telecommunications 
Ministry. 

British  broadcasters  sought 
to  reassure  parents  yesterday 
that  nothing  similar  could 
happen  in  the  UK 
The  BBC  and  the  Indepen- 
dent Television  Commission, 
which  regulates  commercial 
television,  said  there  were 
strict  guidelines  in  the  UK 
which  stopped  certain  types 
of  flashing  lights  and  dashes 
of  brightness  daring  televi- 
sion programmes. 

They  acted  after  a televi- 
sion advert  for  Pot  Noodle 
sparked  a series  of  attacks  In 
1983.  “It  was  made  up  of  fast 
moving  images  and  very, 
very  quick  changes  in  lumi- 
nosity,” a spokeswoman  for 
the  ITC  said. 

“The  growth  of  computer 
imagery  on  television  and 
more  and  more  sophisticated 
animation  techniques  meant 
that  guidelines  were  neces- 
sary and  they  were  brought 
in -the  next  year.” 
Programme-makers  are  ad- 
vised not  to  have  lights  which 
flash  more  quickly  than  three 
times  a second  and  that  prom- 
inent patterns  which  flicker 
or  spin  should  be  avoided. 

Photo-sensitive  epilepsy  is 
thought  to  affect  about  6 per 
cent  of  the  275.000  sufferers  of 
epilepsy  in  the  UK 
It  is  sparked  most  often  in 
people  under  20,  possibly  be- 


cause children  often  sit  very 
close  to  the  television  and 
because  of  biological  sensitiv- 
ities which  are  lost  as  people 
get  older. 

Sufferers  Often  do  not  know 
that  they  have  the  condition 
until  a programme  causes  an 
attack. 

“The  Japanese  cases  are  a 
classic  case  of  photo-sensitive 
epilepsy.  They  are  totally  ex- 
plicable and  in  line  with 
everything  we  know,”  said 
Graham  Harding,  the  profes- 
sor of  neurophysiology  at 
Aston  University  who  helped 
the  ITC  draw  up  the 
guidelines. 

“For  some  people  the  sei- 
zures can  be  caused  by  sun- 
light falling  through  leaves  or 
reflecting  off  snow  or  water, 
but  for  most:  the  commonest 
trigger  is  the  television  Bet 

“Overall,  one  in  3,000  of  the 
population  may  be  vulnera- 
ble. However,  the  risk  is  con- 
centrated in  the  young,  with 
those  aged  seven  to  20  most  at 
risk." 

He  said  that  although  televi- 
sion programmes,  disco  lights 
and  strobes  were  covered  by 
regulations  there  were  no 
guidelines  fbr  music  videos, 
video  games  and  films. 

He  said  that  the  best  advice 
was  to  sit  at  least  two  metres 
away  from  the  television  in  a 
well-lit  room  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  flicker  registered 
by  the  eye. 
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St  James's  Palace . . - one  of  the  royal  buildings  occupied  by  up  to  LSI  courtiers  and  staff.  MPs  demanded  full  access  to  the  Royal  Household's  accounts  photograph,  ancy  haul 

These  palatial  apartments  cost  £45  a week, 
£805  less  than  the  rent  they  could  fetch 


David  Haneke 
W— tndualar  Co«r— pondont 


MPS  yesterday  called 
on  the  Government 
to  open  the  books 
on  the  Royal  House- 
hold after  a damning  report 
revealed  that  up  to  151  court- 
iers and  staff  paid  under  pub- 
lic funds  are  living  in  palaces 
at  a rant  averaging  £45  a 
week. 

Some  of  the  flats  at  Ken- 
sington Palace,-  Buckingham 
Palace  and  St  James’s  Palace 
would  fetch  £850  a week  on 
the  open  market  This  is  the 
price  the  Royal  Household  ex- 
pect to  receive  when  they  rent 
out  surplus  flats  to  vetted 
members  of  the  public. 

. The  Commons  Public  Ac- 
counts Committee  yesterday 
demanded  that  Chris  Smith, 
the  Culture  Secretary,  allow 
Sir  John  Bourn,  the  Comp- 
troller and  Auditor  General, 
ftill  access  to  the  accounts. 

David  Davis,  the  new  Con- 
servative chairman  of  the 
committee,  said  yesterday: 
“We  believe  it  would  be  in  the 
interests  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  as  well  as  Parliament 
that  the  usual  principles  of 
direct  access  to  papers  relat- 
ing to  the  expenditure  of 
money  voted  by  Parliament 
should  apply.” 

The  repeat  says:  "We  are 
disappointed  to  note  that  the 
Government  have  decided  not 
to  grant  such  access  to  the 
Comptroller  and  Auditor  Gen- 


eral in  this  case,  since  they 
consider  that  such  access 
would  be  incompatible  with 
the  Royal  Household’s  unique 
constitutional  position.'' 

The  MPs’  demand  came 
after  the  previous  govern- 
ment refused  fun  access  and 
information  to  be  released  to 
Parliament  when  the  then 
Tory-dominated  committee 
sought  information  on  the 
Royal  Household. 

One  member,  Alan  Wil- 
liams, Labour  MOP  for  Swan- 
sea West,  who  had  pressed 
for  many  of  the  details 
released  yesterday,  described 
the  findings  as  “damning". 

The  committee's  report  — 
released  three  years  after  the 
initial  investigation  — - dis- 
closes shortcomings  and  mis- 
leading information  given  by 
the  Palace  to  MPs  during  the 
original  inquiry. 

Among  the  points  high- 
lighted are: 

□ A refusal  to  provide  details 
of  an  Internal  review  which 
found  that  Oats  given  to  60 
courtiers  and  employees  were 
not  necessary  for  their  duties, 
contrary  to  assurances  given 
to  MPs  that  they  were 
essential. 

□ A blank  refusal  to  provide 
accounts  dating  back  10  years 
on  the  public  money  spent 
refurnishing  apartments  after 
MPs  spotted  that  £310,000  had 
been  spent  on  furniture  for 
four  flats. 

□ Misleading  MPs  by  sug- 
gesting that  some  of  the  big- 
gest flats  were  provided  for 


essential  official  entertaining 
and  then  admitting  that  only 
one  official,  Marshall  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps,  Vice  Admi- 
ral Sir  James  WeatheraS.  did 
any  significant  entertaining, 
spending  some  £5,000. 

The  report  found  it  notable 
that  between  1994  and  1995 
the  number  of  private  secre- 
taries and  officials  that 
needed  to  be  provided  with 
residential  accommodation 
was  reduced  from  56  to  1L 

The  report  reveals  that 
under  new  contracts  the  aver- 
age rent  will  rise  to  £83  a 
week —but  it  will  take  nearly 
10  years;  and  in  1995, 16  court- 
iers and  employees  were  still 
living  rent-free. 

The  report  lists  — without 
disclosing  the  rents  — the 
size  of  some  of  the  top  apart- 
ments. These  include  an 
apartment  with  six  bedrooms 
and  three  reception  rooms 
occupied  by  Lt  Col  Seymour 
Gilbart-Denham,  the  Crown 
Equerry*  an  apartment  with 
five  bedrooms  and  three 
reception  rooms  at  St  James's 
Palace  occupied  by  the  Comp- 
troller, Lord  Chamberlain’s 
Office.  Lt  Col  Malcolm  Ross; 
and,  also  at  St  James's  Palace, 
an  apartment  with  four  bed- 
rooms and  four  reception 
rooms  for  James  WeatheraH 

The  palace  acknowledges 
that  only  one  person.  Michael 
Peat,  Treasurer  to  toe  Queen, 
pays  anywhere  near  a com- 
mercial rent,  about  £700  a 
week  for  a refurbished  Ken- 
sington Palace  apartment. 


Ireland’s  ‘Dr  Death’ 
prepares  for  his  own 


Rory  Carroll 


IRELAND’S  leading  eutha- 
nasia advocate,  a doctor 
whose  mercy  killings 
began  with  England's  Blitz 
victims,  has  flown  to  Thai- 
land where  lie  intends  to  take 
a total  overdose. 

Faddy  Leahy,  aged  82,  is 
dying  from  bladder  cancer. 
After  Christmas,  family  and 
gpifing  friends  will  Join  him 
in  the  country  he  has  visited 
for  20  years  and  regards  as  a 
second  home.  Two  years  ago 
Dr  Leahy  said  he  would  leave 
Ireland  and  "take  my  tablets” 
if  he  became  terminally  fll 
with  cancer. 

“I  know  doctors  who  would 
hrip  me  here  [in  Ireland]  but  I 
would  not  like  to  put  them  at 
the  risk  of  being  in  any  way 
involved,1'  he  said. 

Since  publicly  admitting 
that  be  gave  a lethal  injection 
to  a friend  after  a massive 
stroke.  Dr  Leahy  has  cata- 
pulted to  prominence  as  Ire- 
land's champion  of  the  right 
to  choose  when  and  how  to 
die. 

Besieged  by  calls  from  ter- 
minally m people  wanting 
help  to  die,  he  was  dtreepy 
involved  in  SO  cases  of  eutfiar 
■nawin  which  is  Illegal,  ana 
referred  scores  of  othere  to  co- 
operative doctors,  ^aiming 
there  was  one  such  doctor  m 
every  county  in  Ireland. 

He  also  admitted  helping  to 
end  the  agony  of  a large  num- 
ber of  severely  Mured 
victims  when  he  worked  m a 
Coventry  hospital  during  the 
second  world  war. 


Paddy  Leahy: ‘lam fragile 

and  this  is  the  best  way  * 

Despite  complaints  by  some 
collEflguaa  to  police  and  medi- 
cal associations,  no  civil  or 
criminal  action  was  taken 
against  him.  Letter  writers  to 
newspapers  described  him  as 
a saint  „ . _ . 

. Days  before  he  flew  to  Thai- 
land, Dr  Leahy  — a retired 
GP  who  revelled  in  contro- 
versy since  prescribing  ille- 
gal contraceptives  in  Ireland 
jn  the  1970s  — told  the  Irish 
Times:  “Emotionally.  I am 
fragile  and  I’ve  decided  this  Is 
the  best  way.  My  life  is  mine. 
It  doesn’t  belong  to  Bertie 
Ahern  She  Irish  prime  minis- 
ter] or  any  theologian  or  any- 
body else  and  dying  Is  part  of 
your  living  Death  "bolds  no 

terror  for  me,  but  the  dying  to 

difficult,  saying  good bye.  l 

was  never  any  good  at  it 


tinning  for  euthanasia  to  be 
decided  by  the  common  sense 
of  doctors  and  Individuals 
and  not  by  law.  Dr  Leahy  who 
has  a grown-up  son  and 
daughter,  urged  doctors  In 


Britain  to  defy  the  opposition 
of  the  British  Medical 
Association. 

He  is  believed  to  be  pleased 
with  tiie  reaction  to  his  deci- 
sion. The  London-based  Vol- 
untary Euthanasia  Society 
said  yesterday  that  its  Irish 
membership,  still  cowed  by 
the  Catholic  Church's  con- 
demnation, might  swell  be- 
cause of  the  publicity. 

Leonard  Condren,  the  medi- 
cal editor  of  Forum,  a maga- 
zine for  Irish  G-Ps,  said  his 
call  tost  week  for  limited  eu- 
thanasia had  drawn  wide- 
spread support  from  col- 
leagues and  patients. 

“IPs  a valid  choice  to  be 
considered  by  individuals  sufr 
ferine  incurable  Alnesses,  but 
in  Ireland  this  to  sHD  a taboo 
subject” 

Bat  Dr  Leahy’s  decision 
was  described  as  sad  by  Peggy 
Norris,  a retired  GP  who 
chairs  the  Anti  Legalised  Eu- 
thanasia Research  and  Teach- 
ing organisation.  She  said: 
“IT  Fd  the  chance,  £d  try  to 
talk  him  out  of  it,  say  every 
day  is  worth  living,  particu- 
larly nowadays  when  pain 
control  to  so  much  better.” 

Her  opposition  was  en- 
dorsed  by  Nell  Brennan,  vice- 
president  of  the  Irish  Medical 
Organisation.  “Euthanasia  is 
illegal  and  the  -mood  of  the 
organisation  would  broadly 
and  very  strongly  be  against 
euthanasia."  - 


New  cervical  screening 
guidelines  to  end  blunders 


Ctwfa  MRiDI 

HwBialConMpondiit 


The  national  cervical  can- 
cer screening  pro- 
gramme is  to  be  set 
tough  new  standards  in  an  at- 
to  prevent  a repeat  of 
recent  blunders  in  which 
women  have  been  the  victims 
of  faulty  diagnoses,  the  De- 
partment of  Health  said 
yesterday. 

All  laboratories  that  ana- 
lyse symear  tests  in  England 
will  have  to  apply  for  accredi- 
tation by  external  Inspectors. 
One  third  of  labs  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  current  volun- 
tary system  and  the  latest  fig- 
ures show  that  83  of  the  181 
foiled  to  meet  national 
standards. 

One  of  the  factors  in  the 
recent  smear  recall  scare  at 
Kent  and  Canterbury  Hospital 
— in  which  91,000  smears  heed 
to  be  rechecked  — was  failure 
to  use  external  assessors  to 
oversee  qualify  standards. 

Staff  who  fail  to  meet  qual- 
ity guidelines  will  be 
required  to  undertake 
refresher  courses,  and 
reasons  for  the  failure  to  meet 
the  standards  will  be  investi- 
gated by  regional  directors  at 
public  health.  The  Govern- 
ment will  also  give  “serious 
consideration1*  to  the  future 
of  labs  which  are  too  small  to 
maintain  and  improve  key 

ctirndgrriq  nnri  aTrilln. 

Current  recommendations 
are  that  labs  should  see  a 
minimum  of  15,000  smears  a 
year,  in  order  for  staff  to 
maintain  their  skills.  but  33 


labs  see  fewer  than  this.  A 
handful  of  labs  see  as  few  as 
2JM0  smears  a year. 

The  recent  smear  blunder 
in  Rugby  was  attributed  to 
the  lab  involved  seeing  too 
few  slides  to  maintain  a high 
level  of  expertise. 

The  Government  is  also  to 
set  up  an  action  team,  includ- 
ing representatives  from  the 
royal  colleges  of  obstetri- 
cians, pathologists  and  GPs, 
as  well  as  the  Women’s  Na- 
tionwide Cancer  Control 
Campaign,  to  ensure  the  new 
guidelines  are  met 


*We  will  not 
hesitate  to  act  to 
stop  small  labs 
failing  patients’ 


A further  area  to  be  looked 
at  will  be  the  rate  of  "inade- 
quate” smears  seen  by  labs, 
which  occur  when  the  ceils 
taken  from  the  cervix  are  un- 
readable. This  means  women 
have  to  have  repeat  smears, 
adding  to  their  anxiety  as 
well  as  health  service  costs. 

New  performance  leagues 
compiled  by  the  Government 
Statistical  Service  show  that 
the  average  inadequate  smear 
rate  is  S3  per  cent,  but  some 
labs  have  much  higher  rates. 
The  Royal  Albert  Edward  In- 
firmary in  Wigan  shows  an 
Inadequate  rate  of  nearly  35 
pa-  emit,  although  the  hospi- 
tal said  that  locally  it  had 
seen  many  women  with  infec- 


tions which  made  the  cells 
hard  to  read. 

Sir  Kenneth  Caiman.  Chief 
Medical  Officer,  said  yester- 
day that  most  labs  provided  a 
high  quality  service  and 
women  could  have  confidence 
in  the  screening  programme, 
but  in  some  areas  improve- 
ments needed  to  be  made. 

Sir  Kenneth  said  small  labs 
would  not  automatically  be 
closed,  but  it  was  right  that 
they  were  closely  assessed  to 
see  that  staff  were  meeting 
the  highest  standards. 

“By  malting  accreditation 
of  laboratories  compulsory 
and  targeting  training  where 
it  is  needed  most,  we  will  en- 
hance standards  in  the  cervi- 
cal screening  programme.  We 
will  not  hesitate  to  take 
action  to  move  screening 
from  small  laboratories 
which  are  falling  their  pa- 
tients in  any  way,”  he  grid. 

Slr  Kenneth  said  the 
national  screening  pro- 
gramme was  responsible  for 
up  to  3£00  fewer  cases  of  cer- 
vical cancer  each  year  and 
was  a vital  component  in  the 
drop  in  deaths  from  the  can- 
cer, which  were  falling  at 
some  7 per  cent  a year. 

“Public  confidence  in  cervi- 
cal screening  is  essential.  De- 
spite the  recent  problems  that 
the  programme  has  faced,  cer- 
vical screening  continues  to 
bring  real  benefits  to 
women.”  he  added. 

In  the  financial  year  1996/ 
97, 3J  million  women  in  Eng- 
land received  a cervical 
smear  and.  including  repeal 
tests,  labs  dealt  with  4.4  mil- 
lion smears. 
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Join  the 
Christmas 
queues  at  i 
computer 
superstore. 

Or  ring  us 
and  get  a 
better  PC 
delivered 
for  less. 


Which  would  you  rather?  Queue  for  hours 
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at  a computer  superstores  pick  "pvfafrm 
phone  and  order  the  lateM  technology  in  a 
highly  featured  PC.  The  laner.  of  course.  Its 
totally  free  of  hassle  and  disappointment, 
as  pre  Christmas  delivery  is  still  available. 
Don’t  be  one  of  the  crowd,  call  Dell  today 
to  take  advantage  of  this  incredible  offer. 


DILL  DIMENSION"  XPS  D266MT 

• INTEL  ramUAT  II  PROCESSOR  266MH2 

• INTEL  440UPCISET 
•32MB  SDRAM 
•51 2KB  INTERNAL  CACHE 

• 6.4GB  BDE  HARD  DRIVE 
» STB  VElOOTr  nVidia  AGP  VIDEO  CARD 

WITH  4MB  S6RAM  VIDEO  MEMORY 
-17”  COLOUR  SVGA  MONITOR 
(0.28  DOT  PITCH,  15.9' VIEWABLE  AREA) 

• 3 PCI,  1 ISA,  1 PCI/ISA  SHARED  AND 
I AGP  EXPANSION  SLOTS 

• 14/32X  CD-ROM  DRIVE 

• YAMAHA  XG  SOFTWARE  WAVETABLE  SOUND 
AND  AUK  LANSING  ACS9Q  SPEAKERS 

• IOMEGA  ZIP  DRIVE  WITH  3X  100MB  CARTRIDGES 

• MINI  TOWER  CHASSIS 

• WINDOWS  95  & MICROSOFT  OFFICE  97 
SMALL  BUSINESS  EDITION 

•IB  ROBOTICS  56Kb/s  MODEM 

£V449  (£1,737.82  ££) 


SIT  ONLINE  TO  TNI  NUMBS 

OS  7 O 15  24 « 

jBWfBW  p — adKom,  wmm*ruMiua*c 


To  order  online  24  hours:  www.dcll.com/uh 
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A rhinoceros  at  Whipsnade  Zoo,  Bedfordshire,  and  children  at  Bovey  Tracey,  Devon,  make  the  best  of  the  snow  photographs  maxnabh  mm  marc  mu 


Siberian  blast 
closes  many 
schools  and 
roads  but  the 
forecasters 
say  milder 
weather  is 
on  the  way 
for  Christmas 


Vlvek  Chmdhary 
and  Geoffrey  Qfbfas 

» hk  Siberian  blast  that 

I swept  across  most  of  the 
country  yesterday  is  show- 
ing signs  of  receding  with 
milder  weather  expected  in 
the  run-up  to  Christmas, 
according  to  weather 
forecasters. 

Southern  Britain  was  the 
worst  affected  by  heavy 
snow,  leading  to  hazardous 
driving  conditions  and  the 
closure  of  hundreds  of 
schools.  A spokesman  fbr 
the  London  Weather  Centre 
said  the  “very  nasty”  con- 
ditions, which  led  to  tem- 


peratures of -IOC,  Including 
wind  chin  factor,  would  be 
replaced  by  wHMor  weather 

by  today. 

“We  are  expecting  much 
milder  weather  with  above 
average  temperatures  fbr 
thin  Htwp  of  year  and  it  is 
likely  to  stay  that  way  until 
Christmas.” 

After  the  snow,  the  book- 
maker, william  fnn7  cut 
odds  on  a white  Christmas 
from  4-1  to  2-1,  tiie  shortest 
ever  quoted  at  tills  point  in 
December. 

Blizzard  conditions 
blocked  many  Welsh  valley 
roads.  Main  routes,  includ- 
ing the  M4  and  A48  in 
South  Wales,  were  badly  af- 


fected, with  reduced  speed 
limits  imposed  during  the 

winmlnp  mgTi  hianr. 

Motoring  organisations 
reported  hazardous  driving 
conditions  in  parts  of 
Devon,  Cornwall,  Somerset 
and  Dorset  where  many 
minor  roads  were 
impassable. 

Up  to  five  inches  of  snow 
fell  overnight  on  high 
ground  but  strong  winds 
produced  drifts  4ft  deep  in 
places.  On  Dartmoor.  Prln- 
cetown  and  the  village  of 

Widecombe-in-the-Moor 

were  cut  off.  In  Exeter  the 
race  meeting  of  the 
year  was  cancelled  after 
more  thaw  four  inches  fell. 


A number  of  trunk  roads 
were  closed,  including  the 
A3B  at  Redhill  near  Bristol 
airport  and  the  A30  near 
Okehampton. 

• Water  companies  Issued 
an  urgent  warning  yester- 
day on  burst  pipes. 

Many  people  turn  off 
heating  when  they  go  away 
for  Christmas  and  some 
local  authorities  shut  down 
school  heating,  leaving 
them  unprotected  against 
frost. 

The  Water  Companies 
Association  said  the  short- 
term economy  of  turning 
off  heating  could  lead  to 
enormous  bills  and  massive 
loss  of  water. 


Dixo 


Spoof  diaries  ‘add 
to  demand  for 
work  by  Alan  Clark’ 


Kamal  Ahmed  on  the  Standard  editor’s 
reply  to  ‘a  man  who  loves  to  be  naughty’ 


AFTER  Alan.  Kenneth 
dark.  Max  Macdon- 
ald Hastings.  In  a de- 
bate that  is  in  danger 
of  descending  into  an  esoteric 
discussion  on  the  value  of 
parody,  the  editor  of  the  Eve- 
ning Standard  yesterday  hit 
back  at  those  who  accuse  his 
newspaper  of  “passing  off”  an 
Alan  Clark  spoof  as  the  great 
man’s  own. 

In  a witness  statement 
lodged  with  the  High  Court  in 
London,  Mr  Hastings  said  Mr 
Clark’s  reputation  could  only 
be  enhanced  by  the  Secret 
Diary  of  Alan  Clark,  which 
claims  that  the  Conservative 
MP  speeds  around  in  his  vin- 
tage Bentley  and  cannot  see  a 
good-looking  woman  without 
passing  comment 
“I  am  sorry  Mr  Clark  has 
shown  himself  not  prepared 
to  be  teased,  especially  as, 
with  the  greatest  respect  to 
Mr  Clark,  he  has  always  en- 
couraged and  thrived  an  pub- 
licity," Mr  Hastings  said.  “Mr 
Clark  loves  to  be  famous  and 
loves  to  be  naughty." 

Mr  Clark,  who  has  pub- 
lished his  own  diaries  to  great 
acclaim,  is  suing  the  Evening 
Stanrbirri  for  undermining  his 
position  as  a serious  author 
and  “man  of  letters”.  He 
claims  that  many  of  his 
friends  and  colleagues  had 
thought  the  lYiiimm  were 
genuine. 

In  a day  when  Mr  Justice 
Lightman  heard  a debate 
which  swung  from  Oscar 
Wilde  to  Jeffrey  Archer,  tak- 
ing in  Daniel  Defoe  and  David 


Max  Hastings . ..  MP  *is  not 

prepared  to  be  teased' 

Mellor  along  the  way,  Mr  Has- 
tings denied  that  the  Stan- 
dard was  trying  to  deceive  its 
readers  as  to  who  actually 
wrote  the  diaries. 

He  said  the  satirical 
column  by  Peter  Bradshaw 
was  in  the  finest  tradition  of 
British  journalism,  and  that 
there  had  to  be  an  element  of 
truth  in  them,  otherwise  they 
would  not  work. 

“Obviously  to  succeed  as  a 
parody  it  was  important  that 
tiie  spoof  diary  should  appear 
at  first  blush  to  be  reminis- 
cent of  a genuine  column,  al- 
though I believe  it  is  the  case 
that  those  reading  the  diary 
could  not  possibly  go  away 
with  the  view  that  this  was 
anything  but  a spoof;”  Mr 

Bastings  Raid 


“His  diaries  are  a pre-emi- 
nent target  to  be  parodied, 
and  Mr  Clark  is  himself  one 
of  those  politicians  who  has  a 
particular  resonance  borne 
out  of  his  propensity  for  self- 
exposure  and  for  saying  the 
unsayahle.” 

He  said  some  readers  might 
be  conflised  by  the  articles, 
but  that  was  the  same  fbr  any 
piece  in  a newspaper  with 
over  a million  readers. 

Two  witnesses  called  by  the 
Standard  said  they  found  it 
difficult  to  believe  anybody 
could  think  that  the  secret  di- 
aries were  actually  by  Mr 
dark. 

The  column  has  Mr  Brad- 
shaw’s name  displayed  be- 
neath a photograph  and  pic- 
ture of  Mr  Clark- 

“Anything  Mr  Clark  is 
thought  to  have  done,  how- 
ever disreputable  to  some, 
could  only  add  to  the  value 
and  demand  for  his  work." 
Donald  Trelford,  former  edi- 
tor of  the  Observer,  said. 

Matthew  Evans,  chairman 
of  publishers  Faber  and 
Faber,  agreed  the  diaries 
would  add  to  Mr  Clark’s  mar- 
ketability and  not  affect  the 
sale  of  his  real  diaries. 

One  witness  called  for  Mr 
Clark,  Harold  Coen,  an  edito- 
rial consultant  with  the  Cath- 
olic Herald  and  former  senior 
production  editor  with  the 
Sunday  Telegraph,  said  the 
Standard  had  broken  with 
convention  In  its  packaging  of 
the  spoof  Spools  in  news- 
papers were  generally  clearly 
signalled  with  the  real 
author’s  name  so  that  readers 
“would  not  be  confused  from 
the  outset". 

The  case  continues  on  Jan- 
uary 12. 
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Late  surge  in  student 
numbers  for  university 
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JotaiCanrai 
Education  Edttor 

A LATE  flood  of  applica- 
tions from  students 
wanting  to  start  at  uni- 
versity next  year  has  averted 
a political  crisis  fbr  education 
ministers  which  could  have 
forced  a rethink  of  the  plan  to 
scrap  tiie  maintenance  grant 
and  to  introduce  a £1,000 
means-tested  tuition  fee. 

The  Universities  and  Col- 
leges Admissions  Service  said 
yesterday  it  had  received 
52^300  applications  in  the  four 
days  before  the  official  dos- 
ing date  on  Monday. 

Without  that  last-minute 
surge,  numbers  would  have 
been  more  than  20  pa-  cent 
down  on  last  year  and  the 
vice-chancellors  at  weaker  in- 
stitutions might  have  started 
to  panic. 

Tony  Higgins,  the  Ucas 
chief  executive,  said  he  had 


received  326^20  applications 
by  Monday.  That  was  nearly  1 
21,000  down  on  the  same  > 
period  last  year  — a fall  of 
about  6 per  cent. 

However,  he  pointed  out 
that  universities  and  colleges 
had  exceeded  their  admis- 
sions target  by  28,000  in  Octo- 
ber under  pressure  from  stu- 
dents who  abandoned  plana 
for  a year  off  to  avoid  paying 
tuition  fees.  The  Govern- 
ment’s plans  for  a radical 
change  in  student  tending 
may  therefore  have  little  im- 
pact on  the  total  on  degree 
programmes  next  year. 

David  Blunkett,  the  Educa- 
tion and  l&nplayment  Secre- 
tary, said  last  month  that  stu- 
dents were  being  deterred 
from  applying  by  “misunder- 
standing and  misinforma- 
tion”. About  400,000  leaflets 
were  issued  to  schools  to  as- 
sure prospective  students 
that  they  would  not  be  left 
with  a crippling  debt  after 


graduation.  Mr  Higgins  said 
the  "deluge  of  late  applica- 
tions” was  unprecedented. 

Diana  Warwick,  chief  exec- 
utive of  the  Committee  of 
Vice-Chancellors  and  Princi- 
pals, said  it  showed  students 
“recognise  the  personal  and 
career  benefits  of  higher  edu- 
cation. It  is  still  not  too  late  to 
apply  for  next  year.  Last  year 
a fifth  of  all  applications  were 
received  after  the  December 
deadline." 

Baroness  Blackstone.  the 
minister  for  higher  educa- 
tion, said  the  figures  showed 
the  success  or  the  information 
campaign. 

• The  Higher  Education 
Funding  Council  for  England 
announced  a £8  million  boost 
next  year  for  research  in  the 
arts  and  humanities.  This  fol- 
lowed a recommendation 
from  Sir  Ron  Hearing's  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  that  these 
subjects  were  losing  to  the 
sciences. 
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BRITAIN** 


Is  genetic 
engineering  about 
to  revolutionise  the 
world,  eradicating 
malnutrition  and 
providing  crucial 
medical  research 
along  the  way?  Or 
are  we  blindly 
meddling  with 
nature,  ignoring 

signs  of  potential  catastrophe?  In  the  last 
day  of  the  Guardian’s  special  report  on 
the  controversy,  two  genetics  experts 
argue  the  case  for  and  against 

FOR:  Potential 
medical  spin-offs 
from  plant 
biotechnology 
include  more 
potent  vaccines 
and  an  end 
to  malnutrition 


Bernard  Dixon 


WG  shall  not  be  far  into 
the  nest  millennium 
before  we  realise  that 
much  of  the  current  angst 
over  genetically  modified 
food  was  unnecessary.  If 
research  and  development  are 
allowed  to  continue  without 
unreasonable  restrictions,  the 
products  will  be  there  for  all 
to  see  and  appreciate. 

New  varieties  of  rice  and 
other  crops,  resistant  to  in- 
sects and  disease,  win  have 
replaced  those  cultivated 
today.  Farmers  will  no  longer 
lose  substantial  proportions 
of  their  harvests,  which  at 
present  provide  food  for  in- 
sect and  microbial  pests.  The 
impact  of  these  advances,  eco- 
nomically and  on  health,  will 
be  felt  especially  keenly  in 
less  developed  countries. 

Health  benefits  win  also 
come  from  plants  genetically 
engineered  to  be  more  bal- 
anced nutritionally  than 
those  that  have  evolved 
through  natural  selection  or 
been  bred  by  traditional 
methods. 


Examples  include  crops 
with  more  or  particular 
am  Inn  acids  (the  building 
blocks  of  proteins)  than  exist- 
ing varieties  have. 

The  potential  medical  spin- 
offs from  plant  biotechnology 
are  considerable.  A new  gen- 
eration of  much  more  potent 
vaccines,  many  against  ill- 
nesses for  which  no  vaccines 
have  been  available,  will  be 
grown  in  plants  such  as  maize 
and  bananas. 

And  malnutrition  coukTbe 
banished.  Biotechnology  can 
Improve  efficiency  of  food  pro- 
duction (and  storage)  and  gen- 
erate more  nourishing  crops. 

Througbout  the  world,  gar- 
deners. vegetarians  and 
supermarket  customers  win 
beneSt  from  plant  varieties 
resistant  to  spoilage,  foods 
which  reduce  our  dependence 
on  animals,  and  cheaper  and/ 
or  tastier  products. 

Two  examples  already  on 
the  shelves  are  tomato  puree 
and  cheese  made  with  a gen- 
etically engineered  enzyme 
(chymosin)  rather  than  with 
rennet  from  calves’  stomachs. 

We  should  not  however, 
overlook  potential  hazards  in 


altering  our  diet  by  genetic 
engineering.  As  with  all  other 
applications  of  science  to 

human  wplfarp  biOtfiChllOl- 
ogy  is  likely  to  have  rides.  As 
with  an  human  endeavours, 
mistakes  wDl  be  made. 

Nevertheless,  any  rational 
analysis  of  the  new  tech- 
niques for  ferrying  genes  be- 
tween plants  must  surely  con- 
clude that  they  are 
applied  and  controlled  more 
stringently  than  any  technol- 
ogy ever  before. 

Nearly  25  years  ago,  when 
scientists  first  learned  to  com- 
bine DNA  from  different 
sources,  commentators 
warned  of  the  iniquity  of 
"opening  Pandora’s  box". 
Among  their  horrific  fore- 
casts were  unstoppable  epi- 
demics and  worldwide  pesti- 
lences. None  of  these  has 
come  to  pass,  partly  because 
genetic  manipulation  1ms  not 
proved  inherently  dangerous. 

In  addition,  regulatory  com- 
mittees (many  with  public 
representation)  have  been  set 
up  to  ensure  that  experiments 
are  conducted  in  appropri- 
ately safe  conditions. 

The  regulators’  task  is  not 
simply  to  allow  research  to  go 
ahead  unless  potential  haz- 
ards are  obvious.  It  is  to  con- 
sider risks  that  could  come  to 
light  later.  WHi  a gene,  intro- 
duced into  rape  to  protect  it 
against  virus  attack,  also 
maitp  thp  pollen  grains  more 
likely  to  cause  hay  fever?  AH 
proposals  have  to  survive  pos- 
itive vetting  of  this  sort  be- 
fore they  are  sanctioned. 

Genetic  engineering  is  for 
more  precise  — and  thus  pre- 
dictable — than  the  gene 
movements  which  occur  in 
nature.  When  plants  fertilise, 
crossfertllise  and  hybridise 
in  the  wild,  large  numbers  of 
genes  are  transferred  In  a 
haphazard  faahfmi  Even  tra- 
ditional plant  breeders,  who 
harness  these  processes,  can- 
not avoid  rnflhaidng  many 
more  genes  than  they  wish. 

Biotechnology  allows  indi- 
vidual genes  to  be  moved  with 
precision  from  one  plant  to  an- 
other. It  is  much  easier  to  know 
how  one  gene  win  work  in  its 
new  setting  The  likelihood  of 
unexpected  consequences,  and 
the  margin  of  error,  are  corre- 
spondingly reduced. 

There  is  a chance,  however 
remote,  that  a gene  intro- 
duced into -a  particular  plant 
at  one  time  and  location 
might  have  adverse  conse- 
quences if  it  eventually  gets 
into  to  another  plant  distant 
in  space  and  time. 

Given  the  astronomical 
amount  of  random  gene  trans- 
fer which  occurs  throughout 
the  biosphere,  such  extreme 
caution  is  unwarranted.  I be- 
lieve most  food  producers  — 
and  eaters  — would  agree. 
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AGAINST:  The 

risks  are  not 
understood.  And 
the  livelihoods 
of  millions  of 
people  in  the 
Third  World 
are  threatened 


Vanilla  plants  being  grown  from  single  colls,  and  (below)  a 
tamatoinaMotechlab  photographs:  science  photo  library 


Dr  Soman 
bar  of  Die 
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oftha  Journal  1 


JUST  WHEN  THE 
DAYS  ARE  GROWING 
SHORTER, 
HARRODS  MAKES 
THEM  LONGER. 


THE  problems  with  the 
genetic  revolution  devel- 
oped right  firazn  the  start 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  molec- 
ular biologists  evolved  the 
tools  of  genetic  engineering  In 
labs,  working  with  organisms 
designed  not  to  survive  in  an 
open  environment 
Today,  long  before  the 
science  of  molecular  biology 
matured,  global  corpora- 
tions have  rushed  to  the  mar- 
ket applying  the  tools  of  gen- 
etic engineering  to  whole 
systems  of  agriculture  and 
food  production. 

Genetically  engineered 
crops  and  foods  are  already 
being  launched  by  big  compa- 
nies bait  on  taking  over  agri- 
culture. Profits  are  being  pri- 
vatised by  patrating  seeds, 
amf  safety  concerns  are  not 
being  addressed  in  the  indus- 
try’s desperation  to  make 
profits  at  any  cost 
-The  industry,  which  is 
speeding  an  immature  tech- 
nology on  to  the  market,  oper- 
ates double  standards.  It  de- 
clares an  organism  “novel”  , 


when  it  wants  to  efatm  it  as 
property,  and  as  “natural’’ 
when  it  wants  to  avoid  the 
responsibility,  of  risk. 

Commercial  applications  of 
genetic  engineering  are  a 
large  scale  experiment  being 
carried  out  on  nature  and 
people.  Risks  associated  with 
laboratory  experiments  do 
not  provide  proper  lessons  for 
safety  of  commercial  use  of 
genetically  engineered'  organ- 
isms designed  to  survive  in 
the  gnyimnmwit-  The  risk  of 
genetic  engineering  in  agri- 
culture has  to  be  assessed  -in 
the  context  of  its  use  on  a 
huge  commercial  scale. 

The  commercial  growing  of- 
genetically  engineered  crops 
and  micro-organisms  has 
only  Just  began.  We  cannot , 
justify  taking  the  results  of- 
small  scale  experiments  in 
laboratories  to  extend  those 
to  complex  ecosystems  and  I 
commercial  releases.  Field  j 
tests  for  safety  and  risk  as- 1 
sessment  only  look  at  the 
plants  and  are  not  designed  to  i 
look  at  what  happens  to  sur- ! 
rounding  environments 
where  commercial  crops  may  ! 
be  grown.  i 


Genetic  engineering  is  no* a 
precise  science.  It  is  a highly 
uncertain  and  Imperfect  tech- 
nology, The-  ability  to  move 
individual  genes  is  not  equiv- 
alent to  knowing  bow  the 
transgenic  organism  will  be- 
have. Gene  transfers  lead  to 
unpredictable  outcomes  be- 
cause plants  and  organisms 
are  continuously  changing. 

Corporate  blotechnologists 
depict  genetic  engineering  as 
f-Mirinan  playing  with  a Logo 
set,  moving  the  genetic  mate- 
rial around  to  make  new  toys 
over  which  they  have  total 
mastery. 

One  microorganism,  Ktep- 
Flanticola,  which  was 
recently  genetically  engi- 
neered to  digest  agricultural 
waste  and  convert  it  to  etha- 
nol, was  found  to  destroy 
crops  fliyi  soil,  fauna  and 
flora,  thus  threatening  the 
very  basis  of  agriculture  in- 
stead of  providing  a solution 
to  disposal  of  agriculture 
bioproducts. 

Crops  designed  to  reduce 
pesticide  use  by  engineering 
toxins  into  plants,  as  in  the 
case  of  cotton,  are  in  fact 
threatening  to  create  “super 
pests”  by  inducing  resistance. 

Genetic  engineering  threat- 
ens to  destroy  millions  of 
poaaaw't  livelihoods  in  the 
Third  World.  Tropical  crops 
like  sugar  cane,  coconut,  va- 
nilla and  cocoa  can  be  grown 
anywhere  with  genetic  engi- 
neering. Whole  Industries  in 
developing  countries  may 
disappear. 

The  introduction  of  herbi- 
cide-resistant crops  destroys 
biodiversity  and  rural  liveli- 
hoods, which  are  supported 
by  the  full  variety  of  nature. 
Herbicide  use  in  societies 
where  people  collect  “weeds" 
for  vegetables  and  fodder  can 
destroy  nutrition  and 
women's  work.  In  India 
women  gather  more  than  130 
species  of  greens,  or  weeds  — 
the  most  important  source  of 
vitamin  A In  rural  areas. 

The  irresponsible  spread  of 
herbicides  through  herbicide- 
resistant  crops  will  aggravate 
malnutrition  in  poor 
communities. 

The  most  popular  argument 
used  by  the  biotechnology  in- 
dustry is  that  without  its  gen- 
etic engineering  the  world 
will  starve.  The  industry 
promises  an  increase  in  crop 
yields  of  10  to-15  per  cent  but 
data  from  across  the  world 
showsfhat  small  fi&assddtich 
base  their  agriculture  on 
many  different  sorts  of  form- 
ing dm  be  five  on  10  j tunes 
mure  productive  per  unit  than 
large  monoculturai-forms. 

Land  reform  is  a much 
safer-  and  more  equitable 
route  to  food  security.  In 
terms  of  ecological  and  social 
sustainability,  food  security 
and  equity,  genetic  engineer- 
ing in  agriculture  is  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable. 


Dr  Vandana  Shiva  is  director 
of  tha  htttHutB  of  Science, 
Technology  and  Ecology  in 
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6 WORLD  NEWS 


Louvre  restoration  complete 


The  Guardian 


Thursday  December  1S1997  ■ 


Large  crowds 
are  expected 
tomorrow  as 
President 
Chirac 
celebrates 
the  completion 
of  a long  and 
costly  revamp 
designed  to 
showcase  the 
French 
museum’s 
collection  of 
5,000  ancient 
Egyptian 
artefacts. 

Jon  Henley 
reports 


Tamutnefret’s  coffin,  from  the  Coptic  period  — part  of  the 
rehoused  Egyptian,  collection  photograph;  rmwchuzballe 


Paris  displays 
Nile  treasures 


Nearly  200  years 
after  a Napole- 
onic expedition 
plundered  the 
valley  of  the  Nile 
and  laid  the  foundations 
Cor  the  science  of  EgyptoL 
ogy.  the  treasures  the  em- 
peror brought  back  will 
finally  get  the  setting  they 
deserve  this  weekend  as  the 
Louvre  opens  lOO.OOOsq  ft 
of  newly-renovated 
galleries. 

Large  crowds  are  ex- 
pected outside  the  former 
royal  palace,  although 
among  the  genuine  Egyp- 
tologists are  likely  to  be  at 
least  a few  hoping  to  sneak 
in  for  free  during  an  unfor- 
tunately-timed strike  by 
Louvre  workmen. 

The  £20  million  restora- 
tion is  part  of  the  final 
phase  of  the  £700  million 
Grand  Louvre  project, 
launchedJLn  1983  with  the 
construction  of  the  control 
versial  pyramids  and  due  to 
be  completed  In  1999.,  It 
will'  give"  the  museum’s 
famed  Egyptian  antiquities 


collection  60  per  cent  more 
exhibition  space. 

It  also  expands  the  space 
allotted  to  the  Greek, 
Etruscan  and  Roman  antiq- 
uities collections  and  com- 
pletes a chronological  tour 
of  Italian  art  which  was 
started  last  year. 

“The  aim  of  the  entire 
Grand  Louvre  project  Is  to 
double  the  space  devoted  to 


Glass  ceiling 

ADMITTED  by  sympathetic 
#%guards,  about  500  home- 
less and  unemployed  people 
occupied  the  entrance  hall 
under  the  Louvre’s  main 
glass  pyramid  yesterday, 
threatening  to  disrupt  the 
official  opening  of  the  muse- 
um's renovated  antiquities 
wings. 

The  sit-in,  which  could  last 
for  several  days,  was  staged 
in  protest  at  "gross  and  well- 
known  Inequalities  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  in 
France”,  the  group  said. 


Serbs  flee  as 
Croats  return 
to  homeland 


Eastern  Slavonia’s  conquerors 
are  heeding  the  warnings  as 
the  deadline  for  them  to  hand 
back  control  nears,  writes 

Karen  Coleman  in  Vukovar 


SIX  years  of  rule  by  the 
Serbs  in  Eastern  Sla- 
vonia will  end  on  Jan- 
uary 15  when  control 
passes  to  the  Croats.  Last 
month  flyers  in  Vukovar,  the 
region's  main  town,  pre- 
sented a stark  warning. 

“Serbs,  Chetniks,  it's  exact- 
ly one  minute  to  midnight 
high  time  to  do  something. 
There  are  only  two  months 
left  before  January  15. 

“On  December  1 we  will 
start  putting  you  into  reser- 
vations. We  love  hunting 
game,  especially  when  they 
are  bearded. 

"It's  high  time.  Think  well, 
we  kill  silently,  slowly  and 
not  gently.  We  will  start  on 
the  November  18  1997.  All 
debts  must  be  paid." 

The  local  Serb  authorities 
believe  the  pesters  are  from 
Croats.  They  have  height- 
ened Serbian  fears  of  revenge 
attacks  by  former  Croat 
friends  and  neighbours  who 
had  to  leave  the  region  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  Serbs. 

Now  the  Serbs  are  leaving 
in  droves,  creating  a refugee 
problem  for  the  recipient 
countries.  United  Nations 
officiate  say  some  of  the  refu- 
gees, particularly  the  young, 
are  hoping  to  find  asylum  in 
Britain. 

"They  are  getting  tourist 
visas  and  they  are  using  their 
Croatian  passports,"  says 
Gail  Long  of  the  UN  civil  af- 
fairs office  in  the  region. 

The  Serbs  took  Eastern  Sla- 
vonia in  November  1991  after 
the  war  broke  out  In  Croatia. 
During  a three-mouth  siege 
Croats  sheltered  in  Vuktv 
var's  cellars  as  the  Yugoslav 
army  bombarded  the  town 
with  rockets,  destroying 
many  of  its  elegant  Austro- 
Hungarian  buildings. 

An  agreement  in  Novem- 


Mr  Podbarac  and  his  family 
are  going  to  the  city  of  Novi 
Sad  in  Serbia.  He  does  not 
know  if  he  win  be  able  to  find 
ajob. 

"It’s  always  difficult  to  go,’ 
says  his  wife,  Tanja.  “Once 
you  leave  there  Is  no  return 
and  it’s  difficult  to  leave  your 
roots,  to  go  to  uncertainty,  to 
leave  your  parents,  and  for 
your  children  not  to  know 
where  they  come  from,  where 
they  were  bom.” 

In  the  last  two  weeks  the 
exodus  has  grown.  A large 
proportion  of  the  estimated 
120,000  Serb  population  is 
leaving  for  Serbia. 

Many  wanted  to  leave  be- 


exhiblts  and  to  make  the 
whole  museum  a more  co- 
herent, airy  and  welcoming 
place,”  said  Patricia  Moun- 
ter, a spokeswoman  for  the 
museum  which  the  French 
dafm  is  the  world’s  largest. 

“The  reopening  of  the 
antiipiWM  departments  is 
particularly  important  be- 
cause of  the  uniqueness  of 
the  collections.” 

Tomorrow,  President 
Jacques  Chirac  wDl  declare 
the  revamped  Sully  and 
Denon  wings  open  and  In- 
augurate a tour  of  the  Lou- 
vre designed  to  take  visi- 
tors through  the  history  of 
the  palace  — the  residence 
of  French  kings  and  queens 
for  300  years  and  home  to 
more  than  100  artists  from 
1800  to  1800  alone. 

The  ceremony  will  also 
marie  the  completion  of  a 
15-year  programme  to 
restore  the  facades  and 
grounds  of  the  bunding,  in- 
cluding the  opening  of  a 
17th-century  colonnaded 
balcony  and  three  gardens. 

But  it  Is  the  new  accom- 


Fnneral  portrait  from  the  Roman  period 


modatlon  for  the  Louvre’s 
collection  of  5.000  ancient 
Egyptian  artefacts  that  is 
exciting  the  most  attention. 

The.  French  still  consider 
themselves  leaders  in  Egyp- 
tology, a field  opened  by 
the  scientists  who  accompa- 
nied Napoleon’s  invasion  of 
Egypt  in  1798  and  still  pur- 
sued enthusiastically. 

A French  team  Is  cur- 
renthgjseektng  the  tomb  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and 
last  week  French  archaeol- 
ogists announced  that  they 
had  found  the  tomb  of  the 
wet-nurse  of  the  Pharaoh 
Tutankhamun.  One  of 


France’s  biggest-selling 
authors,  Christian  Jacq, 
has  bulU  a career  an  writ- 
ing almost  exclusively 
about  the  Pharaonic  era. 

The  artefacts  brought 
back  by  Napoleon,  and 
others  acquired,  donated  or 
excavated  daring  a series  of 
mainly  19th  century  digs, 
will  be  displayed  on  two 
floors,  .arranged  themati- 
cally and  chronologically. 

On  the  ground  floor,  dom- 
inated by  the  huge  nth- 
century  BC  Sphynx  o t 
Tunis,  19  renovated  rooms 
aim  to  give  an  in-depth 
understanding  of  ancient 


PHOTOGRAPH:  RfceVLEWAWDOWSW 

Egyptian  civilisation,  from 
home  and  furniture 
through  gods  and  magic  to 
music  and  games. 

One  room  is  devoted  to 
food  and  farming  and  fea- 
tures an  “ideal  menu  of  the 
dead",  recovered  from,  an 
ancient  Egyptian  tomb.  An- 
other displays  perfectly- 
preserved  6,0  OO-year-old 
chairs,  brooms  and  mats*  . 

On  the  first . floor,  ll 
rooms  provide  a chronolog- 
ical tour  of  4J)00  works  of 
Egyptian  art,  from  the 
82nd-century  BC  Nagada 
era  to  the  time  of  the  last 
Pharaohs,  around  400 BC. 


A straight  line 
is  needed  from 
spin  doctors 


In  our  series  on  the 
EU  presidency, 
Stephen  Bates 
profiles  the  advisers 
who  will  handle 
the  foreign  media 

THE  Government's  per- 
formance in  the  last  few 
days  earned  It  few 
friends  in  Europe.  Some  in 
Brussels  fear  Britain’s  presi- 
dency may  already  have  got 
off  on  the  wrong  foot.  It  is  au 
about  not  treading  on  others’ 
sensitivities,  and  at  the  Lux- 
embourg summit  it  seemed  to 
observers  that  the Britishen- 
tourage  barged  aroand  with 
studied  arrogance. 

To  titters  from  British  polit- 
ical correspondents,  Tony 
Blair’s  press  secretary  Alas- 
tair  Campbell  told  a Swedish 
journalist  asking  a question 
at  a press  conference  that  be 
should  go  away  and  learn 

BTigiish. 

Even  Nigel  Shelnwald, 
Robin  Cook’s  normally  genial 
Foreign  Office  .mandarin, 
brusquely  rejected  a request 
from  a famai"  journalist  to 
answer  a question  in  French. 

It  is  not  going  down  welL 
Some  of  the  techniques  which 
have  brought  New  Labour 
success  in  Britain  may  not 
brip  it  in  the  next  six  months. 

The  country  holding  foe  EU 
presidency  is  supposed  to  be 
mnggnsnal  and  impartial,  not 
raucously  partisan.  Some 
British  politicians  are  out  of 
practice  at  this.  New  Labour 
needs  to  learn  that  the  lobby 
tactics  used  at  Westminster 
are  not  necessarily  appreci- 
ated in  Europe. 

Gordon  Brown’s  man,  Char- 
lie Whelan,  who  has  been 
known  to  say  he  does  not 
mind  speaking  to  the  West- 
minster political  correspon- 
dents because  he  can  control 
ftiam.  will  need  to  talk  to  Le 
Monde,  the  Frankfurter  All- 
gemaine,  La  Stampa  and  El 
Pais  too.  The  spin  doctors  will 
have  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  repackage  agreements  in 
the  Government’s  favour  and 
claim  non-existent  triumphs. 

By  the  mid  of  June,  British 
ministers  will  be  very  tired. 
Men  like  Mr  Blair,  Mr  Brown, 
and  especially  Mr  Cook  will 
need  to  understand  that  they 
wfD.  have  to  conserve  reserves 
of  good  will  as  well  as  physi- 
cal energy.  Here  are  the  advi- 
sers they  will  be  relying  on 
most  heavily: 


Mr  Stephen 

Britain's  permanent  ropru- 
SStaSve  «t  m EU  is  tfD. 
dark,  ascetic,  humourless, 
with  little  small-talk  (not  a 
diplomatic  advantage).  He 
was  well-enough  regwjM  by 
New  Labour  to  keep  his  posi- 
tion despite  being  one  of  Mar; 
rataM-hAT-s  most  trusted 


civil  servants. 

Aged  50,  he  was  regarded  as 
a Euro-sceptic  under  the  oW 
regime,  hut  uniter  Labour  has 
become  more  of  a realist.  He 
is  due  to  be  mowed  after  the 
presidency  ends. 


David  

Also  50,  he  is  on  the  commit- 
tee of  deputy  permanent  rep- 
resentatives, and  for  the  next 
six  months  he  will  chair  these 
weekly  meetings.  The  details 
of  form  payments,  pollution 
limits,  consumer  health  rules 
and  lorry  sizes  are  settled 
here.  Only  the  tough  issues 
are  passed  to  the  committee  of 
the  15  ambassadors,  or  to  the 
ftill  Council  of  Ministers. 

Atastalr  Campbell 

He  could  find  his  Cambridge 
foreign  lpngnagas  degree  use- 
ful, if  he  can  keep  under  con- 
trol his  colloquialisms  (baf- 


Campbell  told  a 
Swedish  journalist 
that  he  should  go 
and  learn  English 


ning  to  foreigners)  and  his 
abrasiveness. 

His  chief  shortcoming  In 
idling  with  EU  affairs  has 
been  a reluctance  to  master 
the  details. 

Foreign  journalists  unused 
to  the  arcane  ways  of  West- 
minster journalists  may  be 
more  demanding  and  less  for- 
giving than  familiar  friends 
at  home. 

Chavtio  Whotan 

Mr  Brown’s  press  secretary 
has  already  had  his  fingers 
burnt  In  EU  affairs.  when  be 
told  journalists  that  Ms  mas- 
ter would  not  consider  entry 
to  the  wngte  currency  for  at 
least  five  years. 

Abrasive  and  cynical,  he 
may  find  coping  with  the  for- 
eign press  hard  unless  he  dis- 
covers new  reserves  of  tact 
Foreigners  will  be  less  Inter- 
ested in  bis  promotion  of  Mr 
Brown  than  in  the  technical 
details  of  economic  policy. 

Next:  Blair  \ achievements 


ber  1995  allowed  control  of  the 
region  to  return  to  the  Croats 
within  two  years,  with  the  UN 
administering  it  until  next 
month. 

Each  week  up  to  300  people 
leave  the  region,  Vukovaris 
Serb  authorities  say. 

Zeljko  Podbarac.  aged  3L,  is 
planning  to  leave  this  week 
with  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren. He  has  lived  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Teqje,  between  Osijek 
and  Vukovar,  for  17  years.  He 
has  sold  their  home  to  a Croat 
for  £7,500. 

"They  tell  me  this  Is  not  the 
place  for  you,  you  should 
leave,”  he  says  of  the  Croats 
visiting  Teqje  in  preparation 
for  claiming  back  their 
homes. 

A former  Croat  school 
friend  gave  him  friendly  ad- 
vice recently. 

"He  said,  you  better  leave 
because  as  a Serb  in  Croatia 
there  Is  no  life  for  you. 

“He  didn't  tell  me  that  I 
would  be  killed  or  anything; 
but  lie  said  that  I wouldn't  be 
able  to  live  properly  here  and 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
help  if  I’m  in  need  of  I 


from  the  war  that  ravaged  former  Yugoslavia  are  slowly  making  thofer  way  hack 
homo.  MQa  Pudgaca,  a Bosnian  Sorb,  stands  in  his  looted  homo  In  the  western  Bosnian 
town  of  Drear  yesterday.  Tha  town  was  won  fay  the  Bosnian  Croats  during  the  war  but 
they  lost  control  bi  municipal  elections  in  September  photograph:  goran  tomaSbac 


fore  December  14.  when  bor- 
der controls  wore  introduced 
between  eastern  Slavonia  and 
Serbia.  Until  then,  Serbs 
could  move  freely  between 
the  two  countries. 

Now  many  of  them  wDl 
need  a visa  to  travel  to  Serbia 
or  Montenegro,  the  rump 
states  of  Yugoslavia. 

'’[The  exodus]  started 
quietly  last  year.  But  in  the 
past  15  days  it  has  intensi- 
fied,” says  Milan  Trbqjevic  of 
the  joint  council  of  municipal- 
ities from  Eastern  Slavonia. 


“It's  difficult  to  say  exactly 
hut  at  least  30per  cent  of  the 
population  has  gone  already.” 

He  says  the  young  men,  in 
particular,  are  terrified  to 
stay  because  many  were  sol- 
diers In  the  war  and  are 
afraid  they  wDl  be  arrested 
and  tried  by  the  Croats. 

An  amnesty  means  that 
only  Serbs  Charged  with  war 
crimes  can  be  arrested  when 
the  Croats  take  over  Eastern 
Slavonia.  An  official  list  has 
25  names  on  it  But  Mr  Trbo- 
jevic  says  the  Croats  are  not 


respecting  the  amnesty  and 
that  legal  proceedings  have 
begun  against  many  former 
Serb  soldiers  not  on  the  offi- 
cial list 

“This  amnesty  law  has 
never  been  implwnunfad  and 
people  who  should  have  bean 
removed  from  the  list  are  stDl 
on  police  records. 

“Their  names  are  with  the 
border  monitors,”  he  says. 

The  exodus  will  cause  prob- 
lems for  Serbia  and  Bosnia, 
both  of  which  have  serious 
economic  problems. 
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‘Snubbed’  Turkey 
calls  EU’s  bluff 


Ctute  Morris  In  Ankara 


IT’S  prime  min- 
ister said  yesterday 
that  his  country 
would  formally  with- 
draw its  application  for  full 
membership  of  the  European 
Union  in  June  nni«ni  ftn  EU 
included  it  in  a list  of  candi- 
date countries. 

Mesut  Yilmaz  made  his 
comments  while  flying  to  the 
United  States  for  a meeting 
with  President  Clinton  tomor- 
row. He  hope6  Turkey  will 
receive  a warm  welcome  in 
Washington  after  the  snub  his 


government  believes  it  suf- 
fered at  European  summit 
in  Luxembourg. 

The  deadline  Mr  Yilmaz 
has  set  will  increase  pressure 
on  the  British  Government  to 
come  up  with  a compromise 
between  Turkey  and  the  EU 
during  Britain's  six-month 
presidency  of  the  union. 

Mr  Yffmaz’s  trip  to  the  US 
crones  during  a period  of  in- 
tense diplomacy  for  Turkey.  A 
few  days  before  its  disappoint- 
ment in  Luxembourg,  Ankara 
was  criticised  at  the  fgiamin 
summit  in. Tehran  for  its  de- 
fence links  with  Israel  and  its 

military  operations  in  north- 
ern Iraq. 

The  perceived  snubs 


prompted  anger  and  soul- 
searching  by  Turkish  politi- 
cians and  the  Turkish  media. 
There  have  been  calls  for  the 
coantry  to  seek  new  alliances, 
although  the  government  and 
the  military  establishment  still 

want  to  be  part  of  Europe. 
‘They  see  it  as  the  best  guaran- 
tee of  their  secular  tradition. 

"We  have  a 380  degree  chal- 
lenge,” one  official  said. 
"There  are  no  easy  options  in 


We  have  a 
360  degree 
challenge- 
no  easy  options 
many  direction’ 


any  direction.”  There  Is  a feet 
in&  though,  that  the  govern- 
ment would  like  to  show  that  it 

has  other  options,  «nd  that  the 
EU  should  not  it  for 
granted 

On  Monday,  the  Russian 
prime  minister,  Viktor  Cher- 
nomyrdin, was  in  Ankara  to 
sign  an  fittiDlion  deal  to  pro- 
vide Turkey  with  Russian  nat- 
ural gas  from  a pipeline  to  be 
built  under  the  Black  Sea.  Mr 
Chernomyrdin  spoke  of  the 


formation  of  a strategic  eco- 
nomy partnership. 

Russia  and  Turkey  have  an 
awkward  relationship,  how- 
ever. Some  politicians  here 
fear  that  the  gas  deal  wDl  make 
Turkey  dangerously  depen- 
dent on  an  historic  rival. 

The  US  is  the  one  country 
that  Turkey  really  respects, 
but  geographical  distance 
hardly  makes  it  a plausible 
substitute  for  the  EU.  Wash- 
ington Is  a strong  supporter  of 
Turkey's  eventual  integration 
Into  Europe. 

For  the  moment,  Mr  Yilmaz 
is  seeking  public  expressions 
of  American  friendship.  Hie 
wants  the  US  to  reduce  femffc 
on  Turkish  textiles,  and  he 
would  further  guarantees 
that  the  Qintan  administra- 
tion supports  the  proposal  to 
build  a pipeline  from  the  Azer- 
baijani capital,  Baku,  to  the 
Turkish  port  of  Ceyhan  to 
carry  billions  of  pounds’  worth 
of  Caspian  oil 

Mr  Yilmaz  is  also  likely  to  be 
under  pressure  in  Washington 
to  improve  Turkey’s  human 
rights  record.  The  case  of  the 
jailed  former  Kurdish  MP 
Leyla  Zana  has  received  partic- 
ular attention  in  the  US,  and 
more  than  150  members  of 
Congress  have  asked  Mr  rain, 
ton  to  raise  her  case  with  the 
prime  minister. 


11  ■ 1 EEE 

Sanctuary  from  the  mafia 


Kata  Connolly  In  Prague 


N ALLIANCE  has  been 
struck  between  the 
Church  and 
businessmen  to  combat  pro- 
tection  rackets  nm  by  the 

mafia. 

Frantisek  Mojzis,  a self- 
made  millionaire,  is  one  of 
dozens  of  Slovak  business- 
men seeking  refuge  in  the 
Catholic  Church  from  rack- 
eteers demanding  huge  pro- 
tection payments  and 
threatening  to  wn  their 
families  if  they  do  not  pay. 

Mr  Mqjzis.  aged  40,  was 
determined  that  the  racke- 
teers would  not  get  hold  of 
hte  vehicle-hire  ennHjpmy 
Drakes,  which  began  with 


five  employees  and  a £490 
annual  turnover  in  1989 
and  now  has  600  employees 
and  a £60  million  turnover. 

■ So  he  turned  his  business 
over  to  a Church-run  char- 
ity in  the  mafia  stronghold 
of  Banska  Bystrica,  a town 
of  90,000  people  in  Central 
Slovakia.  In  return,  the 
cash-strapped  Church  of- 
fered Mr  Mojxis,  his  wife 
Lenka,  and  their  three  chit 
dim  a secret  hide-out.  from 
where  he  continues  to  ran 
Ms  operation  in  safety. 

“If  you  give  in  to  them 
once,  they  win  end  up  de- 
stroying yon,”  he  said. 

Ha  received  bomb 
threats,  his  children  were 
followed,  attempts  were 
made  to  HD.  him  and  bis 


i 

sv 


bodyguards,  and  he  was 
forced  into  hiding. 

Then  he  arranged  to  meet 
Bishop  Rudolf  Balaz,  the 
chairman  of  the  Slovak 
Bishops’  Conference,  real- 
tedng  that  in  Slovakia  the 
Church  is  highly-respected 
—even  by  the  mafia. 

Bishop  Balaz  and  Mr  Moj- 
zis agreed  that  Drukos 
Should  be  transferred  to  the 
Society  for  Helping  the 
Poor  and  the  Sick.  Forty 
other  businessmen  have 
since  sought  protection,  ac- 
cording to  the  bishop. 

The  Church  claim*  that  it 
is  not  taking  money  from 
Drakos,  and  that  fay 
the  businessmen  it  is  help- 
ing to  free  the  country  from 
the  mafia’s  grip. 
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Supporters  of  the 
South  Korean 
presidential 
candidate 
Lee  Hoi-chang  wave 
signs  during  a 
political  rally  on  the 
eve  of  today’s  polls. 

Many  voters  are  still 
not  convinced  that 
either  he  or  his  main 
rival,  the  veteran 
dissident  Kim  Dae- 
jung,  wlU  be  able  to 
solve  a worsening 
economic  crisis. 

The  International 
Monetary  Fund  is 
recommending 
closures,  sackings 
and  severed  credit 
fines,  but  South  Korea 
prefers  frugality 


South  Koreans  refuse  to  see  red 


Whoever  wins  today’s  presidential  election  must 
reconcile  the  country’s  past  with  changes  for 
its  future,  reports  Andrew  Higgins  in  Seoul 


WAVING  towards 
machinery  that 
helped  to  power 
South  Korea's 
boom  but  now 
propels  it  into  gloom  as  it 
votes  for  a new  president,  Cho 
Jang-rae  asks  a question  that 
makes  poison  of  the  prescrip- 
tions of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund:  “How  can 
you  close  down  something  as 
impressive  as  this?" 

It  is  indeed  a sight  to  behold 
— a car  engine  plant  bigger 
than  four  football  fields  and 
pulsing  with  flashing  lights. 
Robots  do  £M  per  cent  of  the 
work  but  even  humans  labour 
around  the  dock. 

There  is  something  very 


odd,  however,  about  all  the 
activity:  the  firm  that  runs 
the  plant,  Kia  Motors,  is 
bankrupt  Two  months  ago  It 
became  South  Korea's  biggest 
corporate  casualty  in  the  cri- 
sis that  has  overshadowed 
today's  neck-and-neck  elec- ! 
tion  and  pushed  the  country 
towards  the  brink  of  default 
When  companies  Hop  in 
South  Korea,  and  most  other 
Asian  countries,  they  rarely 
fold.  Kept  afloat  by  fluids 
from  a state  bank,  the  Asan 
Bay  works,  Kin’s  biggest,  still 
makes  1,500  cars  a day:  11,000 
workers  still  report  for  work. 
Mr  Cho,  a manager  still 
shows  off  his  hi-tech  assem- 
bly line. 


Bankruptcy  has  shaved  out- 
put targets  and  pushed  some 
staff  into  early  retirement 
but  it  has  barely  ruffled  the 
rhythm  iff  the  day.  Workers 
do  group  excercises,  sing  a 
company  song  and  diiigpnHy 
chum  out  cars  for  a market 
swamped  by  overproduction. 
Kia  wants  to  make  a million 
vehicles  next  year. 

While  the  IMF  prescribes 
closures,  sackings  and  sev- 
ered credit  lines.  South  Korea 
prefers  frugality.  A banner 
decorates  a Kia  cafeteria: 
“Save  a Grain  of  Rice  and 
Help  Save  Kia."  It  would  take 
all  the  rice  in  Asia  to  cover 
Kia’s  debts:  it  owes  more  than 
£6  billion.  Whoever  wins 


today's  poll  must  somehow 
reconcile  the  gulf  between  the 
patterns  of  South  Korea’s  past 
and  what  the  IMF  Insists 
must  he  its  future.  Neither  of 
the  two  front-runners,  Lee 
Hoi-chang  and  the  veteran 
dissident  Elm  Dae-jung, 
seems  to  know  what  to  do. 
This  may  explain  why  20  per 
cent  of  voters  are  undecided. 

"In  Korea.  Japan  or  China, 
genuine  bankruptcy  cannot 
exist  It  is  a different  mental- 
ity. Everyone  one  wants  to 
stick  together  like  in  a big 
clan,”  Professor  Park  Kl-an  of 
KyungHee  University  said. 

“Nobody  likes  change,  but 
now  the  circumstances  leave 
□s  no  choice.  There  will  be 
drastic  change;  after  the  elec- 
tion. There  must  be  in  order 
to  exist.” 

When  Kia  first  ran  into 
trouble  during  the  summer, 
its  workers  rallied  beneath 
the  company  flag  to  cheer  the 


status  quo.  Kim  Sun-hong,  the 
chairman,  defiled  the  hanfa 
demands  that  he  should  go.  It 
took  bankruptcy  and  effective 
nationalisation  to  force  him 
out 

The  workers,  who  all  have 
shares  In  the  firm,  staged  pro- 
tests to  demand  his  return.  He 

a thing  that  must  never  hap- 
pen. I’ve  never  even  thought 
about  it.” 

The  most  probable  fate  of 
Kia  is  a government-engineer- 
ed merger  with  sunming. 
who,  although  likely  to  keep 
the  company  going,  is  dis- 
missed at  Asan  Bay  as  a 

and  realise  a better  society.” 
A symbol  of  both  economic 
might  and  national  pride. 
Korea's  car  industry  did  not 
spring  from  market  forces  but 
was  decreed  into  existence  by 
Park  Ghtmg-hee,  the  late  mili- 
tary dictator.  When  the  Hyun- 
dai conglomerate  began  work 

‘In  Korea,  Japan  or  China,  genuine  bankruptcy  cannot  exist 
Everyone  one  wants  to  stick  together,  like  in  one  big  clan9 

is  now  in  hiding,  but  E3a  still 
hands  out  brochures  listing 
him  as  boss. 

Typical  of  this  dogged  loy- 
alty to  the  system  the  IMF 
wants  banished  Is  the  almost 
teary  devotion  of  Choh  Dong- 
in.  “I  think  of  Kia  as  a mem- 
ber of  my  family.  It  is  part  of 
myself." 

He  cannot  contemplate  the 
factory  ever  shutting.  “This  is 

tminn-hn<hing  Interloper.  The 
fury  triggered  by  Kia’s  woes 
highlights  the  difficulty  of 
curing  a problem  that  visiting 
technocrats  would  like  to  heal 
with  a tree-market  scalpel. 

Cars,  along  with  steel  and 
ships,  stir  powerful  emotions. 
A film  promoting  Kia  de- 
scribes car-making  with  reli- 
gious fervour.  “It  will  bring 
bounty  and  hope  to  mankind 

on  a north-south  highway  in 
the  1960s,  he  told  the  firm: 
“You’re  building  the  roads, 
now  we  need  same  cars.” 
Hyundai,  gorged  with  cheap 
credit  and  shielded  from  com- 
petition by  a ban  on  imparts 
that  was  not  lifted  until  1987, 
is  now  the  country's  biggest 
car-maker. 

What  mattered  in  the  past 
was  production  not  profits. 

Free  to  scramble  their  ac- 
counts, combines  known  as 
chaebols  built  factories  at 
home  and  conquered  markets 
abroad.  Debts  piled  up,  so  did 
inventories,  and  the  formula 
no  longer  works.  Eight  chae- 
bols have  gone  bust,  though, 
like  Kia,  they  plow  on  much 
as  before- 

Mr  Cho , the  loyal  manager, 
joined  Kia  eleven  11  years  ago 
after  serving  in  the  army's 
special  forces.  He  says  he  had 
no  idea  that  his  firm  was 
drowning  in  a sea  of  red  ink. 
“It  was  all  so  sudden.  I read 
about  it  In  the  newspapers.” 

He  resents  outsiders  telling 
Korea  what  to  do,  saying 
“They  don't  understand  our 
economy”!  He'  is  afraid  that 
there  will  be  wrenching 
change  ahead. 

T cannot  do  anything.  It  is 
not  Just  Kia  that  has  prob- 
lems, but  the  whole  country 
that  is  going  bankrupt.” 


Ignored  in  health 
and  sickness 


President  Arap  Moi 
is  not  campaigning 
in  the  Kenyan  slums 
swept  by  cholera, 

Lucy  Hannan 

in  Nairobi  reports 


SURROUNDED  by  filth 
and  terrorised  by  crime, 
residents  of  the  suburb 
of  Korogocho  routinely  refer 
to  themselves  as  the  “forgot- 
ten ones”.  But  even  their  mis- 
ery could  be  ignored  when  a 
cholera  epidemic  took  grip  in 
Nairobi's  slums  as  a nurses' 
strike  entered  its  third  week. 

Government  hospitals  have 
remained  deserted  since  the 
nurses  began  a a national 
strike  on  November  28.  They 
stuck  to  their  demands,  de- 
spite being  confronted  in 
some  provinces  by  police 
with  tear  gas.  Striking  health 
workers  have  threatened  pri- 
vate hospital  staff  and  warned 
of  disrupting  services. 

The  strike  is  the  second 
serious  wave  of  industrial 
action  to  sweep  Kenya  before 
the  general  election  on  De- 
cember 29.  Nurses  — like 
teachers  in  October  — want  a 
200  per  cent  to  500  per  cent 
pay  rise. 

Emergency  tents  have  been 
erected  in  two  slums  and  vol- 
unteer nurses  and  health 
workers  have  been  brought 
in.  So  Tar.  the  response  has 
come  almost  exclusively  from 
the  non-governmental  sector, 
government  representatives 
visited  Korogocho  cholera  pa- 
tients for  the  first  time  on  De- 
cember 15.  Health  workers 
have  confirmed  at  least  30 
deaths  In  Nairobi  so  far. 

But  grim  accounts  of  dying 
patients  and  suffering  foiled 
to  push  Presided  Daniel  arap 
Mot's  government  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table  u itil  Tuesday, 
when  the  strike  leaders  were 
finally  allowed  to  express 

their  grievances. 

Corruption,  low  wages  and 
low  morale  have  undermined 
the  Kenyan  health  system. 
Patients  routinely  bribe  hos- 
pital staffto  get  treatment,  or 
are  expected  to  produce  their 
own  syringes,  plastic  gloves. 
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Peace  hangs  on  the  wire  as  Israel 
maps  its  West  Bank  withdrawal 


News  in  brief 


cotton  wool  drugs  and  other 
medical  equipment. 

Patrick  Chege.  whose  knee- 
cap was  broken  in  a police 
beating,  was  in  KenyAtta  Hos- 
pital for  a month  without 
receiving  treatment  because 
“doctors  kept  asking  me  to 
give  them  a little  something". 
Some  patients  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  their  bills  are  kept 
in  the  wards  — sometimes  for 
months. 

Ling  Kitui,  a Nairobi  GP, 
said  doctors  were  often  forced 
to  make  difficult  decisions  on 
scarce  resources,  “because 
the  greatest  problem  Is  mis-  j 
use  of  CUnds  at  a ministerial ; 
level". 

Government  hospitals  often 
lack  adequate  supplies,  and 
Mr  Moi’s  regime  appears  to 
be  unwilling  or  unable  to  plug 
the  holes. 

Pharmaceutical  companies 
haw  even  placed  adverts  in 
local  papers  advising  “how  to 
spot  real  drugs". 

Dr  Kituyi  says  that  telling 
patients  how  genuine  drugs 
are  packaged  has  become  a 
crucial  part  of  treatment, 
“otherwise  sick  people  pay  a 
lot  or  money  for  fiour-and- 
sugar  pills”. 

In  Korogocho,  people  can- 
not afford  bribes.  They  save 
their  money  to  buy  buckets  of 
clean  water  and  a daily  meal  i 
of  green  leaves  and  maize 
meal. 

An  estimated  20  per  cent  of 
children  in  Korogocho  are 
malnourished  and  on  assisted 
feeding  programmes,  accord- 
ing to  John  Kitheka  of  Pro- 
vide International,  an  Kenyan 
aid  organisation. 

Mr  Moi  knows  he  will  get 
few  votes  in  these  urban  dis- : 
tricts.  An  energetic  cam- ; 
paigner  in  the  provinces,  he  , 
leaves  these  areas  alone.  | 
George  Mburu,  a 28-year-old 
volunteer  community-health 
worker  who  was  born  in  Kor- 
ogocho.  says  he  will  probably 
not  bother  to  vote  at  all  in  the 
elections,  which  that  be  says 
will  “make  no  difference". 

Mr  Moi  is  seeking  to  extend 
his  19-year  rule  by  another 
five-year  terra,  and  is  ex-  ] 
pected  to  win  the  election. 'Mr 
Mburu  says  several  opposi-  j 
tion  candidates  have  visited 
the  slum,  but  no  representa- 
tives from  Mr  Moi’s  party. 
Kami. 


DnldSharrock 
In  Jerusalem  and 
Ian  Black  In  London 

HOPE  of  a speedy  end  to 
the  impasse  in  the 
Middle  East  peace  pro- 
cess received  another  blow 
last  night  when  the  Israeli 
government  split  on  how 
much  West  Bank  land  it  is 
prepared  to  band  back  to  the 
Palestinians. 

Bitter  disagreement  in  his 
cabinet  means  that  the  prime 
minister,  Binyamin  Netan- 
yahu, will  meet  the  US  secre- 
tary of  state,  Madeleine  Al- 
bright, in  Paris  today  without 
a new  map  showing  the  depth 
of  a further  withdrawal 
In  the  third  stormy  meeting 
in  four  days,  ministers  failed 
to  choose  between  two  maps, 
both  of  which  would  leave  Is- 
rael in  control  of  more  than 
half  the  West  Bank.  Mr  Net- 
anyahu is  therefore  expected 
to  discuss,  only  in  general 
terms,  what  Israel's  considers 
its  vital  Interests. 

Among  these  are  140  Jewish 
settlements.  Cabinet  has 
vowed  to  “safeguard  all  settle- 
ments, surrounding  areas  and 
roads  leading  to  them”. 

Barring  surprises,  this 
means  that  Mrs  Albright  can 
expect  little  progress  later 
today  at  a meeting  In  London 
with  the  Pales tinan  Authority 
president,  Yasser  Arafat. 

Mr  Arafot  will  also  meet 
Tony  Blair  and  Robin  Cook, 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  who 
are  to  describe  their  plans  to 
"actively  complement”  US 
Middle  East  policy  during 
Britain's  European  Union 
presidency,  an  January  1. 

Britain,  like  the  US,  is 
pressing  Israel  to  make  a 
“substantial  and  credible”  re- 


deployment and  refrain  from 
settlement  activity  and  other 
unilateral  actions,  while  urg- 
ing the  Palestinians  to  coop- 
erate on  security  with  Israel. 

Mr  Arafot,  who  had  been 
hoping  that  Europe  would 
take  a more  Independent 
stance,  will  be  told  that  Brit- 
ain has  no  plans  to  compete 
with  the  US,  though  he  will 
win  personal  support  at  a 
time  when  the  deadlock  in  ne- , 
gotiations  and  his  own  poor  i 
health  have  left  him  exposed 
to  hardliners  and  rivals  jock- 
eying for  power. 

Notwithstanding  the  inter- 
national pressure  for  pro- 
gress. Israel's  domestic  poli- 
tics seem  to  guarantee  a : 
continued  stalemate  in  the 
Oslo  process. 

Its  cabinet  has  been  locked 
in  debate  over  two  rival 
maps.  The  first,  drafted  by  the 


defence  minister.  Yitzhak 
Mordechai,  proposes  retain- 
ing 52  per  cent  of  the  territo- 
ries. The  second,  drawn  up  by 
the  national  infrastructure 
minister.  Ariel  Sharon,  envis- 
ages holding  on  to  64  per  cent. 

The  chief  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is  the  depth  of 
the  security  buffer  zones  run- 
ning north-south  on  either 
side  of  the  West  Bank, 
thereby  denying  the  nascent 
Palestinian  state  a border 
with  neighbouring  Jordan. 

Mr  Mordechai  also  wants  to 
retain  control  of  a lateral 
route  through  the  territories, 
while  Mr  Sharon  proposes  a 
further  two  east-west  routes  . 

Neither  proposal  is  likely  to 
be  approved  by  the  Palestin- 
ians who.  under  the  Oslo  ac- 
cords, should  have  control  oT 
90  per  cent  of  the  West  Bank 
by  the  middle  of  next  year,  In 


advance,  of  a final-status 
agreement'/ 

But  in  a possible  sign"  of 
movement  behind  the  scenes, 
Israeli  newspapers  reported 
that  Washington  had  climbed 
down  from  its  harder  position 
or  last  month  and  was  pre- 
pared to  give  Mr  Netanyahu 
until  late  next  month  to  pres- 
ent his  percentage  with- 
drawal — allowing  him  time 
to  get  his  government's  bud- 
get passed  by  the  Knesset 

Meanwhile  an  opposition 
Labour  MP.  Dali  a Itzik, 
claimed  yesterday  that  Mr 
Netanyahu  had  promised  Mrs 
Albright  a withdrawal  from 
12  per  cent  of  the  West  Bahk- 
The  figure  is  in  line  with 
what  Mrs  Albright  has  sug- 
gested Is  a realistic  pullback, 
despite  Palestinian  demands 
for  a minimum  30  per  cent 
withdrawal. 


A group  of  Palestinians  are  handcuffed  and  detained  at  the  checkpoint  leading  from 
Jerusalem,  accused  of  not  having  the  proper  documents  photograph:  oamd  silverman 


Arafat  blamed  for  deaths  in  custody 


David  Sharrock 
In  JmuralMn 


THE  death  in  custody  of 
at  least  18  people 
prompted  a call  yester- 
day for  the  Palestinian  Au- 
thority president  to  clean 
up  his  security  apparatus. 
Bassem  Eld,  director  of 

the  Palestinian  human 
rights  monitoring  group, 
accused  Yasser  Arafat  of 
“giving  a kind  of  impunity 
to  the  torturers  and 
killers”. 

Mr  Eld  said  Palestinians 
might  have  accepted  a few 
deaths  In  detention  if  they 
bad  been  investigated 
quickly  and  those  respon- 
sible punished. 

“After  someone  Is  tor- 
tured to  death  in  prison  the 
Palestinian  Authority  has 
the  choice  to  show  It  was  a 
mistake  by  taking  appro- 


priate measures,”  he  said. 
“If  It  chooses  to  cover  up 
the  facts,  mistreats  the  fam- 
ilies or  those  it  killed,  lies 
to  the  press,  while  at  the 
same  time  failing  to  protect 
Palestinians  from  Israeli 
human  rights  violations, 
then  it  Is  time  to  condemn. 

“I  call  on  our  president, 
Abu-Ammar  [Arafat]  to 
clean  up  the  messes  in  the 
prisons,  security  forces  and 
the  offices  of  your  district 
attorneys,  or  else  we  shall 
have  no  choice  but  to  con- 
clude that  what  they  do  is 
in  your  name.” 

The  group's  latest  report 
on  deaths  in  detention 
paints  a grim  picture  of  law 
enforcement  in  the  last 
three  years  in  the  fledgling 
Palestinian  state. 

“Torture  is  a routine  and 
everyday  reality  in  the  au- 
tonomous areas,"  it  claims. 

Five  of  the  deaths  in  cus- 


tody were  immediately 
called  “suicides”,  despite 
overwhelming  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  In  two  of 
these  cases  '‘the  suicide 
claim  was  so  feeble  as  to  be 
dropped  from  discussion 
within  hours  or  days”. 

Post-mortem  reports  in 
some  of  the  cases  conflict 
strongly  with  testimony 
from  the  victims’  families, 
who  reported  signs  of  tor- 
ture, including  cigarette 
burns  and  scars. 

Despite  repeated  prom- 
ises from  Mr  Arafat  that 
the  deaths  would  be  investi- 
gated, none  has  resulted  in 
an  official  report 

While  some  families 
heard  the  news  of  their  rel- 
ative's death  from  radio 
news  reports,  others  were 
approached  by  Palestinian 
Authority  representatives 
offering  compensation. 

"These  offers  varied  tre- 


mendously; some  included 
jobs  and  cash,  others  land 
or  a declaration  that  the 
victim  died  a ‘martyr’  for 
the  Palestinian  revolu- 
tion,’* the  report  says. 

“At  the  same  tim*.  some 
families  have  never  been 
offered  compensation  or 
even  an  apology,  in  at  least 
one  case,  the  family  was 
told  to  shut  up  or  face  the 
arrest  of  additional  family 
members.” 

Mr  Arafat  has  met  two 
victims*  families.  In  the 
case  of  Rashid  Fityani.  he 
offered  the  family  a 
voucher  worth  £l£3o.  to  be 
redeemed  at  the  finance 
ministry. 

He  offered  the  son  ofTaw- 
fiq  al-Sawarka,  a bedouin,  a 
job  as  a mechanic  at  the 
Gaza  Central  Prison  and  a 
piece  of  land.  The  family 
claim  that  the  offer  was 
never  honoured. 


'Few  support  use  of 
force  against  Iraq1 

THE  Russian  foreign  minister,  Yevgeny  Primakov,  saidyester-i  - 
day  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  world  opposed  the 
use  afforce  against  Iraq  for  its  obstruction  of  the  United 
Nations  weapons  inspectors. 

“We  are  against  the  use  of  force.  I think  that  we  have  a solid 
majority  behind  this  position  in  the  world,  an  overwhelming 
majority,"  he  said  atNato  headquarters  after  the  United  States 
secretary  of  state,  Madeleine  Albright,  had  said  "means  other 
than  diplomacy”  could  not  be  ruled  out. — Reuters.  Brussels. 

Cuba  faces  £11 5m  damages 

A UNITED  States  district  judge  yesterday  awarded  the  families  of 
three  Cuban- American  pilots  more  than  (Iff!  million  <£l  15  mil- 
lion) in  damages  against  the  Cuban  government  for  the  deaths  of 
the  men,  who  were  shot  down  by  a Cuban  Jet  fighter  in  February 
1996. 

The  judge  ruled  against  the  Cuban  government  and  the  Cuban 
air  force  in  a wrongful  death  lawsuit  filed  by  the  men’s  relatives, 

who  sought  damages  from  Cuban  assets  frozen  in  the  US.  The 
three  US  citizens,  and  another  man  from  Miami,  were  shot  down 
o ver  international  waters  by  a Cuban  MiG  as  they  s^rched  for 
Cuban  migrants  at  sea. 

The  civil  suit  was  the  first  to  go  to  trial  under  a 1996  anti- 
terrorism  law  that  aims  to  extend  US  Jurisdiction  beyond  the 
country's  borders  for  attacks  on  US  citizens- — Reuters,  Miami 

Belgium  ‘botched  Rwanda  aid’ 

THE  Belgian  government  was  heavily  censured  in  parliament 
yesterday  for  its  part  in  an  incompetent  United  Nations  relief 
operation  in  Rwanda  three  years  ago  in  which  10  Belgian  para- 
troopers were  killed. 

The  men  were  shot  in  cold  blood  by  Hutu  militiamen  in  April 
1994  after  surrendering  when  the  convoy  in  which  they  were 

escorting  the  then  Rwandan  prliru»  mininfor  was  Ktrrrnnnriwl 
A parliamentary  report  presented  to  MPs  blames  the  men's 
commanding  officers  and  the  UN  operation's  Canadian  com- 
mander for  lacking  professionalism  and  the  Belgian  government 
for  placing  unprepared  troops  in  an  impossible  situation.  It 
alleges  that  had  the  operation  been  properly  staffed  by  the 
international  «Hnmimity  later  lrtinoeampg  iff  up  to  1 minion  pwnpto 
could  have  been  avoided.  — Stephen  Bates,  Brussels. 


Mir  crew  aborts  experiment 

THE  Mir  crew  yesterday  aborted  an  experiment  involving  a 
powerful  new  camera  it  was  hoped  would  locate  punctures  in  the 

Spektr  module  caused  in  June  when  it  collided  with  a cargo  ship. 
Officials  said  the  device  failed  to  respond  properly  to  commands 
after  being  released  from  the  Russian  space  station. 

The  Inspector,  a ooe-yar&lang  robot  equipped  with  a high- 

resdution  camera,  was  stm  floating  near  the  Mir  but  was  not  in 
danger  of  hitting  the  spacecraft,  a mission  control  spokeswoman 
said.  — AP,  Moscow. 


Abacha  misses  summit 

NIGERIA’S  leader,  Sam  Abacha,  was  absent  from  a security 
summit  of West  African  beads  of  state  yesterday  because  of 
illness.  Togo's  president,  Gnassingbe  Eyadema,  said. 

. He  awTwwm.^  numeral  Ahacha’s  condition  at  the  start  of 
on&<faypxtraorrt'na*ryineeti»^g|pf  theRmvunMahef^nmvrii’mifyrtr 
West  African  States  in  the  Togolese  capital  Lome.  Gen  Abadia 
was  due  to  be  chairman; 

President  Eyadenaa's  explanation  contradicted  that  given  by 
the  Nigerian  foreign  minister,  Tomlkiml.  He  said  Gen  Abacha 
was  unable  to  attend  becausecf “circumstances  of  state  beyond 
his  control". — Reuters.  Lome. 


King  comes  bearing  gift 

THE  blues  legend  B.B.  King  said  yesterday  that  he  had  decided  to 
give  his  frosty  red  electric  guitar,  Lucille,  to  the  Pope. 

The  US  singer,  aged  72,  said  be  would  present  the  guitar,  his 
foitfaM  tonring  companion  tffsome  60  y^rs,  to  the  pontiff  tomor- 
row during  a trip  to  Rome  in  which  he  will  be  one  of  the  stars  of 
foe  Vatican’s  annual  Christmas  concert.  —Reuters.  Vatican  City. 
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Hungering  for  a cure 

Malnutrition  can  be  tackled — with  political  will 


THE  HUNGRY  child  should  be  fed.  This 
simple  statement  appears  in  one  of  the 
earliest  documents  on  human  rights  — 
the  Geneva  Declaration  of  1924.  Three- 
quarters  of  a century  later,  malnutri- 
tion remains  the  hidden  source  for 
disease,  stunting,  mental  retardation 
and  early  death  for  millions  of  children 
around  the  world.  Unicefs  seasonal 
report,  The  State  of  the  World’s  Chil- 
dren*, calls  it  a "silent  emergency” 
which  is  taking  a vast  toll  and  yet  has 
stirred  too  little  public  alarm.  This  is 
not  only  about  victims  of  flood,  famine 
or  flight  in  Bangladesh,  North  Korea  or 
Congo.  Malnutrition  contributes  to 
over  half  of  almost  12  million  deaths 
annually  among  children  under  five  in 
developing  countries.  Deprivation  has 
increased  in  the  former  Soviet  bloc  — 
15  per  cent  of  under-twos  in  Russia  are 
now  stunted.  And  even  in  the  US,  more 
than  a quarter  of  all  children  under  12 
go  hungry  for  at  least  part  of  the  year. 

The  729  children  rushed  to  hospital  in 
Japan  after  watching  Nintendo’s 
“Pocket  Monsters”  cartoon  show  at- 
tracted rather  more  attention  yesterday 
than  Unicefs  estimate  that  million 
children  worldwide  are  stunted.  From 
the  Chinese  “fiat  babies”  who  bring 
good  luck  on  New  Year  cards  to  our 
own  Teletubbies,  the  preferred  image  of 
kidS  is  plumpness  — though  not  the 
distended  stomachs  of  the  malnour- 
ished child.  Has  anyone  ever  painted  a | 
thin  baby  Jesus? 

Unicefs  argument  is  not  just  an  ap- 
peal to  our  consciences.  Malnutrition,  it 
says,  has  a much  deeper  impact  than 
usually  recognised.  The  problem  starts 
with  malnourished  women  who  are 
pregnant  Low  birth  weight  babies  will 
have  lower  IQs  than  healthy  children. 
Malnutrition  is  a hidden  factor  for  a 
wide  range  of  diseases  and  disabilities 
— ft om  measles  to  blindness.  It  impairs 
the  immune  system  Of  five  times  as 
many  people  across  the  world  as  HIV. 


Unicef  offers  a menu  of  measures  to 
tackle  malnutrition:  some  are  ex- 
tremely (heap  and  straightforward. 
Oral  rehydration  therapy  already  saves 
one  million  children  every  year  from 
death  due  to  dehydration  caused  by 
diarrhoea.  New  ways  are  being  ex- 
plored to  look  for  vitamin  A deficiency 
— with  a simple  hand-held  light  focused 
on  the  child’s  pupil  — and  to  test  for 
iodine  deficiency  — with  a simple  “dip- 
stick” in  the  child’s  urine.  Protection 
against  worms  only  costs  a few  cents. 
But  the  practical  measures  need  to  be 
underpinned  by  a coherent  philosophy. 
In  terms  of  national  interest  alone, 
social  and  economic  progress  depends 
largely  upon  better  nutrition  and  im- 
proved health  and  sanitation.  Where 
the  kids  grow  taller,  the  GNP  figures 
rise  too.  The  connection  between  poor 
nutrition  and  social  discrimination 
against  women  has  to  be  spelled  out 
Women  who  are  poor  and  deprived 
continue  to  form  the  world’s  largest 
oppressed  class.  Unicef  can  point  to  the 
benefits  which  have  accrued  in 
countries  such,  as  Zimbabwe  which  in- 
vested heavily  in  human  resources 
with  special  emphasis  on  access  for 
women  and  girls. 

Rich  countries  too  need  to  take  these 
lessons  on  board.  A new  survey  from 
the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health 
shows  that  most  Americans  place  con- 
cern for  their  children’s  health  way 
below  drugs  and  crime  — although  one 
in  five  US  children  live  below  the 
poverty  line.  In  the  end,  no  matter  how 
inventive  the  remedial  measures  may 
be,  it  requires  political  will  to  cany 
them  out  In  poor  and  rich  countries 
alike,  says  Unicef,  governments  can 
either  take  positive  action,  or  allow 
children  to  become  intellectually  dis- 
abled, physically  stunted  and  vulnera- 
ble to  illness  in  later  life.  There  should 
only  be  one  choice. 

* Oxford  University  Press,  £6.95. 


Wanted:  a national  pain  service 

Thi&is  an  obvioustask  for  the  community  health  councils 


FOR -the  oldest  medical  problem  in  the 
world,  pain  was  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ously ignored  issues  by  western  medi- 
cine. As  late  as  1990,  a joint  report  from 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and  the 
College  of  Anaesthetists  described  the 
management  of  pain  after  surgery  as 
“unsatisfactory”  and  went  on  to  note 
that  "failure  to  relieve  pain  is  morally 
and  ethically  unacceptable”.  A survey 
two  years  earlier  of  27  medical  schools 
found  four  offering  no  tuition  on  pain 
and  the  rest  averaging  only  three-and-a- 
half  hours  over  five-year  courses.  Other 
studies  have  suggested  four  million 
people  in  this  country  are  living  in 
constant  pain  from  non  fatal  causes. 
Five  out  of  six  were  taking  pain  killers 
but  70  per  cent  were  still  suffering. 
Important  progress  has  been  made 
within  hospitals  since  1990  as  this 
week’s  Audit  Commission  report  on 
anaesthesia  charts  but  there  is  still 
much  room  for  improvement  57  per 
cent  of  hospitals  now  have  acute  pain 
teams  but  that  still  leaves  43  per  cent 
without  one. 

One  consultant  anaesthetist  summed 
up  the  state  of  his  profession  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1990s  as  “good  at 
putting  people  to  sleep,  keeping  them 
alive  during  operations,  but  pain  relief 
after  that  tended  to  belong  to  the  dark 
ages”.  Why  has  pain  control  been  so 
slow?  After  all  Hippocrates,  the  father 
of  modern  medicine,  recognised  the 
pain  killing  power  of  opium  over  2000 
years  ago  and  syringes  were  invented 
by  150  BC.  Is  the  stiff  upper  lip  the 


cause  in  Britain?  Hardly,  because  Brit- 
ain has  been  ahead  of  several  other 
states.  Hospices,  which  have  not  only 
pioneered  new  forms  of  controlling 
physical  pain  but  also  addressed  emo- 
tional and  spiritual  pain  as  well,  were 
invented  here.  We  use  more  morphine 
than  most  other  western  states.  Indeed, 
one  American  writer  has  linked  these 
advances  in  pain  control  to  the  stiff 
upper  lip:  which  was  prompted  not  so 
much  by  fear  of  pain  but  dread  of 
“losing  control”. 

This  week’s  report  uncovers  a fam- 
iliar problem:  wide  variations  in  prac- 
tice. In  some  hospitals  it  found  90  per 
cent  of  patients  were  left  in  moderate  or 
severe  pain  after  surgery  compared  to 
just  10  per  cent  in  others.  Even  within 
hospitals,  there  was  wide  variation  ac- 
cording to  the  training  of  the  doctors.  It 
found  confusion  in  some  hospitals  be- 
tween anaesthetists  and  surgeons  over 
who  was  responsible  for  prescribing 
pain  relief  Zs  it  any  wonder  hospital 
chief  executives  selected  anaesthesia  as 
the  most  important  issue  the  Commis- 
sion could  examine?  There  are  some 
obvious  fronts  on  which  progress  could 
be  achieved:  many  hospitals  have  clini- 
cal guidelines  covering  pain  but  rarely 
audit  compliance.  One  hospital  has  pio- 
neered grading  operations  according  to 
pain  levels  with  different  recommended 
pain  control  prescriptions  for  each 
level.  Will  others  please  follow.  Few 
purchasers  include  pain  relief  stan- 
dards in  contracts  — an  obvious  cam- 
paign for  community  health  councils. 


Blair  also  needs  a Buddy 


As  Clinton  knows,  dogs  are  a politician’s  best  friend 


IF  A MAN’S  best  friend  is  his  dog,  a 
president’s  best  Mend  is  his  Buddy.  At 
least  that’s  the  conclusion  of  seven  days 
of  deliberating,  brain-storming  and 
focus-grouping  — all  to  pick  a name  for 
Bill  Clinton’s  new  pet.  The  three-month 
old  labrador,  eventually  named  after 
the  president’s  late  Uncle  Buddy,  is 
already  scaring  the  living  daylights  out 
of  the  first  First  Pet,  Socks  the  cat, 
prompting  Mr  Clinton  to  wonder  if  the 
two  will  ever  get  along.  “It’s  kind  of  like 
peace  in  Ireland  or  the  Middle  East,”  he 
said. 

The  Buddy  episode  has  been  seized  on 
as  further  proof  of  Mr  Clinton’s  chronic 
indecisiveness,  but  also  as  evidence  of 
another  defining  trait  his  need  to  be 
loved.  With  daughter  Chelsea  packed 
off  to  college,  the  President  apparently 
pined  for  a loyal  companion.  Of  course. 
Buddy  is  not  the  first  pet  to  speak 
volumes  about  his  politician  master. 
Alan  Clark’s  rottweilers,  named  after 


Leni  RiefenstaM  and  Hannah  Reich, 
confirmed  the  maverick  MFs  slightly 
alarming  fosduoation  with  all  things 
Hitlerian  — just  as  the  Fuhrer's  deci- 
sion to  kill  his  alsatian,  Mitzi,  before 
his  own  suicide  has  always  seemed  like 
the  most  fitting  of  final  acts.  Politicians 
can  use  a pet  to  reveal  their  pet  inter- 
ests and  ambitions:  Geoffrey  Howe  bad 
Budget,  Michael  Foot  had  Dizzy,  the 
luckless  Bob  Dole  had  Leader. 

Choice  of  species  can  also  be  telling 
Lyndon  Johnson's  cattle  marked  hzm 
out  as  a macho  herdsman.  Ken  Living- 
stone’s enemies  say  his  fondness  for 
salamanders  reflects  a slimy,  reptilian 
nature.  Pets  can  alter  history:  Cather- 
I ine  the  Great’s  passion  for  horses 
proved  damaging,  while  Richard  Nix- 
on's dog  Checkers  saved  his  career. 
Only  Margaret  Thatcher  got  by  without 
animal,  company.  Mr  Blair  should  learn 
the  lesson  of  history  — and  keep  a 
buddy  close  by. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Just  watch  what  you  eat 


On  Campbell’s  swoop:  in 
search  of  the  real  opposition 


GOOD  hick  with  your 
campaign  on  genet- 
ically modified  foods 
{Leader,  December  17).  My 
union  — the  biggest  In  the 
fbod  Industry,  with  200,000 
members  working  at  every 
stage  of  the  fbod  chain — be- 
lieves that  consumers  have  an 
absolute  right  to  know  what 
the?  are  eating.  That  is  why 
we  have  called,  tor  compulsory 
labelling  of  all  toods  to  reveal 
any  genetically  modified  in- 
gredients. We  also  want  to  see 
a public  register  established  of 
all  the  GM  products  on  the 
market. 

Few  people  realise  that  a 
wide  variety  of  toods  already 
in  the  shops  contain  Mon- 
santo-modified soya  beans  — 
not  just  “meat”  dishes  where 
all  or  part  of  the  meat  is 
replaced  by  soya  protein,  but 
also  apparently  innocuous 
products  like  cakes. 

There  is  some  good  news  on 
the  fbod  front  1 am  delighted 
that  the  Government  is  to 
meet  our  demands  for  an  inde- 
pendent inquiry  into,  the  orl- 
gtepr  of  the  BSE  outbreak,  and 
1398  will  see  the  first  move 
towards  labelling  of  GM  foods 
(though  not  the  degree  of 
openness  we  would  like). 

We  believe  the  only  way  to 
restore  public  confidence  Is  to 
subject  the  whole  process  of 
food  production  and  distribu- 
tion to  rigorous  scrutiny.  New 
threats  to  food  safety  are  con- 
stantly arising  and  testing  our 
ability  to  deal  with  them  effec- 
tively. The  swift  establish- 
ment of  a properly  funded 
Pood  Standards  Agency  which 
operates  transparently  and  is 
seat  to  be  independent  of  both. 


government  and  commercial 
interests  — as  the  T&G  has 
been  urging  — would  malm  a 
m^jor  contribution  to  our  abil- 
ity to  cope  with  such  threats. 

Rill  Morris. 

General  Secretary , 

Transport  and  General  Union, 
Transport  House, 

London  SW1E5JD. 


YOUR  Leader  (December 
17)  makes  a strong  case  for 


■ 17)  makes  a strong  case  tor 
a tough  regolatory  approach- 
Amentotbat,  but  this  needs  to 
be  more  than  just  an  elabora- 
tion of  the  existing  regime. 
The  genetic  engineering  In- 
dustry wants  to  have  It  both 
ways  with  the  regulatory 
regime.  Genetically  engi- 
neered crops  are  different 
enough  to  be  worth  patenting 
but  not  different  enough  to  be 
worth  segregating  from  con- 
ventional ones;  different 
enough  to  revolutionise  the 
food  and  agricultural  indus- 
tries, bat  they  want  to  slip 
them  through  European  food 
legislation  under  the  spurious 
tag  ■ J “substantially 
'equivalent”. 

Our  regulatory  regime 
needs  a thorough  overhaul, 
not  mere  strengthening,  wel- 
come as  that  would  be. 

Dr  Douglas  Farr. 

Campaign  director, 
Greenpeace, 

Canonbury  vmas, 

London  N12PN. 


of  starvation  if  plant  breeders 
bad  not  been,  patienfly  breed- 
ing crops  to  withstand  dis- 
eases and  pests. 

The  debate  now  should  not 
be  about  whether  or  not  gen- 
etic modification,  should  be 
allowed,  bat  whether  there  are 
specific  developments  of  it 
which  should  not  1 may  be 
unhappy  with  the  idea  of  anti- 
biotic resistance  Inserted  into 
a crap  plant  but  herbicide 
resistance  is  completely  sen- 
sihle.  And  I am  grateftd  for  the 

disease  resistance  already 
bred  into  so  much  of  what  I 
currently  eat 
Prof  AD  Bradshaw. 
ssEhowsleyRoad, 

Liverpool  L19  QPG.  * 


SURELY  AJastalr  Campbell 
bag  a valid  point  when  he 


IT  would  be  helpful  if  we 
could  all  realise  that  our 


■could  an  realise  that  our 
present  crops,  whether  grown 
for  food,  textiles  or  other  pur- 
poses, have  been  genetically 
modified.  Most  of  us,  or  our 
predecessors,  would  have  died 


AS  you  rightly  point  out 
#%messing  about  with  ani- 
mal genus  has  already  given 
us  double-muscle  cattle, 
resulting  typically  In  caesar- 
ean deliveries.  Once  the  gen- 
etic engineers  have  refined 
their  current  hit-and-miss 
techniques  which  have  some- 
times produced  grossly  dam- 
aged creatures,  then  they  win 
tmdnnhtofljy  ha  aiming  fn  pm. 
dace  ever-fester-grawing  form 

animals  ' 

The  world  wfll  not  be  best 
tod  by  the  proliferation  cf 
pricey,  patented  transgenic 
form  animals  but  by  agricul- 
tural systems  which  are  easy 
on  the  environment  and  the 
antmajg  and  put  affordable 
and  nourishing  food  within 
reach  afaR  people. 

Joyce  DaSilva, 

Director,  Compassion 
in  World  Fanning, 

5A  Charles  street, 

Petersfieid,  Hants  GU328EH. 


Stubby,  Derry 
and  King  Canute 


mvwnsri 


Ohss  a valid  point  when  he 
suggests  that  “there  is  a prob: 
lem”  about  the  relationship 
between  a journalist,  radio  in- 
terviewer or  any  other  cate- 
gory, and  tiw  Government 
Minister  (Letters,  December 
17).  It  seems  to  me  that  It  is 
jdla  to  diamigH  his  point  3S 
ragnaTTy  as  Jonathan  Freed- 
land  (The  media  certainly  are 
the  opposition,  December  17) 
seeks  to  do. 

I am  not  concerned  about 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the 
Harriet  Hannan-John  Hum- 
phreys issue.  John  Hum- 
phreys Is  a first  class  broad- 
caster and  even  If  he 
sometimes  does  go  over  the 
top  (don’t  we  all?)  then  a Cabi- 
net Minister  of  Harriet  Har- 
man’s rank  ought  to  be  able  to 
handle  it  , 

More  to  the  point  surely  Is 
the  role  of  the  Journalist  who- 
ever he  or  she  may  be.  We  are 

not  the  Parliamentary  Oppo- 
sition: we  have  not  been 
elected  to  that  role. 

To  be  sure,  some  of  the 
greatest  journalism  of  all 
time  has  been  concerned  to 
expose  the  abuse  of  power, 
corruption,  tyranny  and  In- 
trigue whether  exercised  by 
governments,  large  private 
corporations  or  any  other  in- 
stitutions. But  that  does  not 
give  us  an  automatic  right  to 
assume  that  we  are  the  same 
as  a democratically  elected 
parliamentary  opposition.  It 
in  seme  instances,  that  hap- 
pens by  design  or  otherwise 
then  it  is  we  journalists  who 
are  abusing  their  role,  if  not 
their  power. 

Geoffrey  Goodman. 

Editor,  British 
Journalism  Review, 

75  Castle  Street, 

Luton,  Beds  LU1 3AJ. 


man’s  unwillingness  to  admit 
retreat  or  reversal  from  the 
position  she  took  in  Oppos- 
ition. 

Tour  third  Leader  (Decem- 
ber 17)  about  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry should  dismay  Camp- 
bell, for  it  shows  that  this 
story  will  run  and  run.  His 
petulant  letter  suggests  that 
the  timing  of  the  white  paper 
was  more  to  do  with  stifling 
the  story  about  Ecclestone 
«nd  Formula  One  than  It  was 
about  a revitalised  NHS. 
Otherwise,  it  would  have 
been  left  until  the  winter  bed 
crisis  was  everyday  news. 

But  Campbell  foils  to  deal 
with  the  issue  you  raised  ear- 
lier, about  the  arrogance  of 
power  and  the  attempt  by 
David  Trill  to  put  party  inter- 
est above  the  public  Interest. 
His  letter  confirms  what 
many  have  come  to  think, 
that  John  Humphrys  is  not 
the  Queen  Mother,  but  that 
Labour’s  spin  doctors  see 
Tony  Blair  wearing  the  em- 
peror’s clothes. 

George  Rehin. 

30  Prince  Edwards  Road, 
Lewes,  E Sussex  BN7 1BE. 


Alistair  Campbell  might 
be  expected  to  understand 


rVbe  expected  to  understand 
the  BBC’s  “refiisal  to  ac- 
knowledge the  possibility  of 
error”.  After  all,  denial  is  his 
speciality. 

David  Chapman. 

200  Boxted  Road, 

Hemel  Hempstead, 
Hertfordshire  HPl  2QT- 


Allwood  leak 


I WAS  surprised  and  sad- 
dened to  read  the  reuorted 


SORRY  for  rocking  the 
boat,  but  in  your  obituary 


Oboat,  but  in  your  obituary 
of  Stubby  Kaye  (December 
17),  you  name  his  co-star  in  • 
Cat  Ballou  as  Hank  Marvin, 
rather  than  Lee  Marvin.  The 
mental  image  of  Lee  Marvin 
bossing  with  Cliff  in  Summer 
Holiday  is  quite  something, 
but  now  that  Lee  and  the 
great  Stubby  are  passengers 
to  heaven,  it's  worth  correct- 
ing the  closing  credits. 

Paul  Arnott. 

Eden  wood  Productions, 

50  College  Park  dose, 

London  SE13  5HA. 
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WE  ARE  two  ex-BBC  pro- 
ducers, with  no  party  do- 


Oh  come,  all  ye  faithful 


I HAD  visions  of  December  In 
the  spirit  of  New  Labour 


CLARE  Dyer  is  right  (Fat 
cats  purr  on,  December 


V-/cats  purr  on,  December 
1 5)  to  draw  attention  to  the 
enormous  fees  commanded 
by  top  criminal  barristers, 
and  the  absence  cf  any  plans 
by  Lord  Irvine  to  rectify  the 
situation.  However,  even 
rank  and  file  barristers  use 
up  a disproportionately  large 
amount  of  the  Legal  Aid 
budget. 

I am  a solicitor  and  my 
husband  is  a barrister.  Both 
of  us  do  predominantly  legal 
aid  work.  My  net  pay  la  about 
£8  per  hour,  not  bad,  but  my 
husband  probably  nets 
around  £30  to  £35  per  hour,  a 
differential  which  cannot 
possibly  be  justified. 

Please  don’t  print  my 
name:  my  husband  would  be 
forious. 

Name  and  address  supplied. 


the  usual  Christmas  orgy  cf 
advertising  replaced  perhaps 
by  a sophisticated  multicul- 
tural “seasonal”  greetings;  a 
modicum  of  respect  tor  the 
non-Christian  population;  a 
holiday  period  that  considers 
the  urban  mix  of  Hindu,  Mus- 
lim, Sikh,  Jew,  Buddhist,  and  , 
Parsee,  a celebration  of  the 
diversity  of  British  cities  in  a I 
cold  dark  season. 

I haven’t  seen  riharmtoih  or 
Diwali  celebrated  in  the 


mainstream.  Is  this  omission 
to  be  packed  up  with  lone- 
parent  benefit  cuts  and 
threats  to  disability  allow- 
ance, and  labelled  politically 
correct,  dismissed  as  irrele- 
vant and  put  OUt  an  PmcTTig 
Day?  We  are  fortunate 
enough  to  live  in  a rnnH-M-nT. 
tore,  and  to  celebrate  the 
birth  of  an  ancient  Jewish 
prophet  in  December.  Surely 
credit  where  credit  is  due? 
Ruth  Novaczek. 

47  Finsbury  Park  Road, 
London  N4  2JY. 


V V ducers,  with  no  party  po- 
litical allegiance,  who  find 
ourselves  for  once  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Labour  spin 
doctor  Alastair  Campbell 
The  absurdly  blatant  Tory 
bias  of  the  World  at  One 
under  Kevin  Marsh  has  been 
making  us  laugh,  and  gasp, 
for  years.  The  BBC  producer 
who  told  Campbell  they  only 
attack  Labour  because  the 
Tories  are  “crap  opposition” 
was  being  economical  with 
the  truth.  In  the  run-up  to  the 
last  general  election,  the 
World  at  One  vigorously  cam- 
paigned tor  the  return  of  a 
Tory  government 
Geoffrey  & Mary  Haydon. 
115  Durham  Road, 

London  N2  SDR 


IT  IS  a bit  rich  of  Alastair 
Campbell  to  accuse  the  BBC 


of  refusal  to  acknowledge 
error.  It  was  this  same  att- 
itude that  John  Humphrys 
brought  into  the  open  — Har- 


Idened  to  read  the  reported 
comments  from  Mandy  All- 
wood, in  effect  accusing  staff 
at  King's  College  Hospital  of 
professional  misconduct  in 
leaking  details  of  her  treat- 
ment to  the  press  for  money 
(Interview,  December  13). 
Surprised,  because  this  is  foe 
first  time  that  we  have  heard 
the  allegation  after  over  12 
months  since  she  tragically 
miscarried.  The  hospital  has 
not  received  one  complaint 
from  Ms  Afiwood  or  her  part- 
ner. I think  staff  will  be  sad- 
dened to  be  labelled  in  thi« 
way  following  the  high  qual- 
ity and  professional  service 
they  provided  to  her. 

With  a story  such  as  Ms  All- 
wood’s,  substantial  press  in- 
terest was  inevitable.  It  was 
also  inevitable  that  there 
were  a number  of  vested  in- 
terests seeking  to  make  capi- 
tal from  her  condition.  Our 
vested  Interest  was  in  our 
patient 
Nick  Samuels. 

Corporate  Communications 
Manager, 

King’s  College  Hospital, 
London  SH5  9RS. 


Branson:  we’re  getting  there  A Country  Diary 


FOR  nine  months  now, 
since  Virgin  Rail  took  over 


IN  REPORTING  the  Kyoto 
1 Summit  to  the  Commons 


I Summit  to  the  Commons 
(Report,  December  16),  the 
Deputy  Prime  Minister,  John 
Prescott  boldly  claimed:  "We 
have  taken  the  first ...  crucial 
step  to  curbing  climate 
change.” 

If  only:  1 await  with  interest 
Mr  Prescott's  valiant  attempts 
to  step  tiie  butterfly’s  wing, 
the  erupting  volcano,  cycling 
sun  spots,  and  variations  In 
the  tat  at  the  earth’s  axis.  Per- 
haps a little  cf  King  Canute’s 
humility,  might  not  come 
amiss  in  New  Labour’s  New . 
Hubris. 

Prof  Philip  Stott  I 

24  Clarence  Place,  j 

Gravesend, 

KentDA12lU> 


I since  Virgin  Rail  took  over 
the  running  of  the  West  Coast 
and  Cross  Country  lines,  yon 
have  waged  an  unrelenting 
campaign  against  us.  Anyone 
reading  the  paper  would  be 
forgiven  for  believing  that  the 
staff  at  Virgin  Rail  had  done 
absolutely  nothing  to  improve 
an  the  sad  legacy  left  by  Brit- 
ish Rafl. 

I am  the  first  to  acknowl- 
edge that  we  still  have  a lot  of 
work  to  do,  bnt  change  tor 
the  better  is  happening.  For 
example,  the  Railway  Devel- 
opment Society  have  just 
conducted  extensive  indepen- 
dent research.  This  shows 
that  Virgin  Rail  is  — despite 
being  one  of  the  last  to  be 
franchised  — already  the 
third  most  improved  railway 
since  British  Rail  ownership. 
It  also  shows  that  Virgin  staff 
are  the  most  improved  of  all 
rail  networks  in  their 
helpfulness. 

On  top  of  that,  our  staff 
have  managed  to  improve  the 
on-time  reliability  of  the  net- 


work by  4 per  cent  compared 
to  British  RazL 

By  April,  they  expect  to 
have  improved  it  by  another 
6 per  cent  so  that  in  their 
first  12  months  at  the  helm, 
they  should  have  improved 
the  amount  of  trains  arriving 
on  time  from  80  per  cent  to  90 
per  cent  This  is  despite 
much,  the  same  track  that  we 
inherited  from  British  Rail. 

As  we  have  always  stated, 
the  radical  changes  will  take 
time  but,  in  the  meantime, 
our  team  deserve  a better 
report  for  their  first  few 
months’ work. 

Richard  Branson. 

Chairman, 

Virgin  Group. 

11  Holland  Park, 

London  W113TH- 


We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  is 
supplied;  please  include  atoll 
postal  address.  We  may  edit  -. 
letters:  shorter  ones  are  more 
likely  to  appear.  We  regret  we 
cannot  acknowledge  those  not 
used. 


WIT TON-LE- WEAR,  Wear- 
dale:  The  rain  foded  to  fine 
drizzle,  then  stopped.  The 
hint  of  brightness  that  broke 
through  on  the  south  western 
horizon  — the  only  glimmer 
cm  a day  that  had  hardly  man- 
aged to  dawn  — was  reflected 
in' 'a  landscape  of  puddles. 
Time  for  one  final  sweep  with 
the  binoculars.  I focused  on 
the  source  of  the  soft,  fluting 
call  in  the  dead  grass  in  front 
of  the  pines  — a cock  bull- 
finch, peachy  pink  and  glossy 
Neck,  picking  seeds  from  a 
rust-coloured  dock.  As  it 
moved  and  settled  onto  a rag- 
wort stem  a flock  of  long- 
tailed  tits  came  Into  the  field 
of  view,  hanging  from  arch- 
ing grate  stems,  working 
their  way  through  the 
brambles  and  burnet  rose. 
Shaking  down  a glittering 
shower  of.  water  droplets  in 
the  last  of  the  afternoon  light. 
A shift  in  focus  brought  a 
wren  Into  view,  searching  for 
insects  in  the  .seed  spikes  of 
dyers  rocket  then  vanishing , 
into  the  undergrowth. 


Around  to  the  right,  the 
flooded  pasture,  and  a heron 
on  the  lookout  for  water- 
logged worms  forced  to  the 
surface,  it  rose,  and  with  a 
few  ponderous  wing  beats, 
glided  low  over  the  pools  and 
settled  amongst  the  rushes. 
Another  shift  of  focus,  this 
time  onto  the  alders  beyond 
the  pasture,  where  half  a 
dozen  magpies  bad  congre- 
gated. Between  the  alder 
trunks,  the  black  mirror  of  a 
pond,  with  two  swans.  Dp 
now,  to  the  top  of  the  alders 
where  a missel  thrush  was 
silhouetted,  then  down  to  the 
path  ahead,  to  rabbits  and  a 
hen  pheasant  hidden  in  the 
tan  coloured  grass.  And  then 
through  the  final  quadrant  of 
the  circle,  past  a chinking 
blackbird  and  back  to  the 
bullfinch,  still  shredding  rag- 
wort seed  heads.  Four  o’clock, 
on  a December  afternoon. 
Soon  the  only  light  would 
come  from  distant  windows 
on  the  hillside.  Time  to  head 
for  home. 
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THE  Downing  Street  de- 
cision to  send  the 
Diary  to  Coventry  (or 
Offshore  East,  to  give  the 
Paymaster  General’s  seat 
Its  new  name)  forces  us  to 
approach  two  leading  PRs 
for  help.  Despite  recently 
admitting  the  need  to  take 
on  difficult  clients.  Sir  Tim 
Bell  is  not  amenable.  “Well, 
let  me  stop  you  there,"  he 
replies  on  being  offered  the 

account.  Mi  don’t  I 
want  to  speak  to  the  Guard- 
ian Diary."  His  replacement 
as  Andrew  Lloyd-Webber’s 
chief  toilet  spokesman  is 
more  pleasant.  “What  yon 
need  to  do,"  said  Sir  Nicho- 
las Lloyd,  “is  buy  Burnley 
FCand  give  it  millions  for 
star  players,  to  please  Alas- 
tair  Campbell",  a splendid 
notion,  “and  then  commis- 
sion some  high  profile  inter- 
views from  Fiona  Millar. 
You  should  also  try  a charm 
offensive  with  j unior  Down- 
ing Street  press  officers — 
buy  them  lunches  at  the 
Ivy? —and  run  an  end-of- 
year  supplement  on  the  fan- 
tastic spin  doctors  who 
made  it  all  happen  in  May." 
We  must  tell  lots  of  lies, 
then?  “Ha  ha  ha.  Yes,  yon 
might  have  to.  Tm  afraid," 
says  Nick,  and  having 
quoted  his  fee  as  “some- 
where in  the  region  of  a 
large  lunch  at  the  Savoy", 
he  is  gone. 


■■■HERE  is  one  way  to 
I build  bridges  with 
■ Number  10  which  Sir 
Nick  foiled  to  mention, 
probably  considering  it  too 
obvious  to  state,  and  the 
final  instalment  from  Alas- 
talr’s  Forum  classic  Busk- 
ing With  Bagpipes  will  ap- 
pear tomorrow. 

ONE  of  Sir  Nick’s 
brethren  steps  for- 
ward to  mount  a late 
challenge  for  the  title  Drol- 
lest Press  Officer  of 1997. 
This  genius,  whom  we  will 
not  name,  was  going 
through  a list  of  hacks  to  be 
Invited  to  a Christmas  party 
when  a colleague  asked: 
“Tara  Palmer  Tompkin- 
son?  Who's  she?"  “Who’s 
she?”  said  the  man,  aston- 
ished by  this  ignorance. 
“She’s  one  of  the  IT  girls, 
that's  who."  “Weil,  what’s 
she  coming  for,  then?"  said 
the  other.  “We  don’t  want 
people  from  Systems  here." 

Meanwhile,  there 
is  news  of  the  king  of 
IT  himself.  Mr  Bill 
Gates.  The  New  Yorker  oh-  | 
serves  a surprising  emenda-  , 
tion  in  an  encyclopaedia 
entry  about  him.  In  1993  the  I 
Funk  & Wagxtalls  encyclo- 
paedia recorded:  “Al- 
though Gates  has  accumu- 
lated great  wealth  from 
Microsoft,  he  has  been 
known  as  a tough  competi- 
tor who  seems  to  value  win- 
ning in  a competitive  envi- 
ronment over  money.”  In 
the  1997  version,  however, 
that  last  bit  has  been 
changed  to  “ . . . known  for 
bis  personal  and  corporate 
contributions  to  charity 
and  educational  organisa- 
tions". The  New  Yorker  is 
at  a loss  to  explain  this  mys- 
tical transformation  in 
Funk  & Vf  agnails  (or  in  En- 
carta.  rather,  as  Microsoft 
renamed  the  encyclopaedia 
when  it  bought  it  in  1993). 

I AM  surprised  to  note.  In 
a lengthy  Sunday  Times 
magazine  profile  of  my 
friend  Michael  Winner,  the 
absence  of  a much  loved 
story  often  told  about  him. 

In  the  days  long  before  he 
made  the  journey  into  the 
kind  of  Y-fjronts  Richard 
Branson  might  consider 
using  as  a makeshift  bal- 
loon, Michael  was  directing 
a film  and  being  particu- 
larly beastly  to  a certain 
cameraman.  One  day,  when 
the  Winner  dulcets  were 
raised  yet  again  to  demand 
this  poor  creature’s  pres- 
ence. Michael  was  told  the 
cameraman  had  left  the  set 
to  go  to  the  lavatory. 

Michael  charged  off  in  pur- 
suit, and  was  soon  banging 
on  the  cubicle  door,  screech- 
ing Ms  name.  “Look,  I’m 
sorry',  Michael,  but  you'll 
have  to  wait,"  sold  the 
weary  voice  from  within.  “I 
just  can’t  cope  with  two 
shits  at  the  same  time." 

IN  California.  Dr  Diana 
Dawne  has  concluded 
her  attempt  to  expose 
the  ease  with  which  qualifi- 
cations can  be  obtained  by 
mail  order.  She  gave  up 
when  Venture,  her  Labra- 
dor, was  awarded  his  12th 
university  degree.  The  ani- 
mal has  also  been  ordained, 
reports  Dogs  Today.  “He’s 
now  qualified  in  zoology, 
psychology',  law.  archaeol- 
ogy and  philosophy,"  said 
Dr  Dawne.  “and  he  can 
marry  and  bury  people, 
too.” 
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Lord  Irvine  must  not 
appoint  the  judges 
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Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


THIS  week.  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Irvine  made  a 
big  speech  that  begged 
a delicate  question. 
Since  this  question  concerned 
himself,  perhaps  that’s  not 
surprising.  But  the  lacuna,  as 
the  lawyers  say,  is  painfol  to 
behold.  It  threatens  the  very 
credibility  of  a central  consti- 
tutional reform  for  which  no- 
body deserves  more  credit 
than  the  Lord  Chancellor  who 
is  declining  to  address  the 
conseouences. 

The  Human  Rights  sm,  the 
subject  of  his  lecture,  will 
soon  begin  to  influence  deeply 
the  quality  of  both  law  and 
justice.  One  of  its  effects  will 
be  to  change  the  role  erf  judges. 
Lord  Irvine  made  the  point 
The  judicial  function,  cer- 
tainly M foe  higher  courts  but 
also  in  the  lower,  will,  he  said, 
sometimes  be  to  give  “a  deci- 
sion on  foe  morality  of  foe 
conduct  and  not  simply  its 
compliance  with  foe  bare  let- 
ter of  the  law”.  Judges  will 
have  to  reconcile  the  broad 
contents  of  the  Homan  Rights 
Bill  with  narrower  domestic 


laws  that  may  trench  on  fun- 
damental freedoms  of  speech, 
assembly,  privacy,  fair  trial 
and  the  rest  decisions  which. 
In  Lord  Irvine's  word,  reflect 
their  moral  sensitivity,  bat 
might  otherwise  be  called 
their  political  attitudes. 

I Anyone  who  favours  a 
Human  Rights  Act,  like  many 
| a critic  of  tite  concept,  has  al- 
ways been  aware  of  this.  It  al- 
ready matters  who  judges  are, 
but  it  will  matter  more  when 

they  are  making  quasi-poll  tl- 
cal  judgments.  Appointing 
judges,  especially  at  top  level 
can  be  seen  as  a highly 
charged  task,  the  sensitivity  or 
which  goes  for  beyond  the 
1 stale  canard  about  where  they 
went  to  school:  in  a profession 
so  culturally  imposing  as  the 
law,  this  has  always  been  a 
facile  distraction. 

The  labour  Party  got  com- 
mitted to  doing  something 
about  judicial  appointments 
before  it  got  committed  to  a 
Human  Rights  Bill  It  spent  a 
lot  of  HmA  working  through 
the  notion  of  a Judicial  Ap- 
pointments and  Training 
Commission,  and  published  a 
paper  in  February  1995  under- 
taking to  de-mystity  the  pro- 
cess by  removing  selection 
and  appointment  titan  tha 
secret  world  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor’s Department  to  an  out- 
side body,  partly  lay,  which 
would  operate  by  more  trans- 
parent rides,  and  set  itself  a 
programme  of  rational  reform 
of  foe  bench.  Such  a body  was 
part  of  the  Iabour-Liberal 


Democrat  programme  for  in- 
stitutional change 

No  longer.  With  a fell  sweep 
of  his  gown.  Lord  Chancellor 
Irvine  decreed  that  this  would 
not  now  take  place.  After  a 
“consultation"  whose  scope 
was  not  revealed,  be  declared 
that  he  had  “decided  not  to 
proceed  with  further  work  on 
a possible  Commission”.  Some 
petty  changes  were  promised 
for  lower  appointments,  but 
the  big  stuff  would  remain  a 
privy  matter  for  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  aided,  as  consul- 
tants but  not  decision-makers, 
by  foe  gpninr  handful  of  tile 
judicial  brotherhood. 

Dubious  enough  in  any 
case,  this  retention  of  personal 
power  must  now  be  seen  hi 
foe  fight  of  the  Human  Rights 
Bill.  Irvine’s  predecessor, 
Lord  Mackay,  who  dteiivpd 
the  idea  of  such  a Bill  because 
It  would  bring  judges  Into  poli- 
tics, prophesied  that  “foe  in- 
troduction of  such  a political 
piMnpnt  into  the  judicial  func- 
tion would  require  a change  in 
the  criteria  far  the  appoint- 
ment of  judges,  mairfng  foe  po- 
litical Stance  of  wwh  ramtidahi 
a mattpr  of  importance”.  As  it 
happens,  that  might-  not  have 
been  a problem  for  Lord 
Mackay.  IQs  record  of  ap- 
pointing judges  of  all  political 
colours,  and  often  promoting 
those  who  had  caused  the  gov- 
ernment much  grief;  is  unsur- 
passed. He  produced  the  finest 
House  of  Lords  bench  in  living 
memory.  The  question  is:  oan 
Lord  Irvine,  acting  alone,  he 


relied  cm  to  do  the  same? 

The  jury,  one  might  say,  is 
out  But  the  circumstantial 

evidenre  fe  not  reassuring.  Ir- 
vine has  become  a man  who 
boasts  of  his  importance.  Sit- 
ting famously  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  Britain’s  unseparated 
powers,  be  does  not  show 
much  reticence  about  his  po- 
litical as  against-  bis  judicial 
function.  He  ehairanumerous 
Cabinet  committees  that  are 
changing  foe  Shape  nf  Britain. 

By  becoming  a powerful  and 
very  public  politician,  he  has 
forfeited  the  detached  eleva- 
tion of  other  Lord  Chancel- 
lors, a sacrifice  little  dimin- 
ished by  the  feet  that  he  is  not 
elected. 

Irvine  does  not  whrinlr  frnm 

exercising  personal  patron- 
age. The  job  of  new  Treasury 
“devil”,  a key  government 
lawyer,  was  filled,,  gratu- 
itously, by  someone  from  his 
own  chambers.  He  rode  out 
the  ensuing  criticism  without 
a sign  of  compunction.  He  be- 
longs, moreover,  to  a govern- 

By  becoming  a very 
public  politician,  he 
has  forfeited  the 
detached  elevation 
of  other  Lord 
Chancellors 

meat  that  feeds  off  its  own  old- 
boy  network,  a coterie  of  per- 
sonal familiars:  no  doubt  ex- 
cellent people,  and  a necessary 
change  erf  cast  from  what  went 
before,  but  still  reflecting  a 
style  that  reaches  to  the  top  of 
the  Cabinet,  whereby  deci- 
sions he  wwriw  by  small 
numbers  of  friends.  Lord  Ir- 
vine often  chief  among 

Meanwhile,  he  is  also 
changing  the  law  with  more 
personal  than  constitutional 
effect  A bill  is  making  its  way 
tbrougb  Parliament  that 
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would  remove  the  existing 
requirement  that  foe  Lord 
Chancellor’s  Permanent  See- 
rotary,  his  top  civil  servant, 
should  be  a lawyer.  Evidently 
Irvine  wants  a wider  pool  to 
draw  on,  for  a successor  to  Sir 
Thomas  Legg,  than  the  dry-as- 
dintf  chaps  around  him.  A 
reasonable  ambition.  More 
worrying  is  the  further  domi- 
nation such  an  arrangement 
will  confer  on  foe  Lord  Chan- 
cellor himself  How  could  a 
non-lawyer,  a mere  technocrat 
high-flyer,  presume  to  have  a 
worthwhile  opinion  about  any 
of  the  Irvine  projects?  A Lord 
flhfmrrilnr  without  a serious 
lawyer  beside  him  win  be  in  a 
position  to  bestride  unchal- 
lenged all  aspects  erf  his  work. 

Not  the  least  of  these  Is  foe 
appointment  of  judges.  Al- 
though this  process  is  secre- 
tive, it  is  at  least  fUOy  institu- 
tional. There  are  checks 
against  the  ascendancy  of  one 
man.  A large  part  of  foe  Per- 
manent Secretary’s  work  is 

maintaining  the  dossiers  and 
selecting  the  candidates  for 
tiie  higher  judiciary.  What 
win  anyone  from  outside  the 
profession  have  to  offer  as  a 
bulwark  against  political  con- 
tamination of  judicial 
appointments? 

Lord  Irvine  is  a very  able 
man,  and  also  quite  a liberal. 
In  opposition,  one  of  his  volu- 
ble concerns  was  that  judges 
won  getting  too  involved  in 
what  amounted  to  political 
controversy.  He  gave  them 
cautionary  lectures  an  the 
subject.  The  problem  now  is 
not  that  he  will  make  bad 
chofoqs  but  that  hii  autocratic 
dominance  will  undermine 
the  credibility  of  his  good 
ones.  This  would  be  fetal 
among  other  things,  for  foe 
Human  Right*;  Bid,  an  ambi- 
tious shifting  of  foe  borders 
between  policy  and  law,  which 
will  put  foe  judiciary  under 
more  sceptical  scrutiny  than 
ever.  If  Mr  Blair  Is  serious 
about  the  Bill,  he  should  tell 
his  over-mighty  Chancellor  to 
re-vislt  the  Commission. 


IV/ 


Spinning  the  euro 


Ian  Black  finds  the  Foreign 
Secretary  Robin  Cook  busy 
working  up  his  performance 
on  the  Euro-stage,  despite  his 
private  scepticism  about  EMU 


SEVEN  months  into 
his  term  as  foreign 
secretary.  Robin 
Cook  has  still  been 
unable  to  Qud  more  , 
modern  artwork  to  replace 
the  huge  portrait  of  a 
bejewelled  Indian  prince  that 
hangs  above  the  fireplace  in 
his  imposing  room  overlook- 
ing St  James  Park. 

Old  Labour  is  represented 
by  a fine  bust  of  Ernest  Bevta. 
But  Cook  wanted  something 
cooler,  less  imperial,  than  the 
maharaja  to  symbolise  this 
Government's  forward-look- 
ing ambitions  — including 
leading  the  field  in  Europe. 

Now,  though,  the  decor 
must  wait,  for  Britain’s  six- 
month  presidency  of  the  ED 
begins  on  New  Year’s  Day, 
and  Cook  is  in  the  hot  seat  in 
a steamy  room. 

He  talks  in  an  ambitious 
way: 

“We  want  to  make  Europe 


work  for  the  people,”  he  says, 
“Too  often  when  people  think 
of  Europe  they  think  of  top 
politicians  gathering  In  top 
places  for  summits.  I want  to 
reconnect  Europe  with  the 
people  by  demonstrating  that 
the  European  project  is 
essential  to  address  their  wor- 
ries over  Jobs,  the  environ- 
ment. drugs  and  crime." 

So  for.  so  familiar.  But  Cook 
insists  his  line  is  more  than 
Just  packaging?  a punishing 
presidency  agenda  plus  a 
series  of  big  summits  are  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  until  the 
denouement  at  Cardiff  in 
June,  Britain  will  he  at  centre 
stage  in  Europe  and  beyond. 

Yet  abroad,  as  at  home,  the 
honeymoon  is  oven  after  May 
1 the  government  signed  up  to 
the  Social  Chapter,  won  an 
opt-out  on  border  controls  at 
the  Amsterdam  summit  and 
established  that  where  the 
Tories  bad  been  Ideological, 


Labour  would  be  pragmatic. 

But  with  11  of  the  ED  15 
now  focused  on  the  single  cur- 
rency — foe  most  tangible 
symbol  yet  of  foe  European 
project  — and  Britain  finnly 
out  until  2002,  can  we  really 
be  one  of  foe  big  three  along 
with  France  and  Germany? 
Beef  wars  clearly  won’t  help 
move  us  out  of  foe  sidelines. 

Privately  Cook  is  sceptical  i 
about  EMU  — content  to  let  { 
his  old  rival  Gordon  Brown 
handle  It — and  there  is  a neg- 
ative tinge  even  to  his  strictly 
neutral  and  on-message  pub- 
lic line:  “We  are  not  going 
into  foe  single  currency  our- 
selves because  we  took  foe  de- 
cision that  it  would  not  be 
right  for  foe  British  economy. 

I have  no  hangups  about  that 

“I  think  we  should  be 
single-minded  about  foe  deci- 
sion on  the  basis  of  a hard- 
headed  economic  assessment 
I frankly  am  a bit  impatient 
with  those  who  then  say  that 
in  diplomatic  terms  it  might 
have  been  better  to  go  in." 

He  rejects  criticism  that  the  j 
obscure  battle  over  the  Euro- 
X committee  — the  informal 1 
club  of  participants  managing  | 
foe  currency  — was  a waste  of 
reserves  of  goodwill.  Re- 
affirmation of  the  status  quo 
was  worth  a fight 


Rxplaining  Europe  is  a high 
priority.  Hie  FO  is  now  com- 
missioning opinion  polls  an 
EU  issues,  and  presidency- 
related  events  are  designed  to 
change  attitudes  — not  only 
because  of  the  EMU  referen- 
dum in  2002  — but  also  gener- 
ally to  make  Britans  .more 
“comfortable"  with  Brussels. 

Cook’s  most  distinctive 
trick  is  to  set  familiar  issues 
in  a wider  context,  with  the 
added  value  of  placing  him  to 
the  left  of  cabinet  colleagues. 


£ £ ■ FYOUwantto 
OT  Ptl  deliver  a pro- 
~ ™ ■ gressive  do- 
■ mestic  agenda 
Hi  now,  you  need 
to  have  that  European  and  in- 
ternational component  to  U." 
he  argues.  "Organised  crime 
is  integrating  across  frontiers 
far  faster  than  politicians 
would  ever  dare  contemplate. 
We  have  to  boost  our  cooper- 
ation if  we're  going  to  match 
criminals.” 

Enlarging  the  EU  to  em- 
brace the  emerging  democra- 
cies of  eastern  Europe  will  be 
the  main  theme  of  the  British 
presidency,  but  in  foe  Cook 
scheme  this  is  not  a ploy  to 
ensure  that  wider  means  shal- 
lower. Reform  of  the  costly 
Common  Agricultural  Policy 


Marxists  found  alive  in  C4 


George  Monbiot 


THERE  has  never  been 
a series  on  British  tele- 
vision like  Channel  4’s 
Against  Nature,  which 
ended  with  a debate  on 
Tuesday  night.  The  envi- 
ronmentalists Interviewed 
were  lied  to  about  the  con- 
tents of  the  programmes. 
They  were  given  no  chance 
to  respond  to  the  accusa- 
tions the  series  made.  They 
were  mlsrepresentated  to 
the  extent  of  falsification. 
One  couldn't  help  suspect- 
ing that  Against  Nature 
was  driven  not  by  healthy 
scepticism  but  by  shrill  ide- 
ology- If  this  were  so, 
where  might  It  have  come 


from?  At  first  we  thought 
the  far  right  might  have 
been  Involved.  But,  over 
the  past  three  weeks,  an- 
other picture  has  begun  to 

form.  Against  Nature  is  the 
product  of  an  extreme  po- 
litical ideology,  but  it 
comes  from  a different 
quarter,  an  obscure  and 
cranky  sect  called  the  Rev- 
olutionary Communl9t 

Party. 

Prank  Furedi,  the  series’ 
key  interviewee  and  a pro- 
tagonist in  Tuesday's  de- 
bate, has  been  described  as 
the  father  of  the  modern 
RCP.  He  is  a regular  contri- 
butor to  the  RCP's  journal. 
Living  Marxism. 

Of  the  two  main  contri- 
butes to  the  third  pro- 
gramme, one,  John  Gillott, 
Is  Living  Marxism’s  science 
Correspondent.  The  other. 
Robert  Plomin,  though  not 
RCP,  has  recently  been  in- 
terviewed sympathetically 
by  the  magazine. 

Martin  Durkin,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  three  pro- 
grammes, describes  him- 
self as  a Marxist:  the  only 


brand  of  Marxism  which 
follows  the  line  the  series 
takes  Is  the  RCP's.  The  hus- 
band of  his  deputy.  Against 
Nature’s  assistant  pro- 
ducer, Is  the  co-author  of 
the  RCP’s  manifesto  and 
books  editor  of  Living 
Marxism. 

Line  by  line,  point  by 
point.  Against  Nature  fol- 
lows the  agenda  laid  down 
by  the  RCP.  Greens,  both 
the  series  and  Living  Marx- 
ism maintain,  present 
themselves  as  radicals,  hut 
are  really  doom-mongering 
imperialists,  engaged  In  the 
deification  of  Nature  and 
the  rejection  of  human  pro- 
gress. Global  wanning  is 
nothing  to  worry  about, 
while  sustainable  develop- 
ment is  a conspiracy 
against  people.  Greens 
have  plotted  with  the  film 
industry  to  make  science 
terrifying.  Genetic  engi- 
neering and  human  cloning 
are  not  to  be  feared  but 
cherished,  as  they  will  lib- 
erate humanity  from 
nature. 

The  ideologues  in  the 


series  have  some  strange 
bedfellows,  tint  the  RCP 
has  always  been  good  at 
making  selective  alliances, 
whether  it  .is  promoting 
anti-environmental  ideas, 
or  campaigning  against  a 
ban  on  landmines  and  in 
favour  of  the  Bosnian  Serb 
forces  and  the  Hntn 
militias. 

Its  members  are  contro- 
versialists. bat  more  than 
just  that:  the  principle  tar- 
gets for  their  attacks  are 
alternative  outlets  for  radi- 
cal action. 

I HAD  scarcely  broached 
this  subject  on  Tuesday 
night's  debate  when  Mar- 
tin Durkin  began  — and. I 

do  not  exaggerate  — 
screaming.  I was  a 
McCarthyite  and  a despica- 
ble conspiraclst-  What  on 
earth  did  his  personal  polit- 
ical views  have  to  do  with  i 
this  series?  Well,  rather  too  , 
much.  The  RCP  and  its  as-  i 
sociates  make  as  many  i 
programmes  as  they  like  as  I 
long  as  they  do  so  openly  j 
and  honestly. 

Indeed,  among  its  perver- 
sities and  cheap  controver- 
sialism,  the  RCP  has  some 
interesting  and  provocative 
views,  which  are  worth 


David  McKie 


THIS  TIME  next  week 
there  win  be  people  seen 
in  the  churches  who 
aren’t  usually  seen  in 
churches.  They  will  have 
come  for  foe  Christmas  Story. 
They  win  turn  up  for  Mid- 
night Mass  in  the  last  hour  of 
Christmas  Eve:  some  rever- 
ent. some  even  tearful,  some 
mildly  drunk.  They  will  not 
want  to  miss  out 
This  is  an  age  forsaking 
religion;  or  to  put  it  another 
way,  biking  up  irrellgian  — 
though  the  two  are  not  quite 
the  same.  In  a lecture  to  the 
Ciixenship  Foundation  to  Lon- 
don last  week,  Roger  Jewell 
and  Alison  Park  of  Social  and 
Community  Planning 
Research  examined  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  today’s  young 
generation  is  — as  some  ana* 
lyses,  notably  from  Demos, 
have  suggested  — radically 
different  from  any  before  it 
They  were  sceptical.  Of  three 
instances  they  examined,  one 
— the  young’s  libertarianism, 
or  as  some  would  say,  their 
permissiveness  — did  suggest 
uew  dimensions:  in  their  atti- 
tudes to  sexual  morality,  the 
18-24  year  olds,  compared  with 
those  over  55,  could  almost, 
belong,  said  JoweD  and  Park, 
to  a dtfhrpnt  planet  On  a. 
aamnri  test  their  pniHiftwi  in- 
difference proved  to  be  consis- 
tent  with  much  past  evidence 
that  young  people  have  al- 
ways tended  not  be  bothered 
with  politics,  having  more  im- 
portant things  to  think  about 
sex,  for  instance.  Marriage,  a 
mortgage,  a family,  tradition- 
ally alter  that. 

The  third  of  their  tests  was 
religion.  The  young,  said 
Jowell  and  Park,  were  over- 
whelmingly less  religious 
than  their  elders.  A mere  one 
quarter  of  crver-S3s,  according 
to  their  research,  did  not 
regard  themselves  as  belong- 
ing to  any  religion.  That  rose 
to  around  a half  among  those 
between  25  and  56,  and  to  two- 
_ thirds  in  the  15-24  age  group.  . 


and  regional  subsidies  will 
have  to  be  done  anyway. 

“Ihe  fact  that  I keep  bang- 
ing on  that  if  Europe  wants  to 
achieve  legitimacy  it  has  to 
reconnect  with  foe  people  and 
has  to  deliver  on  their  con- 
cerns does  not  mean  that  I do  i 
not  recognise  the  Importance 
of  getting  the  structures 
right,”  he  says.  “That  is  part 
of  foe  job  of  politicians.” 

Very  serious  problems 
loom.  Turkey's  resentment  at 
being  excluded  from  even  the 
second  wave  of  enlargement 
candidates,  threatens  grave 
difficulties  over  Cyprus  and 
fissures  within  Nato. 

Is  there  a habit  of  creating 
exaggerated  expectations, 
such  as  over  “ethical"  foreign 
policy,  and  then  being  stung 
by  foe  criticism?  “The  fact 
that  you  cannot  put  every- 
thing right  is  not  a reason  not 
to  attempt  to  put  right  what 
you  can,”  he  replies  tartly. 

Before  May  1 many  felt  that 
Cook’s  heart  was  not  to  diplo- 
macy: his  chairmanship  sfrfns 
and  a good  relationship  with 
the  US  have  been  praised,  but 
he  still  jokes  about  the  formal 
aspects  of  the  job  and  dearly 
prefers  the  debating  chamber 
to  the  setpiece  speech. 

Cook  marvels  at  his  Luxem- 
bourg opposite  number  Jac- 
ques Poos,  just  finishing  his 
third  EU  presidency,  and  cal- 
culates that  he  would  need  to 
be  foreign  secretary  for  over 
20  years  to  match  him  — a 
prospect  he  does  not  relish. 
He  says:  “I  hope  that  at  some 
stage  HI  be  given  parole.” 


hearing  and  debating.  But 
Martin  Durkin  and  his 
commissioning  editor.  Sara 
Ramsden,  maintain  that 
Against  Nature  is  not  a po- 
lemic. bnt  a well-balanced 
documentary  series.  There 

was  no  presenter;  Instead 
we  were  instructed,  in  true 
documentary  style,  by  an 
authoritative  voice-over. 
The  RCP/Llvlng  Marxism 
interviewees  were  not  cap- 
tioned as  such,  bnt  pre- 
sented as  independent 
experts. 

It’s  an  extraordinary 
coup  for  a tiny  group  of 
cranks:  three  hours  of 
prime  time  propaganda. 
But  how  on  earth  did  they 
pull  it  off?  it  is  Inconceiv- 
able that  Channel  4*s  top 
decision-makers,  such  as 
Sara  Ramsden,  also  belong 
to  the  party-  But  many  tele- 
vision executives  hate 
environmentalism. 

They  see  it  as  a grim 
memento  mori  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  picture,  spoiling 
the  good  news  about  cars, 
clothes  and  consumerism. 
So  when  the  film-makers 
suggested  an  assault  on  en- 
vironmentalists, their  pro- 
posal fell  on  fertile  ground. 
The  revolution,  as  the  RCP 
sees  it.  has  been  televised. 


BUT  again  the  young 
merely  magnified  a 
trend  apparent  every- 
where. hi  1983,  31  per  cant  of 
respondents  professed  no  reli- 
gion: that  has  risen  now  to  43 
per  cent  The  oldest  groups  in 
society  still  tend  to  think  of 
these  things  far  more  than  the 
youngest  — perhaps  because 
they  are  nearer  to  death — yet 
even  they  are  defecting. 

But  we  shouldn’t  assume 
that  those  who  are  not  reli- 
gious can  be  classed  as  anti- 
religious.  As  religion  declines, 
so  we  see  the  growth  of  what 
might  he  called  para-religion. 
Paramedics  resemble  medics, 
but  not  to  some  of  the  senses 


that  matte:  most  Para-reli- 
gjrm  resembles  religion,  but 
with  even  more  crucial  ex- 
emptions. You  can  see  the  rise 
of  para-religion  in  music:  foe 
astonishing  success  of  music 
which  would  once  have  been 
thought  antique  or  alien,  pro- 
pelling composers  from  Ab- 
bess Hfidegaid  of  Bingen  to 
Gorecki  and  P&rt  and  John 
Tavener  into  the  Classic  FM 
charts.  It's  the  hope  of  induc- 
ing a feeling  of  reverence 
(though  preferably,  not  for  too 
long)  which  explains  the  ap- 
peal <rf  Pachelbel’s  Canon  and 
Albinoni’s  Adagio  and  the 
Samuel  Barber  Adagio  — 
which  now  in  context 

scores  douhle,  the  composer 
having  refurbished  it  as  a set- 
ting of  the  Agnus  Dei.  You  can 
see  it  even  more  powerfully  in 
the  surge  of  grief  and  commit- 
ment which  followed  the 
death  of  Princess  Diana,  with 
some  of  the  kerbside  Inter- 
views couched  specifically  to 
terms  more  often  associated 
with  gods  than  mere  mortals, 
and  evocations  of  saints  (or 
saints -to-co me  like  Mother 
Teresa,  whose  death  came  so 
close  to  Diana's)  and  even  the 
Virgin  Mary. 

BUT  of  course  this  Isn’t 
religion.  It's  religion 
with  the  awkward,  un- 
welcome, non- negotiable  bits 
left  out  It’s  the  balm  without 
foe  demands  and  foe  obliga- 
tions and  even  the  fear.  And 
in  this  it  resembles  much  else 
In  an  age  which  constantly 
says:  don't  things  too 
difficult..  Concert  promoters,  1 
saw  it  reported  this  week,  are 
turning  against  the  sym- 
phony, which  audiences  find 
too  long  and  demanding. 
Schedule  Strauss’s  Four  Last 
Songs,  one  promoter  was 
quoted  as  saying,  and  yon  sell 
every  seat  Strauss's  Foot 
Last  Songs  have  to  do  with 
death,  with  is  big  in  para- 
religion  as  well  as  religion; 
they  conjure  up  beauty  and 
awe;  and  they’re  over  to  20 
minutes.  See  also,  inter  alia, 
the  steady  erosion  of  real 
cricket  by  para-cricket;  or  in 
places,  it  has  to  be  said,  of  real 
Journalism  by  para-Joumal- 

ism. 

The  mood  of  the  -para-reli- 
gious is  nwrwhplmingty  wist- 
ftiL  They  (well  all  right  then, 
in  this  case,  we)  may  have 
entered  a church  to  admire 
the  isth-centary  reredos 
(mentioned  by  Pev^nei;  com- 
to&ided'by  dear  Bldr' Betje- 
man); but  once  there,  how  we 
wish  that  involvement  with 
places  like  this  could  have 
been  part  of  our  cultural  The 
poet  of  para-religion  Is  Philip 
jerkin,  not  a religious  man 
but  infected  by  a kind  of  reli- 
giousness with  nowhere  to  go. 
I shall  shun  the  more  famous 
poems  and  dte  a lesser  one. 

“What  are  days  for?/  Days 
are  where  we  live/  They 
come,  they  wake  us/  Time 
and  time  over/  They  are  to  be 
happy  in:/  Where  can  we  live 
hut  days? 

“Ah,  solving  that  question/ 
Brings  the  priest  and  the  doc- 
tor/ In  their  long  coats/  Run- 
ning over  the  fields." 
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10  OBITUARIES 


Francis  Paudras 


The  man  who 


loved  jazz 


WHEN  fi sns  die. 

It  doesn't  usu- 
ally make  the 
papers.  And 
since  the  cre- 
ators of  jazz  music  don't  make 
the  papers  all  that  often,  the 

Cate  of  their  admirers  Is  even 
more  obscure.  But  _ Francis 
Paudras,  who  has  died  aged 
62,  is  famous  for  being  a jazz 
fan  — but  a very  particular 
one.  Paudras  was  a very  good 
amateur  pianist  who  earned 
his  living  as  a successful 
graphic  artist,  and  who  spent 
as  much  of  his  life  as  he  could 
on  the  Paris  jazz  scene.  In  the 
middle  to  late  1960s,  many 
prominent  black  Americans 
of  the  bebop  generation  emi- 
grated to  France  because 
their  patience  at  racism  In 
the  marginalisation  of  mod- 
ern jazz  had  finally  snapped. 

French  audiences  under- 
stood their  achievements  and 
French  culture  respected  jazz. 
Paudras  was  typical  of  the 
continental  response  that  so 
heartened  these  exiles.  But  If 
that  had  been  all,  Francis 
Paudras  would  still  have  died 
in  obscurity. 

But  then  he  made  a friend- 
ship that  was  to  change  his 
life  when  he  grew  close  to 
Bud  Powell  in  the  early  1960s. 
Powell  was  the  American 
piano  genius  whose  tech- 
nique and  speed  of  thought  In 
his  prime  bad  allowed  him  to 


mischievously  echo  even  the 
great  Charlie  Parker's  impro- 
vised phrases  back  at  him  at 
blinding  tempos,  but  who  had 
long  passed  that  peak  though 
he  was  still  in  his  thirties. 

Powell  had  emigrated  to 
Paris  at  the  end  of  1958  with 
his  wifie,  Altevia  Edwards, 
and  her  son.  He  was  an  alco- 
holic, and  exhibited  symp- 
toms of  considerable  mental 
distress  — grinning  or  gri- 
macing at  strangers  without 
warning,  staring  blankly  at 
the  wall,  holding  his  breath  to 
the  borderline  of  asphyxia- 
tion while  playing  — that 
may  have  been  a schizo- 
phrenic condition,  the  result , 
of  an  alleged  beating  to  the  1 
head  by  New  York  policemen 
in  1945,  or  even  the  subse- 
quent electro-convulsive 
therapy. 


FRANCIS  Paudras 
was  obsessed  by 
Powell's  piano  play- 
ing; and  could  play 
pretty  well  in  Pow- 
ell's style  himself-  But  he  was 
more  obsessed  by  Powell’s  un- 
happiness and  the  waste  of 
his  talent  Paudras  devoted 
himself  to  trying  to  right  the 
capsizing  life  of  the  broken 
jazz  hero,  even  to  the  extent  of 
confronting  Altevia  Edwards 
over  Powell’s  future  and 
treatment  With  the  helpof 
saxophonist  Johnny  Griffin, 


Eddie  Chapman 


King  of  safe-cracking 
and  wartime  spies 


FEW  British  criminals 
of  the  immediate  pre 
and  post-war  periods 
put  the  the  money  they 
stole  to  good  use.  Fewer  were 
awarded  the  Nazi  Iron  Cross. 
Eddie  Chapman,  who  has  died 
aged  83,  managed  both.  He 
will  be  remembered  for  his 
criminal  activities,  but  even 
more  for  his  astonishing  war- 
time career  when  he  was  a 
doable,  if  not  triple,  agent 
Chapman  grew  up  on  Tyne- 
side and  was  apprenticed  in 
the  shipbuilding  trade  before 
joining  the  Coldstream 
Guards  in  the  1930s.  On  his 
first  leave  he  deserted  and 
received  112  days  in  the 


“glasshouse".  On  his  release 
he  joined  up  with  one  af  the 
top  pre-war  safebreakers, 
Jimmy  Hunt  who  taught  him 
the  trade.  This  consisted  of 
attacks  on  Odeon  cinemas 
which,  at  the  time,  kept  a 
considerable  amount  of  cash 
in  the  safes  overnight  Chap- 
man’s technique  involved  the 
use  of  a filled  with 

gelignite  and  water,  and 
pushed  through  the  lock.  He 
was  a handsome  and  gregari- 
ous man,  and  by  then  was 
living  near  Burlington  Ar- 
cade in  London’s  West  End 
and  frequenting  fashionable 
nightspots. 

He  and  colleagues  were 


Derring-do ...  Eddie  Chapman,  safe-breaker  and  spy 


caught  near  Tbirsk  on  their 
way  south  after  a failed  raid 
In  Edinburgh  and  were,  sur- 
prisingly, given  They 
took  the  opportunity  to  col- 
lect funds  from  more  cinemas 
and  then  fled  to  Jersey  from 
where  one,  not  Chapman, 
sent  a note  to  his  girlfriend 
which  was  intercepted. 

fthapman  received  a two- 
year  sentence  in.  Jersey  and 
was  stm  In  prison  when  the 
Nazis  invaded  - the  Channel 
Islands.  The  Germans  sug- 
gested to  Chapman  that  he 
carry  out  sabotage  in  Britain. 
He  subsequently  said  his  mo- 
tive In  agreeing  was  his  de- 
sire to  return  home  — but  he 
also  enjoyed  the  excitement 

Thus,  on  December  20, 1942 
was  Chapman,  codenamed 
Fritzchen,  parachuted  down 
near  Ely,  with  the  mission  to 
blow  up  the  De  Haviliand  fac- 
tory where  the  new,  ultra-fest 
Mosquito  fighter-bomber  was 
being  built  Instead  he  tele- 
phoned Wisbech  police 
station,  and  overcoming  the 

authorities’  initial  disbelief 
was  rechristened  Zig-Zag  by 
British  intelligence  and  be- 
came a double  agent,  the  cen- 
tre of  a complex  plan  by 
which  master  Illusionist  Jas- 
per Maskelyne  faked  serious 
damage  to  the  factory. 

With  the  connivance  of 
British  intelligence,  he  was 
sent  by  the  Germans  to  Lis- 
bon en  route  to  Germany  and 
then  America  for  more  “sabo- 
tage**. In  Lisbon  he  was  given 
a bomb  by  a German  agent 
with  instructions  to  smuggle 
It  an  a ship.  Instead  he 
handed  it  to  the  captain.  His 
next  destination  was  German- 
occupied  Norway.  There  he 
spent  his  German  pay  and 
was  decorated  before  being 
dropped  into  Bast  Angiia  in 
June  1944.  Again  he  had  diffi- 
culty convincing  the  local 
police  of  his  Identity. 

In  his  peacetime  career  he 
was  regarded  by  his  peers  as 
the  finest  safe-breaker  of  his 
era,  better  than  Johnny  Ra- 
mensky, a Scot  who  had  an 
even  finer  war  record.  Unfor- 
tunately after  the  war  Rfl- 


Jackdaw 


Albam  analysis 


PICK  a song  that  describes 
yon  best:  “It’s  so  difficult  not 
to  get  horribly  sentimental, 
isn't  it?  At  the  moment  the 
song  I relate  to  most  is  (The 
Jam’s)  That’s  Entertain- 
ment,'it  drags  me  into  Its 
epicentre." 

What  is  heaven?  "Being  In 
an  absolute  balance  between 
hedonism  amd  simplicity. 
The  two  totally  merging  as 
one." 

What  Is  hell?  “No  peace.  The 
complete  absence  of  peace  and 
balance,  rm  determined  to 

have  a good  balance.  I want  to 
smoke,  but  at  the  same  time,  I 
want  to  be  able  to  run  as  tar  as 
I want  without  breaking 


dawn.  That  applies  to  every 
single  thing  in  my  life." 
What’s  your  earliest  mem- 
ory? “This  set  of  monks  walk- 
ing across  a meadow  at  about 
6am  on  the  Astor  estate,  where 
my  parents  used  to  rent  a little 
cottage  in  the  early  seventies. 
They  were  just  floating  on  this 
mist” 

Who  was  your  first  love? 
‘The  first  person  I realised  I 
couldn’t  exist  without  was 
Justine,  really.  To  that  point 
there  has  never  been  anything 
m my  life,  apart  from  my  fam- 
ily, that  it  seemed  impossible 
to  conceive  losing." 

Damon  Albam,  ontheNME 

couch. 


Orgasmatron 


ROBOTS  that  provide  sexual 
companionship  are  likely  to 
become  more  common  in  the 


models  have  already  been  de- 
veloped in  Japan.  The  future 
“sexbots'  ’ will  have  human- 
like features  and  will  be  soft 
and  pliant  Sexbots  will  con- 
tain vibrators  to  provide  tac- 
tile stimulation  and 
sound  systems  to  provide  love 
talk.  They  could  certainly  al- 


ter human  relations  in  any  or 
all  of  the  following  ways: 

Marriages  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  sexbots  when  hus- 
bands choose  sex  with  the 
sexbots  rather  than  with 
their  wives.  Jealous  wives 
may  destroy  sexbot  rivals  and 

aw  IfiA  mannftpftnyr 

Robotic  sex  may  become 
addictive.  Sexbots  would  al- 
ways be  available  and  never 
say  no.  People  may  become 
obsessed  by  their  ever  faith- 
ful, ever  pleasing  sexbot 
lovers  and  rearrange  their 
lives  to  accommodate  their 
addictions.  Eventually  sup- 
port groups  will  likely  form. 

Technovirgmswill 
emerge.  An  entire  generation 
of  humans  may  grow  up 
never  having  had  sex  with 
other  humans. 

Will  electronic  and  robotic 
sex  reduce  teen  pregnancy , 
sexually  transmitted  dis- 
eases, abortions,  paedophilia 
and  prostitution?  The  jury  is 
still  out  on  these  implica- 
tions. However,  boundaries, 
barriers,  and  beliefs  will  be 
challenged. 

From  Impacts  of  Robotic  sex  in 
The  Futurist  a magazine  of 

forecasts,  trends  and  ideas 
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he  eventually  had  the  pianist 
checked  into  a hospital, 
where  tuberculosis  was  diag- 
nosed in  1363. 

For  the  next  year.  Paudras 
pat  the  rest  of  his  life  on  hold 
to  act  as  Powell’s  nurse  and 
sometime  manager,  and  when 
the  pianist’s  condition 
seemed  improved,  secured  a 

prestigious  comeback  engage- 
ment for  him  at  New  York's 
Birdland  chib.  The  story  of 

that  comeback,  and  its  even- 
tual foundering  as  Powell 
returned  to  the  bottle,  is  told 
with  the  minimum  of  mawk- 
ishness In  the  semi-fictional- 
ised  narrative  of  Bertrand  Ta- 
vernier's 1986  movie  Round 
Midnight,  In  which  the  real- 
life  saxophonist  Dexter  Gor- 
don played  a composite  of 
Bud  Powell  and  the  similarly 
Incapacitated  Jazz  star  Lester 
Young.  Paudras  was  played 
by  the  actor  Francois  duzet 

in  thA  fflm 

Friends  dispute  that  Fran- 
cis Paudras  was  an  obsessive 
who  subjugated  everything 
else  in  his  life  to  his  love  of 
jazz.  He  ran  a successful  de- 
sign business,  kept  virtually 
open  house  at  his  cavernous 
apartment  in  PigaHe  (where 
there  was  even  a separate 
room,  set  up  as  & miniature 
rhiema,  to  Show  his  volumi- 
nous collection  of  jazz 
movies)  and  was  flamboyant, 
talkative,  inquisitive  and  frill 


Scenes  from  a life  „ Bud  Powell’s  story  was  used  in  the  film  Round  Midnight,  with  Francois  Cluzet  playing  Francis  Paudras 


of  vitality.  There  was  a grand 
piano  In  the  living  room, 
raised  on  a podium,  as  if  in  a 
nightclub,  on  which  Paudras 
would  often  demonstrate  his 
intimacy  with  Power’s  ser- 
pentine playing  style,  and  ex- 
press his  regret  that  the  man 
whose  gifts  he  bad  tried  to 
save  for  -the  world  was  no 
longer  around. 

But  Paudras's  owHingiaaiTn 
for  -jazz  artists  did  not  end 


< Morton 


Eddie  Chapman,  secret  agent, 
safebreaker,  bom  November  16, 
1914;  died  December  11, 1997 


about  thefirture.  Reprinted  in 
Harpers. 


Wham!  boys 


SO  who  was  that  Wham!  boy 
and,  more  pertinently,  where 
is  he  now?  And,  even  more 
pertinently  yet,  just  how  gut- 
ted is  he  that  he  blew  all  that 
cash  on  crap  cocktails  and 
busty  bottle  blondes  while 
our  George  plotted  a future  of 
different  dimensions.  You 
see,  I remember  weQ  the 
'Wham!  boy  and  his  particu- 
lar desires.  He  always  wanted 
clothes  by  Matinique,  didn't 
be?  But  he’d  make  do  with 
Physique  instead;  a quick 
trip  down  to  Top  Man  and  a 
spot  of  fraying  with  mom’s 
scissors  substituting  for  all 
that  elusive  designer  stuff 
Just  as  long  as  the  tan 
was  topped  up  and  the  hair 
was  flicked  just  so,  a multi- 
tude of  sins  could  be  hidden. 
Greasy  hair  and  love  bites? 
Who’s  complaining? 

The  Wham!  boy  did  much 
more  than  just  strut  his  stuff 
in  all  those  fondly  remem- 
bered 1983  casual  wear 
staples:  Pringle  and  Robe  di 
Cappa  and  FOa.  He  got  down 


when  Powell  died  in  1966.  He 
befriended  other  wneiftiang, 
often  pianists  (the  late  Bill 
Evans  was  one  of  the  most 
notable),  and  encouraged 
Jacky  Terrasscn,  the  young 
French  pianist  who  recently 
embarked  on  what  promises 
to  be  a striking  solo  career. 

Paudras’s  son  Stephane 
attended  the  prestigious  Iy- 
c6e  T-nmartim*  as  a pianist, 
and  met  fellow-student  Ter- 


rasson  there  — an  encounter 
that  led  to  the  young  man 

enthusiastically  making  uyp 

of  the  Paudras  collection  of 
movies,  records  and  memora- 
bilia. Paudras  also  helped  per- 
suade Terrasson  to  apply  to 
the  Berklee  College  of  Music 
in  Boston,  a move  that  kick- 
started  his  career. 

In  1986  Paudras  published 
the  story  of  his  life  with  Pow- 
ell, La  Danse  des  Infiddes  (an 


rengUgh  translation  is  coming 
from  Da  Capo  press  next 
year),  and  worked  with  Char- 
lie Parker's  widow  Chan  on 
the  making  of  To  Bird  With 
Love,  a collection  of  photo- 
graphs and  texts  largely  con- 
ceived by  Paudras  and  de- 
signed by  him,  on  the  brief 
but  incandescent  life  of  the 
great  y^phnniat.  Personal 
difficulties  and  bereavement 
led  to  Paudras  experiencing 


periods  of  depression  In  his 
later  years.  His  death  at  his 
chateau  at  Antigny  was 
reported  to  be  suicide.  He  is 
survived  by  his  two  sons,  a 
daughter.  sister  and 
granddaughter. 


John  Fordham 


Francis  Paudras.  designer  and 
jazz  fan,  bom  1935;  died  Novem- 
ber 26, 1997 


mensky  continued  to  be 
caught  at  his  work  and  ended 
his  life  in  prison.  In  contrast 
Chapman,  although  he  con- 
tinued to  weak  as  one  of  the 
top-class  thieves  of  the  1950s 
ami  1960s,  never  served  an- 
other sentence. 

In  the  1950s  he  was  a dose 
friend  of  the  self-styled  boss  of 
Britain’s  underworld,  BtQy 
rim  it  was  on  WTO's  behalf 
that  Chapman  took  part  in 
one  of  the  more  ludicrous 
enterprises  when  Hill  put 
together  a team  to  capture  the 
deposed  Sultan  of  Morocco, 
who  was  in  exile,  and  have 
him  brought  to  book. 

The  escape  required  the 
sailing  of  a boat,  the  Fla- 
mingo, to  Tangier  manned  by 
Chapman,  who  spoke  excel- 
letmFrench  and  German,  and 
a dffipetory  of  criminal  feces 
of  period.  The  voyage 
ended  in  fliaastw  when  fight- 
ing broke  out  amongst  the 
villains  before  they  bad  been 
in  Tangier  for  more  than  a 
few  hours. 

The  kidnapping  was  aban- 
doned and  the  slightly  less 
profitable  but  more  realistic 
enterprise  of  smuggling  ciga- 
rettes was  substituted.  This 
was  no  more  successful  and 
Chapman  and  the  others,  who 
had  by  now  been  joined  by 
Hlii.  were  expelled  from  Tan- 
gier. The  Flamingo  somehow 
caught  fire  in  Toulon. 

In  later  life  he  ran  a health 
club  near  Sheuley  in  Hert- 
fordshire. not  far  from  the  De 
HavflTand  factory  he  had  been 
sent  to  bomb,  and  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  trying  to 
expose  corruption  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police.  When  his 
own  health  began  to  foil  he 
went  to  live  in  the  Canary 
islands.  Despite  efforts  to  ban 
the  publication  of  his  war- 
time memoirs,  the  ghosted 
Eddie  Chapman  Story  was  a 
great  success,  and  was  made 
into  a film  with  Christopher 
Plummer  as  the  cracksman. 
Chapman  was  one  of  the  more 
engaging  of  the  elderly  vil- 
lains who  appeared  in  the 
BBC’s  Underworld  series  of 

1994.  . . 

“He  was  an  absolute  gentle- 
man. You  can’t  say  anymore," 
says  one  former  associate. 
“He  reminisced  but  be  never 
bragged."  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Betty,  who  shrewdly 
handled  his  finances,  and  a 
daughter. 


Ros  Fraser 


Birthdays 


Skilled 
force  in 
nursing 


ROS  Fraser,  who  has 
died  aged  70,  wQL  per- 
haps best  be  remem- 
bered for  putting  learning  dis- 
ability nursing  on  the  map. 
Often  mistaken  at  first  as  the 
epitome  of  Mrs  Ordinary,  foe 
revealed  surprises  .with  every 
pieeHpg.  Afi  a young  woman, 
foe  had  blown  up  post-boxes 
in  Scotland  for  carrying  the 
“ER  IT  insignia  when  the 
Queen  was,  in  feet,  Elizabeth 
I of  Scotland. 

. She  entered  nursing  as  a 
mature  student  after  she  was 
widowed  and  Mt  with  five 
children.  Leaving  behind  a 
successful  career  as  a bota- 
nist, foe  embarked  on  a new 
career  in  what  is  often  per- 
ceived as  one  of  the  least 
attractive  nursing  specialties. 

She  began  nursing  people 
with  a learning  disability  at 
Frudhoe  Hospital  in  North- 
umberland, where  her  late 
husband  had  previously  been 
a consultant  psychiatrist. 
From  there  foe  moved  into 
nurse  education  at  Balderton 
Hospital,  where  foe  quickly 
built  up  a national  reputation 
for  her  pioneering  approach 
as  an  educationalist  In  what 
was  then  called  mental  handi- 
cap nursing. 

Always  a distinctive  nurse 
teacher,  she  was  one  of  a 
small  group  of  nurses  who 
successfully  lobbied  the  Gen- 
eral Nursing  Council  In  1978 
to  restructure  education  for 
mental  handicap  nursing.  She 
went  on  to  become  a cham- 
pion of  the  highly  innovative 
1982  syllabus  for-  preparing 
learning  disability  nurses, 
which  transformed  the  way 
that  people  with  learning  dis- 
abilities are  cared  for  In  the 
United  Kingdom. 

For  many  of  her  colleagues, 
her  appointment  as  a Mental 
Health  Act  Commissioner  in 
1985  was  an  important  acco- 
lade. The  first  nurse  to  be 
appointed  in  the  role,  foe 
brought  a calm  and  objective 
authority  to  the  inspection  of 
some  of  the  toughest  special 
hospitals.  With  a particular 


Ros  Fraser ._  tested  boundaries  nursing  standahd/john  sehfts 


responsibility  for  Ramptoo, 
she  helped  to  build  and  en- 
courage genuinely  therapeu- 
tic relationships  between  staff 
and  patients,  people  living 
with  the  most  severe  mental 
illnesses. 

Ros  was  an  able  politician 
who  constantly  tested  bound- 
aries and  argued  for  change. 
She  used  the  Royal  College  of 
Nursing  (RCN)  as  a platform 
to  increase  awareness  about 
people  with  learning  disabil- 
ities and  those  who  nurse 
them.  In  1983  she  was  instru- 
mental in  the  formation  of  the 
RON'S  society  for  mental 
handicap  nursing  and  tbm  in 
the  appointment  of  the  RON’S 
first  adviser  in  learning  dis- 
abilities nursing. 

In  1990  she  was  elected  as 
deputy  president  of  the  RCN, 
the  first  nurse  in  her  special- 
ity to  reach  such  a high  office 
in  the  College.  Informed  by 
her  own  experiences  as  a ma- 
ture student  and  single 
mother,  Ros  also  campaigned 
vigorously  oh  women’s 
issues.  While  she  was  deputy 
president,  she  chaired  the 
RCNTs  women’s  issues  com- 
mittee and  represented  the 
college  on  the  national  and 
international  stage. 


Through  the  RCN  she  pub- 
lished guidance  for  nurses  on 
female  genital  mutilation,  the 
first  such  guidelines  to  be 
published  by  a healthcare 
organisation.  In  1991  she 
joined  the  Women’s  National 
Commission,  later  joining 
their  executive  and  playing  a 
key  role  in  advising  the  gov- 
ernment on  women's  issues. 
From  1996  until  her  death  she 
was  chair  of  the  National  Alli- 
ance of  Women’s 
Organisations.' 

In  1995,  foe  represented  the 
RCN  at  foe  Beijing  Women’s 
Conference,  using  the  plat- 
form to  campaign  on  women’s 
health  and  violence  against 
women. 

As  a figurehead  for  learn- 
ing disability  nursing,  foe 
never  forgot  that  foe  essence 
of  change  lies  in  the  relation- 
ship between  nurse  and  pa- 
tient She  used  her  swn  for 
persuasion  to  improve  foe 
care  -of  a group  of  people 
whose  voice  is  not  often 
heard. 


Harold  Best,  Labour  MP,  58; 
Field  Marshal  Lord  Bra- 
mnii.  soldier,  former  Chief  of 
foe  Defence  Staff,  74;  Ramsey 
Clark,  human  rights  lawyer, 
70;  Frances  Crook,  director, 
Howard  League  for  Penal 
Reform,  45;  David  Cross- 
land,  chairman,  AlrtOUTS,  51; 
Jules  Dassln,  film  director, 
85;  Honor  Fraser,  model,  23; 
Christopher  Fry.  play- 
wright 90;  Cardinal  Arch- 
! bishop  Jozef  Glemp.  Pri- 
mate of  Poland,  68;  Pamela, 
j Lady  Harlech,  chairman, 
English  National  Ballet,  63; 
Prof  Michael  Harrison, 
vice-chancellor.  University  of 
Wolverhampton,  56;  Rose- 
maty  Leach,  actress,  62;  Rt 
Rev  Christopher  Mayfield, 
Bishop  of  Manchester,.  62; 
Lord  Merlyn-Rees,  former 
Labour  Home  Secretary,  77; 
John  Mott,  civil  engineer.  71; 
Annette  Page,  ballerina,  65; 
Brad  Pitt  film  actor,  34:  Dr 
Joyce  Reynolds.  Roman  his- 
torian, 79;  Keith  Richards, 
Rolling  Stone,  54;  Lord  Ro- 
bens  of  Woldingham,  for- 
mer National  Coal  Board  and 
Vickers  chairman,  87;  Steven 
Spielberg,  film-maker,  51; 
Arantxa  Sanchez  Vicario, 
tennis  player.  2&  Joe  Wade, 
trade  unionist  78. 


CORRECTIONS  AND 
CLARIFICATIONS 


SOME  EARLY  editions  on  De- 
cember 16,  in  a report  on  Page 
6.  wrongly  gave  foe  impres- 
sion that  sentence  bad  been 
passed  on  foe  British  driver 
of  a coach  that  crashed  In  foe 
Alps  in  July,  vmiwg  three 
Bolton  teenagers  and  injuring 
17  others.  This  was  corrected 
in  later  editions  which  marin 
it  clear  that  the  verdict  was 
adjourned  until  January  5. 


| A REPORT  cm  Page  11,  De- 
cember  15,  said  Fiona  Mac- 
Taggart  was  foe  first  of  the 
new  intake  of  Labour  MPs  “to 
get  a toe  on  foe  ladder  of 
promotion”.  The  first,  a few 
days  earlier,  was  Anne 
McGuire,  elected  MP  for  Stir- 
ling in  May,  who  became  PPS 
to  Donald  Dewar. 


Christine  Hancock 


Roalln  (FU»)  Margaret  Ferguson 
Fraser,  nurse,  bom  May  21, 
1927;  died  Decembers,  1997 


THE  OBITUARY  of  Frederick 
Dainton,  the  scientist,  on  De- 
cember 8,  should  have  said 
that  he  gained  an  exhibition 
to  St  John's,  Oxford,  in  1932 
not  1922. 


withhis  natty  knits— prefer- 
ably Sabre,  bought  most 
likely  from  Homes — tucked 
inside  a pair  of  well  pleated 
pegs,  which  he’d  make  sore 
to  belt  proudly  somewhere 
just  below  his  chin.  This  of 
course  left  just  enough  room 
for  the  artfully  tied  nautical 
neckerchief 

The  Wham!  boy  drank  Ma- 
libu and  coke,  listened  to  Lu- 
ther. drove  an  Escort  (spelt 
with  an  X and  an  R at  foe 


end),  partied  like  it  was  1999 


and  dreamt  of  travelling  up  to 
Covent  Garde  ufor  a wild 
night  at  Rumours.  . 

Wham!  boys  stick  together,  but 
do  they  read  Arena? 


Barer  sex 


Rude  mechanicals:  Harpers 


IF  foe  Jungle  Booh  was  to  be 
made  now,  it  would  be  pre- 
ceded by  a huge  marketing 
blitz  (have  you  got  your  Mc- 
Donald's Jungle  Burger  or  boa 
constrictor  draught  ex- 
cluder?) with  the  village  girl’s 

ditty  written  by  Tim  Rice  and 

sung  by  Toni  Braxton— a 

tfflirhfnghflllarinfimrpqnituri- 
Inrap  and  mrianrlinliB  that 

would  linger  at  number  one  in 
the  Charts. 

As  It  is,  the  girl  actually 
sings  about  her  place  in  soci- 
ety. must  go  to  fetch  the 
water/THL  foe  day  that  I am 
grown/Thai  I will  have  a 
handsome  husband/  And  a 
daughter  of  my  own/ And  HI 
send  her  to  fetch  the  water/FU 
be  cocking  In  foe  home." 

This  is  an  insulting  but, 
sadly,  pretty  accurate  stereo  . 
type  oflate-sixties woman  as 
foxy  siren,  cook,  and  home- 
maker. There  is  an  underly- 


ing analogy  between  the  natu- 
ral instinct  of  foe  animals’ and 

human  society’s  equally  un- 
changeable grader  roles:  foe 
tiger  has  to  mu,  fho  woman 
has  to  cook.  There  is  also  a 
tacit  acknowledgement  that 
humans,  unlike  animals,  are 
arch  manipulators.  "She  did 
that  on  purpose.”  mutters  Ba- 
loo  as  the  girl  drops  her 
jug  and  waits  for  Mowgli  to 
pick  it  up  and  fellow  her.  In 
his  quest  to  “find  himself’ 

Mowgli  toys  with  being  an 
honorary  bear,  a jazz  s ingin' 
ape,  a militaristic  elephant 
and  a Beatle-esque  vukure,  be- 
fore ultimately  realising 
where  his  home  is.  Disney  en- 
sures that  foe  girl  knows  ex- 
actly where  her  place  Is  too. 
The  boy  gets  the  fUn  and  ad- 
venture; foe  girl  gets  the 
chores. 


PASS  Notes  on  Page  3.  G2. 
Deamber  16.  was  about  Alex 
S Linz  (not  Ling). 


It  is  the  policy  of  the  Guardian 
to  correct  errors  as  soon  as 
possible.  Readers  may  contact 
the  office  of  the  Reader. s’  Edi- 
tor, lan  Mayes,  by  telephoning 
0171  289  9589  betWWl  YlaSl 
and  5pm.  Monday  to  Friday 
PteMTl  239  9897.  &maU: 

Mtuler@guardkuiAo.uk 


Death  Notices 


to  WaBDisney.  in  The  Face. 


Jackdaw  wants  jewels.  E-mail 
Jadidaw@guordkm,co.ufcfax 
01 71-713 4366;  write  Jackdaw, 
The  Guardian.  llSFarringdon 
Road,  London  ECIR  3ER. 
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Coming  soon,  the  real  jobless  count,  page  1 2 

The  million  pounds  a month  man,  page  12 

Financial  Editor:  Alex  Brummer 
Telephone:  0171-239-9610 
Fax:  0171-833-4466 

FinanceGuardian 

Mood  of  despondency  at  merchant  bank  as  employees  brace  themselves  for  heavy  redundancies 

Hambros  to  be  broken  up 


Paul  Murphy  and  tan  King 


AMBROS,  one  of 
the  City’s  few 
remaining  inde- 
pendent merchant 

hanks,  is  set  to 

make  a formal 

confirming  that  it  is  being 
broken  up  as  negotiations 
with  Sociite  G€n£rale  reach 
an  advanced  stage. 

The  French  banking  group 
is  negotiating  to  buy  Ham- 
bros' core  corporate  finance 
division,  while  a formal 
agreement  to  seD  the  bank's 


Buyout  team 
drives  off 
£1 13m  deal 


DUTTON  Forshaw  chief 
executive  Robert 
Robinson  with  Rob 
Lucas  fright)  of  venture 
capitalists  CVC  who 
yesterday  backed  with 
NatWest  Banka  £113 
million  management 
buyout  of  the  leacflng  car 
dealer  from  Lonrho. 

The  buyout  company, 
Tan  el,  will  pay  the 
international  mining  and 
trading  conglomerate 
£43  million  and  asstmte 
some  £70  million  debt. 

Lonrho  chief 
executive  Nick  Morrell 
said  the  disposal  would 
further  reduce  the 
conglomerate's 
borrowings,  adcBng  that 
it  was  another  step 
towards  separating  the 
company1*  mining  and 
non-mining  assets. 

Dutton  Forshaw 
employsabout  2^SOO 
people  at  more  than  35 
locations.  Mr  Robinson 
has  been  at  the  wheel 
since  1002. 
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corporate  lendiiig  aiHi  private 
hanking  business  to  <3&n€rale 
de  Banque  of  Belgium  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  struck  on 
Tuesday  evening. 

While  a spokesman  for 
Hambros  would  not  confirm 
that  a definitive  agreement 
had  been  reached  with  Soc- 
Gen,  corporate  financiers 
within  the  division  have  been 
briefed  on  the  deal  and  ex- 
planatory letters  to  clients 
have  been  drawn  up. 

The  fate  of  the  rest  of  the 
group,  which  stretches  from 
the  Countrywide  - estate 
agency  business  and  Ham- 


bros Insurance  Services  to  a 
stake  In  Guinness  Flight 
Hamhro  Asset  Management, 
remains  unclear. 

Insiders  report  a mood  of 
despondency  across  the  en- 
tire firm,  with  heavy  redun- 
dancies expected. 

Schraders,  the  investment 
hank  which  was  appointed  by 
Hambros  in  October  to  draw 
up  plans  for  its  fixture.  Is  said 
to  be  still  holding  talks  with 
two  other  potential  buyers. 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada  and  In- 
vestec,  the  South  African 
merchant  bank. 

The  demise  of  Hambros 


after  a 168  years  will  leave 
Schraders  as  Britain’s  last  in- 
depedeni  stockmarket-llsted 
investment  bank. 

For  SocGen,  the  acquisition 
will  mark  another  step  in  its 
rapid  programme  of  expand 
sion  in  London,  with  the  firm 
hitting  tiie  headlines  earlier 
this  year  when  it  hired  Deut- 
sche Morgan  Grenfell’s  for- 
mer star  fond  manager  Nicola 
Horllck  to  set  up  a new  fiind 
management  operation. 

ft  is  set  to  take  over  a corpo- 
rate advisory  business  whose 
reputation  was  torn  to  shreds 
in  the  spring  after  advising 


businessman  Andrew  Regan 
on  his  abortive  attempt  to 
take  over  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society,  scrapped 
after  criticism  eg  the  way  in- 
formation on  the  Co-op  was 
obtained.  The  affair  led  to  the 
resignation  of  Hambros  cor- 
porate finance  boss  Nigel 
Pantling  and  two  senior 
colleagues. 

Sir  Chips  Keswick,  Ham- 
bros' chairman  and  the 
effective  head  of  Hong  Kong’s 
Jardine  Matheson  dynasty, 
was  forced  to  make  a public 
apology  for  the  firm’s  con- 
duct 


At  the  same  time,  Hambros 
hac  come  under  increasing  — 
and  very  public  — pressure 
from  shareholders,  unhappy 
at  the  bank's  share  price  per- 
formance over  recent  years. 
The  most  vocal,  Hong  Kong- 
based  fond  management 
group  Regent  Pacific,  which 
owns  4 per  cent,  said  last 
night  that  it  was  “happy  to  see 
any  development  which  might 
Improve  Shareholder  value". 

For  Belgium’s  Generate,  the 
acquisition  of  Hambros’  lend- 
ing business  boosts  its  busi- 
ness in  London,  which  cur- 
rently employs  about  70  staff 


Japan  makes  surprise 
tax  cuts  to  lift  economy 


Jonathan  Watts  in  Tokyo  reports  on  a 
gamble  to  restore  consumer  confidence 
and  strengthen  the  beleaguered  yen 


JAPAN’S  financial  au- 
thorities surprisingly  in- 
dicated yesterday  that 
they  are  not  planning  to  flood 
the  world  with  cheap  exports 
in  an  effort  to  boost  the  bat- 
tered Japanese  economy. 

The  yen  has  been  in  free 
fan  over  the  past  six  months, 
touching  a five-and-a-half- 
year  low  earlier  this  week  as 
the  Asian  crisis  continues. 

But  the  Japanese  prime 
minister.  Ryutaro  Hashimoto. 
unveiled  a plan  to  boost  the 
ailing  economy  by  stimulat- 
ing domestic  demand  through 
a one-off  two  trillion  yen  (£9.5 
billion)  income  tax  reduction. 

The  plan  prompted  a 
scramble  to  sell  dollars  for 
yen.  With  the  dollar  finally  on 
the  retreat  the  Bank  of  Japan 
sold  an  estimated  $1  billion 
for  yen,  pushing  the  dollar  4 
per  cent  lower.  The  move 
caught  dealers  by  surprise, 
since  the  Bank  Of  Japan  has 
not  directly  attempted  to  ma- 
nipulate currency  rates  since 
August  2992.  When  the  dust 
cleared,  the  dollar  stood  at 
about  127  yen,  down  from 
more  than  131  early  in  the 
week. 


As  a result,  the  Nikkei  in- 
dex of  the  Tokyo  stock  ex- 
change climbed  555  points,  or 
3.48  per  cent,  to  dose  at 
16.451. 

While  many  financial  lead- 
ers question  whether  central 
bank  intervention  alone  can 
stabilise  the  yen,  most  agree 
that  fiulher  stops  to  stir  cau- 
tious Japanese  consumers 
could  strengthen  the  yen. 
That,  in  turn,  could  reduce 
the  competitiveness  of  Japa- 
nese goods  to.  world  markets 
over  the  medium  term. 

Having  returned  from  a 
meeting  with  South-east 
Asian  leaders  at  which  he 
pledged  not  to  allow  Japan's 
problems  to  drag  down  the 
region’s  economy,  Mr  Hashi- 
moto emphasised  yesterday 
that  the  tax  reduction  was  de- 
signed to  prevent  a global  de- 
pression- . 

Japanese  tax  cuts  have  an 
unlikely  beneficiary  — Scot 


tififa  whisky  distillers.  They 
will  see  levies  on  their  ex- 
ports to  Japan  fell  in  May,  the 
second  recent  cut. 

Further  tax  cuts  may  follow 
as  the  ruling  Liberal  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  likely  to  pro- 


pose them  today.  They  could 
include  a corporate  tax-cut 
and  additional  Amds  for  the 
Deposit  insurance  Corpora- 
tion to  restore  confidence  in 
the  ailing  financial  sector. 

DS  President  Bill  Clinton 
reportedly  telephoned  the 
Japanese  prime  minister  yes- 
terday to  express  his  support 
for  the  plan,  and  Thomas 
Foley,  the  US  ambassador  in 
Tokyo,  called  the  announce- 
ment a “positive  step". 

Business  leaders  also  gave  a 
cautious  welcome  to  the  cuts, 
which  mark  a relaxation  of  the 

government’s  tough  fiscal 
stance.  Jlro  Nemoto.  head  of 
the  Japanese  Federation  of 
Employers  Associations,  said: 
“Mr  Hashimoto  bag  embarked 
on  a brave  pniitteai  gamble 
and  should  he  given  credit-” 

Politically  the  move  is 
risky  for  Mr  Hashimoto  as 
the  tax  cuts  wili  require  the 
Issue  of  fresh  deficit-covering 
government  bonds  just 
mouths  after  the  Diet  man- 
dated the  administration  to 
reduce  the  fiscal  deficit  to  3 
per  cent  of  GDP  by  2004. 

The  prime  minister  ac- 
knowledged the  danger,  say- 
ing that  other  wpp  lead- 
ers hwd  warned  Hm  that  he 
might  be  asked  to  take  “politi- 
cal responsibility"  for  his  de- 
cision. However,  he  said  that 
Japan  was  not  abandoning  its 
fiscal  reform  goaL 


Record  Footsie  forecast 


Kan  King 


IERSJLL  lynch,  the 
US  broking  and  bank- 
ing group  which 
trades  one  In  every  four 
shares  on  the  London  stock 
market,  predicted  yesterday 
that  the  FTSE  100  would  hit 
record  levels  in  1398. 

Merrill,  whose  annual  tore- 
casts  are  watched  closely  by 

fund  managers,  said  the  bank- 
ing sector  would  lMid  the  way, 

as  further  • coDSdUdation  to 
the  industry  took  place,  tip- 
ping Uoyds-TSB  as  a li*e»y 


The  firm  also 
the  attractions  of  the  aerte 
space  sector  and  bus  and 
train  companies.  It  singiea 


out  Abbey  Ifetionff^Rail- 
hroke 

as  Its  top  tips- 

However,  Merritt  warned 
clients  to  avoid  the  pharma- 
ceuticals'sector,  which  it  said 
was  overvalued.  It  also 
warned  against  investing  in 
oil  because  of  a likely  fall  in 
prices,  and  in  media 

companies. 

Merrill's  UK  equity  strate- 
gist. Tim  Huddert,  said  he  ex- 
ported the  FTSE  200  to  hit  re- 
cord levels  as  early  as  next 
month,  ending  the  year  at 
least  5,400.  He  said  the  main 
reason  for  his  optimism  was 
the  feet  that  British  directors 
were  buying  shares  in  their 
companies  at  tevda  not  seen 
since  just  after  Black  Wednes- 


day In  1892.  He  added  “The 
market  always  performs 
strongly  after  the  ratio  of  di- 
rectors buying  to  those  sell- 
ing peaks  — tt  is  one  of  the 
best  indicators  for  the  UK 
stock  market” 

Mr  Huddert  said  the  UK 
market  would  also  be  boosted 
because  levds  of  institutional 
cash  were  extremely  strong, 
cash  was  being  returned  to  In- 
vestors through  takeovers 
and  share  buy-backs  and  be- 
cause of  confidence  in  the 

labour  Government's  ability 
to  d&tver  low  inflation. 

Meanwhile,  global  strate- 
gist Trevor  Greetham  said 
European  stock  markets  — 
apart  from  Germany  and 
Spain  — were  likely  to  out- 
perform most  other  markets. 


GRE 
buys  up 
medical 
insurer 


Juda  Finch 


THE  insurance  group, 
Guardian  Royal  Ex- 
change, Is  paying 
£435  million  in  cash  to  boy 
the  UK's  second  largest  pri- 
vate medical  insurer,  PFP. 

Formerly  known  asPri- 
vate  Patients  Plan,  PPP  is 
owned  by  a charitable  foun- 
dation and  Its  sale  will 
make  the  foundation  one  of 
Britain's  wealthiest  medi- 
cal charities. 

The  insurer  has  £1  billion 
in  spare  capital  and  has 
faced  mounting  pressure  to 
use  It  or  hand  tt  back  to 
shareholders. 

PPP  has  2.5  million 
healthcare  customers  — or 
28  per  cent  of  the  market  — 
and  2,400  employees. 
Alongside  private  medical 
insurance,  it  provides  cover 
for  long-term  and  denial 
care.  It  also  owns  a half 
share  in  four  of  London’s 

elite  private  hospitals. 

GRE  has  lust  4 JS  pear  cent 
iff  the  private  health  insur- 
ance market  The  insurer 
said  integrating  the  two  op- 
erations would  result  in 
annual  savings  of  £L4xniL- 
Hon  but  100  jobs  would  be 


The  medical  insurance 
business  hac  iw«n  squeezed 
by  competition,  - making  it 
hard  to  bring  in  premium  in- 
creases. Potential  customers 
have  delayed  taking  out  pol- 
icies until  the  outcome  iff 
the  Government's  NHS 
reforms  becomes  clear. 

But  there  1g  a grovring  be- 
lief that  private  provision 
of  medical  and  long-term 
care  for  the  elderly  will  be- 
come  more  widespread. 

The  PPP  takeover  comes 
as  rival  Bnpa,  which  has  45 
per  cent  of  the  medical  in- 
surance market,  is  bidding 
to  take  over  retirement 
home  company  Care  First 

Two  years  ago  PPP  was.  a 
provident  association  that 
ploughed  profits  back  into 
the  group  for  members' 
benefit  but  new  chief  exec- 
utive Peter  Owen  changed 
the  philosophy. 


Coats  Viyella  to 
be  unstitched 
as  profits  fall 


Roger  Cowe 


company  Coats 
Viyella  yesterday 
warned  that  profits  will 
fell  sharply  this  year,  as  it 
announced  a demerger  in  an 
effort  to  salvage  some  value 
for  shareholders,  and  the  dis- 
posal iff  its  loss-making  con- 
tract-manufacturing busi- 
ness, Counterpart 
The  company  also  warned 
that  it  would  increase  over- 
seas production  for  Marks  & 
Spencer  In  an  attempt  to 
restore  profitability  to  its  St 
Hfinhflfli  manufacturing  unit. 

Chairman  Sir  David  Alli- 
ance. who  built  up  the  group 
through  acquisitions  in  the 
1980s,  said  that  the  split  into 
separate  thread,  textile  and 
engineering  companies  was 
in  the  best  interests  of  share- 
holders. "The  times  have 
changed,”  Sir  David,  said. 
“For  shareholders,  customers 
and  employees  it  is  now  far 
better  to  demerge.” 

The  group  win  split  in  two 
next  spring.  A new  company, 
viyella,  will  contain  the 
Dorma,  Jaeger  and  Viyella 
retail  brands,  and  manufac- 
turing for  Marks  & Spencer. 
It  wDl  have  sales  of  more  than 


£900  million  and  employ  more 
than  20,000  people. 

The  remaining  company  — 
renamed  Coats — will  contain 
the  thread  Interests  and  the 
51  per  cent  stake  in  Coats  VI- 
yaDa  India,  as  wed  as  Preci- 
sion Engineering.  It  will  have 
sales  of  £1-5  billion,  and  em- 
ploy 45,000  people,  mostly  out- 
side the  UK.  But  the  engineer- 
ing operation  will  eventually 
be  floated  separately,  once 
complex  tax  issues  in  file  US 
have  been  cleared  up. 

Sir  David  blamed  previous 
management  and  constant 


reorganisation  for  the  dismal 
performance  of  its  contract- 
manufacturing  operation.  He 
promised  that  manufacturing 
for  Marks  & Spencer  would 
return  to  profit,  but  the  group 
is  lotedng  for  buyers  for  five 
other  garment-manufacturing 
factories  In  the  Midlands  and 
in  Scotland. 

Coats  also  warned  yester- 
day that  operating  profits 
would  be  £40  million  below 
last  year’s  £174  million.  Half 
of  this  deficit  had  been  caused 
by  currency  turbulence, 
while  the  remainder  stemmed 
from  poor  performance  In 
Brazil,  in  contract  manufac- 
turing and  in  Jaeger 

ladleswear. 


Czechs  defend  the  original 
pilsner  from  M&S  upstart 


Ian  King 


ARKS  & Spencer  has 
Ibeen  found  guilty  of 
trade  description  oflfences  for 
what  is  thought  to  be  the  first 
time  in  its  history. 

Giving  his  verdict  at  Hen- 
don Magistrates’  Court,  north 
London,  stipendiary  magis- 
trate Clive  Wiles  said  M&S 
had  shown  “a  degree  iff  arro- 
gance that  was  surprising. 

In  a private  prosecution, 
the  Czech  brewer  Pilsner  ur- 
quell  brought  a case  of  false 
trade  description  against  the 
retailer,  which  had  launched 
an  own-brand  product  la- 
belled "Original  Ptisener 
Lager”.  Pilsner  Urquell  ar- 
gued only  its  lager  — first 


brewed  in  1842  at  Pilsen  in 
the  Czech  Republic  — could 
be  legitimately  be  described 
as  tiie  ’original  pilsner*. 

finding  M&S  guilty  of  sup- 
plying goods  with  a false 
trade  description,  Mr  Wiles 
fined  the  company  the  maxi- 
mum possible  on  two  sum- 
monses, ordering  it  to  pay  an 


undisclosed  sum  towards 
prosecution  costs. 

The  case  follows  a success- 
ful challenge  brought  by  Pil- 
sner Urquell  last  year  against 
Holsten  fils.  Pilsner  Urquell, 
said:  "This  is  a great  victory. 
The  legal  system  has  ce- 
mented Pilsner  Urquell’s 
place  in  history  as  the  world’s 
first  pilsner.1' 

M&S  said  it  would  be  ap- 
pealing against  the  decision. 


Notebook 


UK  edged  out  of 
financial  services 


Edited  by 
Alex  B rummer 


IT  LOOKS  as  if  2997  could  be 
the  year  in  which  the  UK’s 
competitive  edge  in  global 
financial  services  is  wiped 
out.  As  the  UK’s  manufactur- 
ing industry  was  gradually 
demolished  over  recent  de- 
cades, Britain  could  at  least 
cfafm  to  be  the  market  leader 
in  merchant  banking  and 
fond  management  But  not 
any  more.  It  looks  increas- 
ingly as  if  one  iff  the  best 
known  names  in  UK  mer- 
chant banking,  Hambros,  is  to 
merge,  like  SG  Warburg. 
Kleinwort  Benson,  Mercury 
Asset  Management.  Smith 
New  Court  and  the  rest  into 
an  overseas  financial  group, 
with  Societe  Generate  hover- 
ing over  the  stricken  corpo- 
rate finance  arm,  which  has 
never  really  recovered  from 
Its  audacious  attempt  to  orga- 
nise an  end  to  the  Co-opera- 
tive movement  in  Britain. 

Does  It  matter  if  ownership 
has  moved  offehore  if  the  jobs 
remain  in  London?  Probably 
not  in  the  short-term,  al- 
though that  would  clearly  not 
be  an  acceptable  view  at  SBC 
Warburg  following  the  UBS 
merger.  The  City  Is  taking  the 
first  wave  of  job  cuts,  because 
of  UK’s  more  flexible  labour 
markets,  while  the  shake- 
down  in  the  Swiss  branch- 
banking  network  will  be  fer 
slower.  By  backing  out  of  the 
global  investment  banking 
market  where  both  Barclays 
and  NatWest  had  leadership 
potential,  the  City  has  in  ef- 
fect given  up  the  ghost,  like 
the  UK-owned  car  industry.  It 
may  not  have  been  in  the 
short-term  interests  of  share- 
holders for  a deeper  involve- 
ment; but  what  about  (he 
greater  good  iff  GB  pic?  The 
Square  Mile  will  no  doubt 
survive:  but  its  fete  will  be 
decided  at  board  meetings  in 
Zurich,  New  York  and  Frank- 
furt—not  here. 


Three  bears 

IS  BRITAIN  developing  an 
Americanstyle  Goldilocks 
economy?  A cursory  read- 
ing of  the  October-Novemher 
retail  sales  and  labour  market 
data  might  lead  one  to  this 
conclusion.  Unemployment 
continues  to  fell  at  a rudely 
healthy  pace.  Well  into  the 
sixth  year  of  the  economic 
cycle,  some  City  economists 
suggest  that,  with  the  unem- 
ployment rate  now  down  at 
5 J per  cent  of  the  workforce, 
Britain,  like  the  US,  Is  push- 
ing down  Nairn  — the  non- 
accelerating inflation  rate  of 
unemployment  — in  this  eco- 
nomic cycle.  In  other  words, 
it  has  thus  fer  been  successful 
in  bringing  down  the  jobless 
rate  without  provoking  an 
old-fashioned  boom. 

Evidence  of  this  is  provided 
by  two  other  pieces  of  data 
just  released.  The  retail  sates 
figures,  although  less  dire 
than  predicted  by  some  high- 


street  firms,  do  show  a moder- 
ation in  consumer  spending, 
with  sales  felling  0.4  per  cent 
on  the  month.  This  brings  the 
annual  growth  rate  down  to 
4.8  per  cent  from  6.4  per  cent. 
But,  perhaps  more  signifi- 
cantly, the  three-month 
growth  rate  is  now  down  to 
0.2  per  cent,  a very  modest  fig- 
ure. There  will,  iff  course,  be 
an  upward  surge  in  Decem- 
ber. spilling  over  to  the  sales 
in  early  January  — after  all. 
this  Is  the  busiest  season  for 
the  high-street  stores. 

But  anecdotal  evidence 
from  the  retailers  suggests 
that  1988  will  not  be  a great 
year,  with  higher  interest 
rates,  more  economic  uncer- 
tainty and  the  kick-in  from 
the  Far  East  crisis  all  squeez- 
ing performance.  The  other 
hit  of  support  for  a not-too- 
hot,  not-too-cold  scenario 
comes  from  average  earnings 
growth,  which  remained 
firmly  glued  to  4.25  per  cent 
in  October,  in  spite  of  a tight- 
ening jobs  market  Earnings 
may,  of  course,  be  disturbed 
in  the  coming  months  by  the 
City  bonus  season,  which  can 
cause  large  distortions. 

So  where  does  the  economy 
go  from  here?  The  likelihood 
is  not  far.  The  new  OECD  pro- 
jections on  the  impact  of  the 
Far  Eastern  crisis  on  the  west 
suggest  1998  will  be  a gener- 
ally difficult  year.  In  the  UK's 
case  this  will  be  exacerbated 
by  the  overvalued  pound  and 
the  five  quarter-point  rises  in 
base  rates  in  1997  to  7.25  per 
cent.  Gordon  Brawn  hopes 
that  his  welfare-to-work  pro- 
gramme will  assist  the  gov- 
ernment in  lowering  the  natu- 
ral rate  of  unmeployment,  as 
has  been  the  case  in  the  US. 
But  tiie  problem  with  the  Gol- 
dilocks economy  is  that  the 
three  bears  turn  up 
eventually. 


Euro  disquiet 

IF  THE  Government 
thought  it  had  allayed  the 
worries  of  business  with  its 
October  27  statement  on 
EMU,-  offering  vague  prom- 
ises to  join  soon  after  2002, 
then  it  should  perhaps  take 
keen  note  of  a survey  from 
the  Engineering  Employers’ 
Federation  and  Lloyds  Bank. 
This  shows  that  early  entry  is 
preferred  by  most  firms,  al- 
though 33  per  cent  support 
Gordon  Brown's  position. 

The  big  worry,  however,  is 
that  the  lack  iff  clarity  as  to 
when  the  UK  will  be  part  of 
the  European  adventure 
means  that  only  an  alarming 
one-lD-10  firms  have  made 
euro  plans  and  just  two  in  10 
have  decided  that  a manager 
should  have  euro  responsib- 
lity.  Yet  for  those  companies 
doing  business  in  Europe,  the 
euro  will  effectively  begin 
next  year,  when  the  curren- 
cies of  the  first-wave 
countries  wfll  be  locked  and  a 
common  Interest  rate 
established. 

One  of  the  obstacles  to  the 
UK’s  entry  has  been  a high 
exchange  rate,  dose  to  three 
marks  to  the  pound,  sus- 
tained by  the  UK’s  higher  in- 
terest rates.  Business  seeems 
to  favour  an  entry  rate  of 
dose  to  DM2£5,  which  is 
probably  not  far  from  the 
thinking  of  the  authorities. 
But  at  the  moment  Britain's 
status  as  a foreign  exchange 
haven  Is  shoring  up  sterling. 


Tax  relief  plan 
for  Third  World 


Lany  En«tt 

Economics  Editor 


THE  Government  is  to 
offer  tax  relief  on  dona- 
tions to  educational  and 
anti-poverty  projects  in  the 

world’s  poorest  countries  in  a 
bid  to  ease  the  crippling  debt 
burden  In  the  developing 
world.  Chancellor  Gordon 
Brown  said  yesterday. 

Mr  Brown  said  the  Inland 
Revenue  was  drawing  up 
plans  to  encourage  individ- 
uals and  business  to  give 
more  money  to  charity  in  the 

yyarw  rrp  tn  the  mrlJf^iniiim 

“I  am  thinking  of  a millen- 
nium fluid  — with  special  tax 
reliefs  — into  which  British 
people  can  contribute  for  the 
next  two  years”,  the  Chancel- 
lor said  at  a special  seminar 


in  Downing  Street  for  church 
leaders  and  aid  agencies. 

Mr  Brown  added  that  one 
possibility  for  the  money 
would  be  a “teach  the  world” 
programme  for  the  millen- 
nium giving  every  young 
child  the  right  to  education." 

His  announcement  came  as 
the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Margaret  Beckett,  pro- 
vided an  extra  £100  million  in 
investment  insurance  to 
heavily  indebted  poor  coun- 
tries. 

The  Chancellor  said:  “A 
debt  burden  that  cripples  the 
poorest  countries  and  pre- 
vents them  from  tackling  pov- 
erty and  offering  health  and 
educational  opportunity  to 
their  children  Is  a debt  bur- 
den that  is  unfair,  Inefficient 
and  immoral,  and  must  move 
all  of  us  to  action. w 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  2.43  France  9.48  hajy  2,798 

Austria  19m  Germany  2.8285  Malta  QJS2 

Belgium  6a 40  Greece  448.41  Netherlands  3.17 

Canada  2-27  Hong  Kong  1238  New  Zealand  2.72 

Cyprus  0-8335  India  64.29  Norway  11.62 

Denmark  10.35  Ireland  i.®5  Portugal  288ns 

Finland  8-62  Israel  5.78  Saudi  Arable  6.05 
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Singapore  2,72 
South  AMta  730 
Spain  231120 
Sweden  12.45 
SwteMiwd  229 
Turkey  315.380 
USA  1.6054 
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Don’t 
expect 
a lot, 
clothing 
stores 


■n,^ Thursday  December  18 1997 

News  in  brief  


warn 


Shoppers  in  London’s 
Oxford  Street  yesterday 
were  not  displaying  bags 
of  seasonal  consumer 


Jr.;-1':’’.  ."•  ■ 


confidence 
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Virgin  gets 
Denver  boot 

Aulbority 


in  favour  of  ffie  decision  as  “a  slap  In  the 
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Andersen  set  to  split 
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“duplicate"  its  activities.  — Um  King 


Scardino  stamps  mark 

SSS^S^e^^mtbe  board.  David  Veit  the  OtoMrda 
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^SSZESEEm slolngattheendofDc^nber. 

nev^r^ri^^  Ms  Sr^irll  no  marked  the  eDdofherflr^>'ear 
atthebelm  of  the  group  with  a trading  statement  wan>^J^a 
number  of  the  group’s  core  activities  were  m for  a rougher  ride 
next  year.  — Simon  Beaois 


The  shoppers  stay  away 


Barclays  Bank  strike  off 

The  banking  unions  yesterday  called  offa  planned  Chrish^Sve 
strike  at  Barclays  Bank  after  the  ChiefExecutive,  Martin  Taylor, 
agreed  to  re-open  talks  on  a lon^running  dispute  over  the  imposi- 
tion of  a perfimnsmee-rdated  pay  scheme. 

Members  of  the  Banking  Insurance  and  Finance  Union  and 
UNin  bad  been  due  to  walk  out  next  week  in  their  fourth  24-hour 


nS^ons-maSeinaletterto  the  Labour  MP  Des Turner  after 
the  two  met  last  week— as  a breakthrough".  — Seumas  Mtine 


Festive  Goldman  Sachs 


Mark  Atkinson 
and  Tony  May 


Retail  sales  fell 
last  month,  accord- 
ing to  official  fig- 
ures published  yes- 
terday, showing 
that  five  interest  rate  rises 
since  the  election  may  be  tak- 
ing their  toll  on  consumer 
confidence.  The  figures  came 
as  profit  warnings  by  two 
rinthing  chains.  Oasis  and 
Mulberry,  fuelled  fears  for 
bigger  stores  groups. 

Sales  volumes  in  November 
were  0.4  per  cent  lower  than 
in  October.  In  the  latest  three 
months  they  were  only  0.2  per 
rent  up  on  file  previous  three, 
the  slowest  rate  of  growth 
since  October  1995,  said  the 
Office  for  National  Statistics. 

The  data  appeared  to  rein- 
force earlier  survey  evidence 
suggesting  that  the  summer 
spending  spree,  financed 
largely  by  building  society 
windfalls,  may  be  over. 
—’-Following  an  alarm  call  ear- 
lier this  month  from  the  Brit- 
ish Retail  Consortium,  which 
said  retailers  faced  a “white- 
. knuckle  ride”  this  Christmas, 
City  analysts  cut  millions  of 
pounds  from  their  profit  fore- 
casts for  larger  retailers. 

Forecasts  for  Sears  were 
cut  by  £10  million  to  £40  mil- 
lion, Marks  & Spencer  by 


||  New  measure  likely  to  increase  unemployment  figures  | 

Mark  Atkinson 
Economics  Correspondent 

1 INEMPLOYMENT  figures  are  ex- 
Li  peeled  to  rise  sharply  when  statis- 
ticians switch  to  a new  measure  of 
joblessness  in  the  New  Year. 

Although  the  claimant  count  will 
be  retained,  the  Government  is  aim- 
ing to  give  greater  prominence  to  the 
Labour  Force  Survey,  an  internation- 
ally recognised  measure  of  the  num- 
ber of  people  actively  seeking  work, 
which  includes  some  who  are  not 
receiving  benefits  and  comes  out 

higher  jobless  total  than  the  claimant 
count. 

ONS  data  published  yesterday 
showed  that  the  claimant  count  fell 
21,100  In  November,  taking  the  total 
out  of  work  and  claiming  benefit  to 
1,442,100,  or  5.1  per  cent  of  the  wor- 
force.  Average  earnings  growth  in 

criticised  the  monthly  figures  for  fail- 
ing to  give  a true  picture  of  the  num- 
ber of  people  ont  of  work  because 
only  those  claiming  benefit  were  In- 
cluded. The  Tories  artifically  lowered 
the  jobless  total  by  excluding  a large 
number  of  people  they  did  not  recog- 
nise as  eligible  to  claim. 

Conducting  a full  LFS  every  month 
has  been  ruled  out  because  of  the 
cost,  estimated  at  £10  million  a year. 
But  the  Office  for  National  Statistics 
is  expected  to  produce  monthly  esti- 
mates from  the  LFS,  using  a rolling 
average  of  the  previous  three  months. 
The  figures  are  likely  to  reveal  a 

changed  at  4J25  per  cent. 

But  the  latest  LFS,  also  published 
yesterday,  showed  there  were  just 
under  two  million  unemployed  In  the 
summer,  equivalent  to  7.1  per  cent  of 
the  workforce.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  measures  Is  the  great- 
est since  spring  1990. 

cautious . v-'SiVlP 


THE  190  partners  at  Goldman  Sadis  are  expected  to  make  as 

mucb  as  $15  niminn  each  as  profits  at  Wall  Street’s  last  major 

partnership  topped  a record  S3  billion. 

—Mark  Tran  in  New  Yak 
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Engineers  'not  ready  for  euro’ 

ONE  cfBritaln'&biggest  exporting  industries  is  foiling  to  prepare 
for  Europe’s  proposed  single  currency  because  of  confusion  over 
government  policy  towards  the  euro,  according  to  a survey.  In 
spite  of  file  Chancdlor’s  efforts  to  spur  them  into  action,  only  one 
i«  in  ^pnpftHng’rtwipamten.  which  export  60  percent  of  their 
output  worth  no  billion  a year,  have  trade  plans  for  the  launch  of 
monetary  union  on  January  1. 1999,  the  survey  by  the  Engineer- 
ing Employera'F^Jderatkm  showed. — Mark  Atkinson 


£20  million,  to  £1140  million. 
Next  by  £10  million  to 
£175  million.  Burton  by 
£5  million  to  £220  million, 
Storehouse  by  £3  million  to 
£123  million  and  House  of 
Fraser  by  £1.5  million  to 
£284  million. 

The  day’s  first  profit  warn- 
ing wiped  more  than  £29  mil- 
lion off  the  value  of  Oasis, 
after  the  women’s  clothing 
retailer  warned  that  disap- 
pointing sales  would  push 
profits  for  the  year  below  ana- 
lyst's expectations.  Its  shares 
plunged  30  per  cent  to  130p. 

The  76-store  retailer,  which 
has  been  reorganising  to  ar- 


rest falling  profit,  has 
reported  a string  of  problems. 

Buying  mistakes  left  unsold 
goods  in  its  stores  and  forced 
around  of  discounting,  then 
the  company  was  hit  by  a 
summer  selling  season  de- 
pressed by  hot  weather.  Oasis 
was  then  affected,  like  most 
British  retailers,  when  its 
stores  closed  on  the  day  at  the 
funeral  of  Diana,  Princess  of 
Wales. 

The  second  warning,  from 
Mulberry,  the  British  defil- 
ing maker  and  retailer  with 
stores  throughout  the  world, 
from  Heathrow  airport  to 
Tokyo,  cited  “increasingly 


challenging**  economic  COOdi- . 
tlons,  especially  in  Its  Aslan 
and  European  markets. 

Mulberry  lost  a quarter  at 
its  stock  market  vsdue  after 
warning  that  profits  would  be 
down  by  about  56  per  cent  to 
as  little  as  £750,000  due  to  the 
strong  pound  and  poor  sales. 

But  City  economists  said 
that  trade  could  easily 
rebound  over  the  next  two 
months.  “The  true  picture  on 
the  strength  of  retailing  will 
be  unclear  for  a couple  of 
months.  It  really  is  necessary 
to  see  whether  remaining 
windfalls  will  be  spent  over 
Christmas  and  the  new-year 


sales  period,"  said  Simon 
Briscoe  of  NTkkn  Europe. 

David  Walton,  of  US  invest- 
ment bank  Goldman  Sachs, 
noted  that  In  the  past  two 
years  the  ONS  had  later 
revised  upwards  its  tntial  es- 
timates of  November  retail 
sales  volumes. 

Changing  seasonal  spend- 
ing patterns  made  file  figures 
difficult  to  interpret,  be  said. 
In  recent  years,  large  num- 
bers of  people  had  left  their 
Christmas  shopping  until  the 
last  minute  in  the  hope  of 
picking  up  bargains 

A breakdown  of  last 
mouth's  data  showed  that 


food  sales  were  up  by  0.1  per 
cent  on  October  while  non- 
food sales  fell  by  04  per  emit, 
led  by  a 24  per  caxt  decline  in 
clothing  and  footwear. 

The  diminishing  effect  Of 
windfalls  was  most  obvious  in 
sales  of  household  goods,  3.7 
per  cent  down  in  the  latest 
three  months. 


Venture  plans  buy-out  fund 

VENTURE  capital  firm  Candover  Investments  has  raised 
£850  million  for  a new  fond,  the  1997  Fund,  aimed  at  backing 
management  buy-outs  across  Europe.  Candover,  which  has 
backed  such  deals  as  the  buyout  of  EvershcOt  file  train  leasing 
company,  has  committed  £100  minion  to  the  fund,  while  other 
bpckm  include  the  Rover  Group  pension  scheme  and  the  Califor- 
nian state  pension  scheme. — Ian  King 


Green  Flag  to  float 


GREEN Fla&  the  car  breakdown  service,  sponsor  of  the  England 
fbofinll  team,  is  to  be  floated  off  as  a separate  company  from 
parent  NCP  group.  National  Parking  Corporation. — Roger  Cowe 
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Midshires  to  play  fair  by  elderly 


Teresa  Hunter 


Birmingham  Mid- 

shires  plans  to  write  to 
all  Its  trustee  account 
holders  in  February  to  ensure 
elderly  and  disabled  members 
are  not  excluded  from  free 
share  windfalls  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  building 
society  sell-offs. 

The  society,  which  Is  due  to 
be  taken  over  by  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Scotland  next  year,  is 
determined  to  devise  a share 
and  cash  distribution  scheme 
which  is  *1 fair  and  equitable”, 
to  avoid  the  controversy 
which  continues  to  rage  over 
the  Halifax  and  Woolwich 
Dotations. 


The  success  of  previous  flo- 
tations was  badly  damaged  by 
a huge  row  over  the  exclusion 
of  many  elderly  and  disabled 
from  windfalls . The  societies 
refused  to  pay  shares  to  any 
member  whose  account  was 
held  in  trust  and  operated  by 
a third  party,  as  is  typical  for 
many  people  living  in  nurs- 
ing and  local  authority  homes 
or  who  are  otherwise  thought 
unfit  to  manage  their  own  fi- 
nancial affairs. 

Furthermore,  Britain's  fifth 
biggest  building  society, 
priced  at  between  £605  mil- 
lion and  £630  million  by  Royal 
Bank,  Is  negotiating  with  law- 
yers in  an  attempt  to  ensure 
that  other  previously  ex- 
cluded groups,  such  as  chil- 


dren. can  also  fully  benefit 
from  any  distribution. 

Children,  many  of  whom 
have  saved  with  a society  for 
years,  have  previously 
received  a derisory  cash  bo- 
nus, representing  a small 
fraction  of  the  value  paid  to 
carpetbaggers.  By  contrast, 
parents  who  held  trust  ac- 
counts for  children  received 
foil  payouts  on  their  behalf. 

It  is  also  believed  to  be  ex- 
amining a way  of  paying  a 
combination  of  cash  and  pref- 
erence shares  worth  on  aver- 
age £850  to  its  non-member 
borrowers.  The  society  has 
acquired  a number  of  smaller 
mortgage  books  in  recent 
years,  whose  customers  do 
not  have  the  same  member- 


ship rights  as  those  of  the 
building  society. 

Midshire’s  14  minion  cus- 
tomers are  set  to  receive 
Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  pref- 
erence shares,  unless  they 
have  been  members  for  more 
than  two  years.  These  long- 
standing customers  can  qual- 
ify for  cash  bonuses. 

• Standard  Life  Is  the  latest 
Insurer  to  launch  a telephone 
banking  operation.  Its  first 
product  is  an  instant  access 
account,  with  notice  ac- 
counts, mortgages  and  per- 
sonal loans  due  to  follow. 
Standard  Life  — Europe’s  big- 
gest mutual  life  insurer  — 
aims  to  attract  £1  billion  in 
deposits  in  the  first  year,  it 
will  go  live  on  January  5. 


Cookson 
chief  quits 
with  £2.9m 
pay-off 
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^THE  CLPUWfs  > 
A SITTING  TENANT, 


Dan  Atkinson 


A SOLUTION  is  in  sight 
to  Bank  Governor  Ed- 
die George’s  homeless- 
ness problem,  we  hear.  Not 
that  Crazy  Eddie  has  exact- 
ly been  selling  The  Big 
ISsue,  but  a year  back  the 
pressure  on  space  at  the 
Bank  was  such  that  he  had 
little  choice  but  to  allow  his 
agreeable  courtesy  flat  to 
be  turned  over  to  goggle- 
eyed  freaks  (sorry  “IT  per- 
sonnel"). Now,  with  bank 
supervision,  the  gilt  mar- 1 
ket  and  other  bits  fly- 
ing the  coop,  Threadneedle 
Street  has  all  the  room  it 
needs,  and  the  Governor 
can  put  his  feet  up  once 
more. 


then  he  is  also  experienced 
in  make-believe,  of  Russian 
ancestry  (thus  extending  a 
Euro- welcome  to  the  east) 
and  with  special  appeal  to 
the  yonnger  generation. 
Step  forward  the  compro- 
mise candidate  for  top  job 
at  the  European  Central 
Bank. 


OR  AT  least  he  will  be 
able  to  do  so  once  the 
Bank’s  cunning  plot 
to  ease  ont  the  supervision 
people  asap  bears  fruit  To 
persuade  the  supervisors, 
dne  to  come  under  the  wing  , 
of  the  Financial  Services ! 
Authority,  to  decamp  soon- 
est to  Docklands  (future 
FSA  home)  the  Bank  has  ar- 
ranged each  morning  for  a 
bine  charabanc  marked 
“Canary  Wharf  Tours”  to 


offer  daily  trips  out  east 
Staff  are  shown  the 
spectacular  views  from  One 
Canada  Square  (where  they 
won’t  be)  and  encour- 
aged to  wander  the  pleas- 
ant arcades  (ditto).  Crafty, 
eh? 


MEET  the  new  boss: 
Bundesbank  presi- 
dent Hans  Tiefcm  eyer 
is  a big  fan  of  Father 
Christmas,  he  said  so  this 
week  on  a trip  to  London 
and  pot  forward  good  cen- 
tral-bankerish  reasons  for 
doing  so.  Santa,  he  said,  is 
“independent  of  political 
influence  and  stands  for 
long-termism  and  consis- 
tency”. We  would  go  fnr- 


CBI  president,  Colin 
Marshall,  is  re- 
nowned for  his  serial 
directorships.  So  many,  it 
seems,  he  can’t  always 
remember  where  he  is  or 
whom  he  employs.  Pressed 
by  an  aide  at  the  bosses' 
media  lunch  this  week  to 
welcome  Audrey  Nelson 
(ex-prison  service  PR)  as  di- 
rector of  communications 
(he  shoved  a little  note  into 
Colin’s  hands),  the  direc- 
tor’s director  forgot  to  put 
on  his  specs  and  welcomed, 
well,  Andrea  Nelson.  Au- 
drey, actually,  said  Audrey, 
unabashed.  Sorry,  Colin 
later  told  her  — Andrea 
works  for  him  at  BA  where 
he's  plialrman 


supremo  A1  Campbell.  He 
came  bounding  down  the 
steps  in  neat  suit,  shirt  and 
tie  to  be  Aimed  back  in 
charge  after  the  Mandel- 
son/Prescott  spats  of  the 
summer.  Gone  the  cameras 
and  cars,  a suitable  pause 
ensued  until,  watched  by  a 
visiting  industrialist, 
Cherie.  her  brood  and 
hangers-on  descended  the 
stairs  in  their  scruffy  hols 
gear  laden  with  duty-free 
bags  etc.  No  cameras  there, 
of  course,  to  catch  the  be- 
draggled ere  w. 


A BELATED  diary  entry 
before  1997  drags  to 
an  end.  When  our 
Great  Leader  returned 
from  his  Euro-hols  in  late 
August  on  a Queen's  Flight 
plane  he  landed  at  RAF 
Northolt  to  be  greeted  by 
iimos,  flunkeys  and  media 


Finally,  that  “cottage 
industry”  to  which  we 
referred  on  December 
4,  the  one  that  the  Finan- 
cial Services  Authority 
found  had  bagged  the  Inter- 
net address  “FSA.co.nk”, 
makes  contact  to  chaff  at 
the  “cottage”  tag.  Findlay 
Steele  Associates  is  actu- 
ally a software  engineering 
company  in  Poole  and 
doesn’t  have  a thatched 
roof  to  Its  name.  But  if  yon 
think  we  were  patronising, 
clock  the  FSA  man  who  de- 
scended on  FSA  (Poole)  to 
try  to  buy  the  site;  a jocular 
reference  to  “kitchen-sink 
enterprises”  went  down 
like  a Branson-piloted  lead 
balloon.  Good  to  see  our 
new  regulator  getting  on 
the  right  side  of  small  busi- 
ness. 


■RICHARD  OSTER,  the 
^Khairman  of  the  Cookson 
industrial  materials  group,  is 
to  Leave  with  a £2J)  million 
pay-off  after  just  two  months 
in  the  job.  following  disagree- 
ments over  the  pace  of 
streamlining. 

His  departure  brings  the 
compensation  bIQ  at  Cookson 
to  nearly  £5  million  — almost 
3 per  cent  of  the  current  year 
profits  forecast  by  analysts. 
When  he  switched  from  chief 
executive  to  replace  Robert 
Malpas  as  chairman  in 
September,  almost  £2  million 
in  compensation  was  handed 
to  Don  Carcieri  who  faffed  to 
secure  the  job  of  chief 
executive. 

Mr  Oster,  a cigar-chomp- 
ing. ex-American  football 
player  who  earned  £260,000  as 
chairman,  has  been  with  the 
group  since  1978. 

He  was  widely  credited 
with  saving  the  group  from 
going  bust  in  1990  when  he 
orchestrated  a coup  against 
the  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive. 

Insiders  said  that  one  bone 
of  contention  with  the  rest  of 
the  board  was  the  plan  to 
reduce  the  group's  US  base, 
leaving  London  as  the  sole 
head  office. 

Mr  Malpas,  70,  was  brought 
back  from  retirement  yester- 
day to  take  over  the  chair 
until  a replacement  can  be 
found  from  outside  the  group. 

He  said  Mr  Osier's  payment 
covered  two  years  of  a three- 
year  contract  and  included 
bonuses,  stock  options  and 
pension  contribution.  It  was 
reduced  by  the  buying-out  of 
his  £1.2  million-a-year  con- 
tract as  chief  executive. 

Mr  Malpas  said  his  return 
to  the  helm  was  a sad  occa- 
sion. One  tf  his  tasks  had 
been  to  secure  his  succession 
and  “I  didn't  get  it  right  some- 
how.” But  the  City  welcomed 
yesterday's  changes  by  push- 
ing up  the  group's  shares  4 
per  cent  adding  £58  million  to 
its  stock  market  value.  I 
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Thursday  December  18 1997 

Cricket 


13 


England  women 
face  an  acid  test 


Cath  Harris  In  Nagpur 


TWO  of  the  best  sides 
In  women's  cricket 
meet  today  in  what 
could  be  a dress 
rehearsal  for  the  World  Cup 
final  England  free  Australia 
here  in  central  Tndta  to  rfpH+ie 
the  Group  a winner  and  es- 
tablish the  route  which  may 
take  them  to  the  tourna- 
ment’s rtiTnnY  in  Calcutta  on 
December  30. 

They  have  not  met  since  the 
1998  World  Cup,  when  Eng- 
land won  at  Guildford  jmfl 
went  an  to  frke  their  second 
tide,  beating  New  %«tia nd  m 
the  final  at  Lord's.  Australia 
have  claimed  the  crown  three 

times,  imaging  the  Anal  for 

the  first  time  four  years  ago. 

“We  were  playing  out  of 
season  in  1993  and  hadn't  had 


any  international  competi- 
tion,” explained  Belinda 
Clark,  who  im a 'captained 
Australia  since  1994.  “Now 
we  are  in  the  widdit*  of  the 
National  League  season  and 
played  New  Zealand  last 
month.  We  are  as  prepared  as 


we  possibly  can  be.' 

Whoever  wins  today,  both 
teams  win  have  a thirty  easy 
quarter-final  and  «*iahn  that 
victory  here  is  not  crucial. 
But,  as  Clark  says,  “It  win 
give  us  a good  gauge  of  where 
we  stand  against  England." 

Denmark,  Ireland  and  Paki- 
stan have  been  also-rans  in 
this  group,  while  West  ladies, 
the  Netherlands  and  Sri 
Lanka  were  second-best  to 
New  Zealand  and  Tnriin  in 
Pool  B.  The  Kiwis,  Joint 
favourites  with  Fogfrod,  tied 
with.  India  yesterday  to  win 
that  group.  India,  needing  177 


Elliott  blow  tempers  Australia  joy 


Australia’s  six-wicket 
victory  against  New 
Zealand  at  the  Melbourne 
Cricket  Ground  in  the  tri- 
angular one-day  tourna- 
ment was  tempered  by 
news  of  an  injury  to  Mat- 
thew Elliott. 

The  left-handed  opener 
has  suffered  recurrence  of 
a knee  injury  and  is  doubt- 
ful for  the  first  Test  against 
South  Africa  at  the  same 
venue  next  week.  Elliott 
was  hurt  while  training 
with  Victoria  and  will  see  a 
specialist  today.  He  had 
surgery  on  both  knees  after 
the  Ashes  series. 

A 95-run  fourth-wicket 
stand  between  Ricky  Pout- 
ing (60  not  out)  and 
Michael  Bevan  (42)  put 
paid  to  any  faint  hopes  New 
Zealand  might  have  had. 


New  Zealand,  defending  a 
total  of  141  which  owed 
much 'to  Chris  Harris's  un- 
beaten 62,  had  reduced 
Australia  to  22  for  three 
but  their  opponents  cruised 
home  with  more  than  11 
overs  to  spare.  Earlier 
Bevan  had  taken  two  fbr  26 
in  10  overs.  His  overall 
effort  earned  him  the  Man 
of  the  Match  award. 

• Hampshire  have  signed 
the  Yorkshire  fast  howler 
Peter  Hartley,  37,  on  a two- 
year  contract.  Hartley,  who 
took  nearly  600  first-class 
wickets  in  his  13  years  at 
Headingley,  was  released  at 


the  end  of  last  season. 

• Saturday’s  Grandstand 
will  show  highlights  of  the 
Champions  Cup  final  be- 
tween England  and  West 
Indies  in  Sharjah. 


tO  Win  and  at  oua  for 

two,  were  dismissed  fbr  176  in 
the  final  over. 

Rngiami  start  today's  gam? 
three  points  clear  of  Austr  alia 
after  talring  a.  TrorgiTTitim  24 

points  from  their  four  fix- 
tures. Australia’s  game 
against  Ireland  was  rained  off 
and  the  points  were  shared. 

England  made  a World  Cup 
record  876  for  two  against 
Pakistan  but  Australia  bet- 
tered Jtt  on  Tuesday  with  413 
for  two  against  Denmark. 
Charlotte  Edwards*  172 
against  Ireland  was  also  a 
short-lived  record,  Austra- 
lia’s dark  making  an  un- 
beaten 229  an  the  same  day. 

Such  mismatches  are  dning 
women’s  cricket  no  favours 
and  the  International 
Women’s  Cricket  Council 
may  consider  reducing  the 
size  of  future  tournaments 
when  they  meet  next  week. 

Australia  and  Knslaml 
have  strong  batting  but  Aus- 
tralia’s attack  boasts  more 
pace  through  Cathryn  Fitz- 
patrick. England  have  three 
spinners  to  Australia’s  two, 
the  off-spin  id  Clare  Connor 
and  leg-spin  of  Kathryn  Leng 
plus  Edwards,  18  yesterday. 

*Tm  a bit  nervous  about 
pSayfng  Australia  but  looking 
forward  to  it,”  said  Edwards. 
"My  dream  is  to  score  50 

agafartthun  ” 

Karan  Smithies,  the  Cap- 
tain, says  England  are  a con- 
taining rather  than  aggres- 
sive bowling  side  but  ffeels 
they  are  underestimated: 
"Everyone  keeps  saying  we 
haven't  been  that  good  in  the 
field  but  I am  happy  with  it” 

Some  5,000  schoolchildren 
have  been  given  the  day  off  to 
watch  the  match,  and  the 
wicket  at  the  Nehru  Stadium, 
where  India’s  men  played  Sri 
Lanka  in  November,  is  in  im- 
maculate condition. 
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s5-W—«rataM 

} Bon ThfapsnWK? ”»  IMdra  * 
IHJMbm 4-6-1 A aratra* 

Ml  § Ww»T^s7Ts  &nm  m * 
fa  Jte  Ml m J pates  4^-12  _ s TOBmA  * 


1 2ra50llllBaH5lM 


Flm  61  £2^94  (13  declared) 


4 A#bHVB)  DLE  CUUWNG  STAKES  (MV  2) 

I Ital/im  £2294  (16  declared) 

8 156536  bofa MBS n84}JGD|D MBMb 5-B-2  _ Afar  ftfafal 

-10510  JMtefaMPB7)(TOmJW«WB-8-l3  E ~ 


1®1®  Bfal  laftfa  (W)  P8m  TON  Unfa  8-4-12  0 ft®* 

* 

} 11  fan  B-8-12 A But  * 

| 7-8-12  _ — _B  PUR 

14-8-10 F In** 


13560  PMn  fa  <»  0 Ctana  . 
OfafaMfaPDJfr*  3-7-12. 

Tt-2  Pfca  nope  Lad.  13-2  HantB  HHtar.  Dte  tack.  S-i  Jnqft's  Mne. 

EM  lata.  Ngi)K  AH  nvM  ta  lark  Bhk  Antn  tan. 


1EA AVON  HANDKAP  (DW  2) 

■9v7f  £2,294  (16  dadared) 

1(11}  260250  M&rafa*fWfl(CaP«Bfal3-HH) PSMfaro 

2(f  4D4M  IMM®  n»R Bosfa 4-9-11 T Bpiaka 

3[W}  6424®  Bfadra  d Ian  (K)  V Son  3-6-10 ■ Catena 


4(1$  040031 

OR 


(D)«taP  Bata  4-8-0 


2050®  ftfaynk  r f p)  (BT)  0 Swr  4-8-8 
•(My  000000  Otaa(IR  (6)  NThlhi3-B-7 

7R  050430  fa Hafad (10}  (UQ  J PMn 6-9-4 

■B  ' 

■« 

«na 


0-4®  Wt  A (fate  (W)  l*s  H Wafa  3-M  „ S Down 

0000®'taPn|ratm<atnCHBBl  5-9-4 SMral 

4837‘CaararAna|ZnPfi8CVItara3-0-3  — Ban  0TM8 
11(7)  42542i'«dtegp8I  WCThwer  4-9-2  — Dan  McKkw* 

KB  36S40CUlD»Of9ta(7«-r^84-9-r * Ufafa 

13(15)  006348  taguait  (Ua  R D tank 3-6-0 A Hcfab  (J) 

14(1)  OMOOZ.  Bfalll  (Si  R Ekfal  4-8-T3 MlfaP) 

«(1Q  TWMIwiite  TO  crow  A Sfaacr  3-8-12-  8 ftte  P)  * 

MR  901®  Ifte Otes (21) P Hata *-8-12 BHgp 

Bafa«  5-1  Cwfax  TV2  Dm  AM.  6-1  Miawg.  7-V  Dwrtj.  B-1  SEfanfcfe 
Waned  BnquM  Mra  Qte 


O 0#%™VWSHUHSBW  HANDICAP  ZTO 

taafafcW7f  £2.895  (16  declared) 

13  0312  ftfaavdtaa  mm  ■ ■ 

2(14}  605035  Had  M ffi  B Smart  9-4 i 

008206  J®«  Arad  (W)  M Oepraafl  9-2 F 


3» 

*rn>  0043331 
514  000012: 


6-11 


I (Q|  PR  P VHnn  9-1 

pe  _m. 


Rrfianu 


6R  314®  Ifay  DaMtaa (M)  H DM B-11 P P tefar 

7(15)  0®  Batata (51)  Ufa* 6-11 * fan 

8(12)  0014®  Utaabneg (HB) ff) 0 Oapnw 8-10 TSpnfa* 

an  4211®  tat  Form  Ha  (73)  m I Seta  8-8 0 »W» 

18(13)  400  Ba fafa (TM) D NcMb 8-7 A Mfafa  (7) 

110)  0080®  Start  fata  <W)  JWtalpWW F !*n*  * 

000242  MU  (tfa  RflTEfaafaW " 

13(1)  50004  EMhnKSJ  Em  7-13 T 

14(tq  0®  BnaUa  tan  (SI)  J Ejra  7-13 A 

KB  TO  Owrt  Otafa  P3)  P TOM 7-12 J 

16(1(8  0060  Infaa  048)  W taA  7-10 J 

Bdfas  3-1  Piter  CUbw.  9-2  Mama.  11-2  fantt  PrtKss,  7-1  fata  Ott 
JafaM,  10-1  Uy  Dcnno,  rmTU. 


O C/\SEVHW  BLUES’  SELUHG  STAKES 2Y0 
oCiBfafVTf  £1,999  (16  declared) 


7-2  Up'S  MdNeo.  6-1  Ufa  Bt  11-2  UfaUMMa  13-2  9VI A Gw. 

lOTIbs Sn. legfa Eft.  iP-lfadfae ShStai Fiter, Sag Fer Ifa Tfa 
Dmdfest 


O OAll^T  APPREMnCES'  hahdicap 

WitaVSf  £1,999  (17  declared) 

1<a  0004®  Zfagfr  Hnar  fSfljm  E ten  6-10-0 

20  M56®  fafafa  faMy  Pn  03  5 Boaalno  4-9-4  ^ 

BN 

«na  oio42i 
5M  42*304 
•B  006016  . 

8-6-13  ... 

7(10  HDB32  TeraWfa 
8(19  83SS31 

9 (TO  342341 

3-8-8 

MS  05OTOSftain31)DMeMt4 

-till]  OOiitO  Maan  (18)10)  (Bft  R Itank  4-8-0 S Bfatdoa  (5) 

meo®  ataSfapnnjnMaHiiacMfa  4-8-7  mmp)* 
worn  afauvoWo  oapSw-fi  a men*  « 

OMchfa  5-7-12  AMfabH 

(ii)  n n uum 

.PH  Otero 

IBM  160001  laDmraHB Oft  MMOC  Sofa  3-7-tO * MB 

17(17)  OOEB®  ifan (H| fiiefraniM 3-7-10 S Caras  ® 


4-1  Draw  Mart.  5-1 
1 Man  10-1  Htttfw.  12-1 


fa*.  6-1  Brndoraa  Bemv.  13-2  Tara 
' UaMtltaOnataRtaar. 


COURSE  SPKUUJSTS 

Id  Ran?  * 1MB 


S3  290  183  +3259 
46  561  82-277® 
® 3®  106-17170 
38  184  IftG  -4651 
34  201  13-HB34 
33  376  88-16110 
27  1®  18*25J0 


Trates 


la  ftre  % lend  Si 


46  359  123  -7520 
« 4®  KL3-137S9 
33  245  05  -0652 
32  202  158  4075 
32  223  M3  -2825 
31  413  7.53  -22734 
fafaalq  ® 2791053  -1606 


D . 
J«wy 
Tin 
Jfan 

■'  " 


(6-i).  Ti-a  lav  Gabova.  13  ran. 
X IX  U Piueikia)  Tots  214J0;  E3J0.  EkOD, 
eioo.  Dual  ft  Si  .70-  Trier  raam  csr 
£8733.  m AtatThe  Ufa. 

*40  (4m  if  oik  t.  wsmi  blaioe;  n 

Tfaniton  16-1 1 2.  WirawraghE  (20-1);  3, 
taw  017(7-1).  S-31evStideaflim.9raA.  20. 
K.  m Ue)Tofa  EIW;  M-70.  £820.  eifaL 
DuU  ft  £6600.  Tries  £82-80-  CSft  £8098. 
ffH  63, 

XI O Cte  41  IlOyda  Chp  1,  JVMMM 
JOUHHT,  A P McCoy  (TM1 1**1!  X»  Bfafarf 
■saaa  B-1k  «,  BmiMteny  (9-41-  B ran. 
04.  UO’Neai)  Terra  EZJ0;£iJn.£X0a.  Dual 
ft  £3.70  CSP:  ES88.  NH:  Setaian. 

XriOCte  11JM,  IAHWV,  M A Rtzfleraid 
0-1);  faiTO—drai  (6-4  far); »,  irmrtraleiw 
no-iv  is  mb.  Bh  nd.  an.  m Hanoorarart 
TWra  BC«!  Cl  40  £1 50  £020  Dual  ft  E2J0. 
.TriK  £4.10  CSft  £SJ4. 


PfcAC8ft<mC6S40  WUDMmraM 
JACKVOn  £7,08080 

CATTERICK 

1JOO  {fan  If  11D|fa  Cfe)i  1,  CL4UMU 
ULL.  8 Sfcxery  (5-*T  X,  Mm  nraw«ila 
fl  M0  Iwnfa  te  Fun  120-1).  7 ran.  7. 20. 
(J  Chari  ten)  Tufa:  £2.10  £1.10  £140  Dual  P. 
Eim- CGPr  E241 . NR  Feela  Ufa  CeW. 

1-30  (fan  3f  Hfa>  I.OMCSMOM  FOft 
LUCK.  P Mvan  (4-0  (ay);  *,  Kafaaafafa 
(8-4);  a,  MbMUM  Pat  (10-11.10  ran.  3X.  20 
(Mra  M Revetey)Toto:  aiOCIJOflJM. 
n JO  Dual  F:  Eiao  Trf«  £020  CSF:  £007. 
xoo  {3m  3t  ao  1,  cuMBKaw 
MfaB  A Denial  (6-4  tak  at,  Mr 

.7-0;  3,  ■>» > dm  Ihfa  no-l)-  6 

ran.  9X  Z7.  A Lodmooa)  Tefa  CO10;  Cl  JO 
£1 JXL  Dul  ft  25. 10  CSft  EOB7. 


XMCftnMHdfakl.HTIUll.  Mr  ft  Hala 
(20-1);  a.  Matte  Stoma  (13-8):  X Teby 
(4-1).  B-4  lav  Cralgerv.  B ran.  K 2.  IB 
Rffltiwott)  Tatra  C17JJ0;  030  £1.10  Dual  F: 
£44.60.  CSft  £48.19 

xoo  (SMCfai.  tfMsm  oto «r,  p 

Canseny  raM):  fa  Sttabu  fata  tt-3  lavk 
3,  Cad. an*  praml.m  (16-1).  4 ran.  6.  TO 

aw  Efataray)  Tote:  ojo.  Dura  F:  D.m 
=11X80 

mo  otm  Mtafa  fa  poncr  duty,  n 

Supple  (11-2);  fa  I utiinlr  Lady  (9-1):  fa 
Lard  of  ThaWnua  (10-1)- 2-1  tayPofpotaaU 
UghL  10  ran.  7. 0 (F  Murtagh)  To  tv.  1X40; 
£230  £440.  £140  Dual  ft  £2010  Trio: 
BSOTO  CSF:  £69.10  TrUsfat  E4UL51. 
PUSTOOTkOIJO  qUAHXmEBOOO. 


Racing 


McCoy  breaks 
through  1 50 
barrier  with  ease 


Tony  Pakqr 


Despite  concerns 

being  raised  In  some 
quarters  about  Tony 

McCoy’s  punishing  sched- 
ule, the  champion  Jockey 
almost  inevitably  broke  an- 
other record  yesterday 
when  completing  the  fast- 
est 150  jump  winners  In  a 
season  on  Martin  Pipe’s 
Deano’s  Beeno  at  Bangor. 

In  an  age  of  ever-increas- 
ing hype  in  the  field  of 
sport  it  is  still  fair  to  de- 
scribe the  22-year-old's 
swift  rise  to  domination  of 
the  jump  jockeys*  ranks  as 
phenomenal.  He  only  rode 
his  first  winner  In  this 
country  a little  over  three 
years  ago  bat  will  surely 
win  his  third  Jockeys'  title 
next  summer  and  barring 
accidents  he  should  beat 
Peter  Scudamore's  1988  re- 
cord seasonal  total  of  221. 

Nevertheless,  those  who 
have  raised  the  spectre  of 
burnout  will  have  listened 
to  McCoy’s  immediate  post- 
race  comments  yesterday 
with  some  trepidation.  “I 
have  had  a bit  of  flu  for  the 
last  week  or  two  and 
haven't  felt  great,”  he  ad- 
mitted after  his  easy  vic- 
tory in  the  Astbury  Wren 
Handicap  Hurdle. 

After  he  had  completed 
the  fastest  100  winners  last 
month  he  confessed:  ‘*1 
could  hardly  raise  a smile.  1 
felt  like  death.  I am  really 
rundown.” 

White  this  was  as  weak  a 
handicap  as  one  is  likely  to 
find,  Deano’s  Beeno  could 
prove  a more  than  useful 
horse  with  cut  In  the 
ground  and  is  definitely 
worthy  of  being  raised  in 
class.  The  owners  have  the 
Stayers’  Hurdle  at  Chelten- 


Catterick 


ham  as  their  long-term 
target- 

McCoy  went  on  to  regis- 
ter win  number  151  on 
Jymjam  Johnny  in  the  Bod- 
fari  Stud  Handicap  Chase 
but  may  have  to  look  to  his 
laurels  soon  If  the  equally 
determined  Adrian  Ma- 
guire makes  an  early 
comeback. 

Maguire  plans  to  ride  out 
today  — Just  12  days  after 
fracturing  his  right  arm  In 
a tall  at  Sandown.  He  is  de- 
lighted with  his  progress 
and  is  optimistic  he  could 
return  even  before  the 
Kempton  meeting  on  Box- 
ing Day  a week  tomorrow. 

Gordon  Richards  has  con- 
firmed Unguldcd  Missile’s 
participation  in  Saturday's 
Betterware  Cup  at  Ascot 
after  studying  vet's  reports 
following  his  below-par 
performance  at  Haydock 
lost  month. 

The  Moktoum  family  are 
showing  no  Immediate 
signs  of  cutting  back  de- 
spite Sheikh  Mohammed’s 
dire  warnings  in  last 
week’s  Gim crack  speech. 

The  Sheikh  has  entered 
5?  horses  for  next  year’s 
Derby,  an  increase  of  12  on 
this  year's  number.  Addi- 
tionally a further  45  year- 
lings have  been  entered  by 
Godolphin.  the  Maktoum 
family’s  Dubai  based  train- 
ing operation,  again  repre- 
senting an  increase  from 
the  37  entered  last  year. 

Sheikh  Hamdan  A1  Mak- 
toum has  37  of  the  Derby 
entry  total  of  546  while 
Sheikh  Maktoum  A1  Mak- 
toum has  a total  of  17 
horses  entered. 

• Although  Exeter  was 
snowed  off  yesterday,  there 
are  no  problems  antici- 
pated at  today’s  three 
meetings. 


TDUTPALEY 

TOP  FORM 

1230 

Ba  Brava 

DUdyRynw 

1.00 

Linden**  Lotto 

GaaOcnte 

130 

Fen  Terrier 

Hobbs  Choice 

2.00 

Radical  Retann 

DeelOtray 

230 

WtatAFUnte 

Gwynfani  Pride 

300 

Prince  Of  Saints  (nap) 

Prince  Of  Saints 

3.30 

Over  Tbe  Back 

Over hm  Beck 

Owi,  toft-handed  Hack  of  Just  under  IXm  MAh  240yds  run-in. 

Going:  Good.  * Denotes  Urtara. 

Long  ilMarara  taraHera:  Tain  Cover  (2.30)  and  Oakeswan  (1230)  M Tompttts. 

Noimortait.  201  mfles. 

Sevan  dw  wiman:  Nona 

Gfaftraed  tot  tfaatc  None.  Wsomfc  123P  -ut  iJLii  t 


12  30^,^  hamwcap 


41M» 
315P-0  Tfaf 
3120-3 
35-631 
142-46 
PB-1B3  DUfa 


I If  110yds  £2276  (11  dadaredk-  ■Ut;m,I  A 

K rorapMm  5-ia-0-,*.-4.ij-Br. — u^R/Bratei 

7-12-0 — T I 


najfl  &a®5  n-n-2 ei 

fraT  fan  9-11-2. 


P34F-2  MBtaPaTtfa 
aw»  Ran  fa  Tfa  Bw  H 

o«g-  fate  era  am  ci 


K Itop  4-10-13 

tfa  sarah  7-10-1?1- 

icgn  7-10-8  _ 

J J Ofai  7-10-4  — 


fate  (Z*9  C ftraon  7-10-1 

13524/  Chany  Mar  PTO Ota  10-10-0 I Stay 

551-43  PB»  fartti  (49)  R Ban  7-10-0 S Tfalor  R 

7-?  lisli  Bn.  4-1  Be  Brae.  9-2  DUfa  Rjmer.  11-2  tfaifad  Pari.  6-1  Ctatesm.  16-1  Tfa. 


1 oo^T^^R^c^19SSHANDICAPCHASE 


'3m  if  iioyds  £3,454  (7  declared) 

1 415-2  UteT  Lotto  | 


\ 6 Ma*  8-11-12 I Karitaa  P) 

KS-®  Vfttep  (TO  (dl)  tfa  J Stray  B-i  V3 Mr  Efany 

F13S27  Dm  Bfa  CM  (SIR  (D)  U Camariu  9-11-3 F tea 

W1«|  Brafate®  rates SSmOi 7-11-2 9 Cte 

113-2F  BftvDBIin(U)mjHn«dJMnpi  7-11-1 P Ctaoy 

5204&  HrateyCHm  On  (cnJEfedam  9-10-13 (tea 

04024  Sapar Srafa (H Fmon  10-10-0 8 Stay 

Bates  2-1  tar  fataa,  11-4  LKJent  Looa.  3-1  Gaafc  Bba.  16-1  Wudha  Tha  Bud  CUi.  14-1  Heacfa 
oran.  iB-i  sura  Stray 


2m  £2,101  (7  dectaned) 
F 


HMI 
21254 

00153  fatal  fate 
04014  Lrafa  Baa  Gfa 
412-22  Santa  (10) 

454-K  PMyMr(H  . . 

■225®  IMfa tan £)) (D)6 8Uw 4-10-6 41 

3-1  Fen  Tnile.  7-2  DUE  Dolce.  4-1  Dbnml  Beam.  5-1  Santa.  15-2  Satan  SUn.  B-1  Pridfaf*. 
' Baa. 


5-12-0 81 

6 U Goon  4-ivi 

SW6-T1-2 11 

UWEastafa  4-10-11 F i 

Storey  S-iO-IO 9 Stay 

0 Bata  4-10-0  . - - - 


2 


2m  3f  £2.463  (10  declared) 

OOOffU  At— ta  My  (7)  Ms  B.SHft  5-11-5  ... . 


..  OBwftU  HMV5  Cl 

005  Orate  fa—  (212)  C Boa  6-11-5 . . b: 

MJ2-8  DmI  0s>y  (tSf  m JBeafcy 6-H-S lltan  A 

P0524  Erttea  (telJ  Drts  ^1l3 Btanta 

640-45  Ja*  jaaBra  nS)  H famml  6-11-5 9 Qnte 

0450-5  IMBn  (41)  D ktoiao  6-U-5 DJC  “ 

00-  Ortntri  Bn pHR  lea  5-11-6 L 

20/36  tahra  Btara  fa  N Iban  B-11-5 9 Ja 

(BP-J  HMHuilll  8l®i  W J tart  JchOTi  5-11-5 ...AS 


Bate  5-a  Wifapies  VMb.  3H  Rate  Hut.  9-2  Jh  fagp.  7-1  EdAm.  »-1  Qramg  Dram 


^ TBaMSPOHT  ‘MTiOWftL  SSMT  BfiTOLE 


'2m  3f  £2,458  (16  declared) 


1 6-10-12  - ® T J ten 

I Jltan  4-10-12 Cteatai M 


MlfataUsA 
«0S  Granfti 

024J0  Oeonra  Drat  (?S)  T Ufa  5-10-12 •_ 

^®4  Ftalta  W)  J J Ourai  5-10-12  :~L  . 

0554  ■aRaorlte  Rl)  (81)  6 nenarta 6-10-12 ■ IM^n 

~Sn  Ttaata 

005  ) JHaBw  5-10-12  E 

W 8 J HaAarton  S-W-12 D 

QZ3  lonta  6-10-12 F Crate rr 

ITT* 4-10-12 B GanMty 

-12 F Man 

4-HW A S Sate 

4-10-7 ... 1 Stony 

ton  4-16-7 i 8 rate 

4-10-7 — — R tends  m 

_ 11-4  tfa  FhR  tab  7-2  Start  fv»fc  Hot  A Ftefef.  13-2  Flu  UgkL  B-1  Taka  C Dm.  13-1  Quick 
Itak  20-1  Case  On  EBfa  Win  Rayaa. 


0 QQHAj  iSMiglgmg  HftWDlCW*  E?MS£ 


2m£2.556(7dadafBd) 

123434  Ttata(IS)|CO)UWEraMv 9-11-10  F MfakT  P)  * 

33114/  Oaed  Far  A Lon  RSflM  W 0 U*  10-11-5 Ltar 

HIM0CteMUra(lfa  S Ptevaat  8-11-0 B BMte  (8) 

005-F1  Ftea  HStek  (M  (CD)  H tatert  6-10-H) R Grainy 

1F5FQ  ft—tdfa  Ente^^  Ite  S Brim  7-16-5 9 BMC 

01254  ItewSfCatero  n J FtefiaU TZ'JZTZ’ZlZZ^f  Many 
: 2-1  ft**  01  Suta.  7-2  TWO.  4-1  Mttunny  Cab.  13-2  Fanraii  fate.  B-1  Good  ftr  A Lean, 


g^gQ  GAHRlSON  HTSt  MEDIATE  MATHMAL  HUNT  FIAT  RACE 


>2m  £1.214  (9  declared) 


m OMrlhalifaM 
31-  Vateb  Q2Q  ID)  H 
Bnach 


J JEflatsn  4-11-u 

4-11-11 


— 0 


5-11-4  

tefanyOH  Ftnbr  4-11-4 « Bhutan  i 

B Haifa  Fitaapq  COrt  4-11-4  

0 M III  UCtaM  me  Gim  4-11-4 


0 Wafarate  Steal  (24)  TEasSrty  4-11-4 

tea*  Aoaofaa  D Star  5-1W . 


005  Dor  Cte  (282)  J tone  5-10-T3 — Sfa*  i 

^ 7-4  ,&'1  “teyWra.  Wetata  Steel.  12-1  Brate  Era,  W Da  U 

OWBB.  33-1  OOmL 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 

Jte 


Plana 

neanstr 

Asson 

A Octal 

4« 

Tl 
BStocy 


la 

An 

% 

Lewi  Sr 

Intel 

w 

An 

23 

TO 

288 

-2205 

Bhnanl 

10 

104 

14 

« 

171 

-11 M 

EJAp* 

9 

38 

13 

® 

217 

+11 « 

taEuMi 

9 

m 

12 

95 

128 

3655 

BMan 

9 

Ii 

70 

15,7 

+1987 

8 

in 

r. i 

113 

+575 

JftofaraM 

8 

10 

136 

72 

06  JO 

Afaialar 

7 

22 

% laid  St 


190 


4M 

+2972 

■&2S 

-it® 

7« 

+i4a 


M 
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Football 


Monaco  suits 
United  fine 


David  Lacey 


SO  accustomed  are 
Manchester  United  to 

looking  like  the  men 
who  brake  the  bank  at 
Monte  Carlo  that  a Champi- 
ons League  quarter-final 
against  Monaco,  Glenn  Hod- 
dle’s  old  dub,  smacks  of  type- 
casting. It  may  not  turn  out  to 
be  that  easy  a draw  for  Alex 
Ferguson’s  team  neat  March 
but  it  is  the  one  United  would 
have  chosen. 

Aston  Villa,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  not  have  wanted 
to  encounter  Atletico  Madrid 
and  Junlnho.  who  have  al- 
ready knocked  out  Leicester 
City  in  the  Uefa  Cup  at  this 
stage.  And,  while  Real  Betis 
win  meet  a rather  different 
Chelsea  side  in  the  Cup  Win- 
ners’ Cup  from  the  one  beaten 
in  the  semi-finals  by  Real  Za- 
ragoza three  seasons  ago, 
Ruud  Gullit's  team  will  be  as 
wary  as  Villa  of  Spanish  op- 
position. especially  if  Alfonso 
Is  on  form  in  the  spring. 

For  United,  however,  the 
outlook  abroad  looks  as 
sunny  as  it  does  at  home.  Yes- 
terday’s draw  could  hardly 
have  been  kinder.  As  Martin 
Edwards,  the  United  chair- 
man. observed:  “Monaco 
would  have  been  one  of  the 
opponents  we'd  have  picked, 
so  clearly  we  are  pleased.' 

United  have  avoided  Real 
Madrid,  the  tiwm  most  likely 
to  deny  Ferguson  his  ambi- 
tion of  bringing  the  European 
Cup  back  to  Old  Trafford  30 
years  after  Sir  Matt  Busby's 
triumph.  Real  play  Bayer  Le- 
verkusen and  the  remaining 
German  threat  will  be  halved 
once  Borussia  Dortmund,  the 
holders  and  United's  conquer- 
ors in  last  season's  semi-fin- 
als, have  met  Bayern  Munich. 
Juventus,  who  could  still 
haunt  United  despite  losing  a 
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group  game  at  Old  Traflbrd, 
have  to  face  the  Ukrainian 
dark  horses  Dynamo  Kiev. 

Monaco’s  presence  in  the 
last  eight,  against  many  ex- 
pectations, should  be  enough 
to  put  United  on  their  guard. 
The  team  that  twice  out- 


played Newcastle  in  the  Uefa 
Cup  quarter-finals  last  season 
before  winning  the  French, 
championship  by  a dozen 
points  was  then  broken  up  in 
a summer  sale. 

Arsenal  signed  Bwiwiiwiid 
Petit  and  GiUes  Grimandi, 
Sheffield  Wednesday  snapped 
up  Patrick  Blondeau,  and 
Sonny  Anderson,  the  Brazil- 
ian striker,  went  to  Barcelona 
for  £13  million.  That  appeared 
to  have  put  paid  to  Monaco’s 
European  chances,  yet  their 
coach.  Jean  Tigana,  has  kept 
the  momentum  going. 

Again  leading  the  French 
igagiie,  Monaco  are  now  one 
win  short  of  Auxerre’s  1984 
record  of  eight  consecutive 
victories.  As  well  as  the  ex- 
plosive pace  of  Thierry 
Henry,  the  Champions 
League  top  scorer  so  for  with 
six  goals.  United's  defenders 
win  have  to  cope  with  the  fin- 
ishing of  David  Trezeguet  and 
the  Nigerian  Victor  Dcpeba. 
In  winning  Group  F Monaco 
produced  formidable  form  at 
home,  beating  Leverkusen  4-0 
and  Lierse,  the  Belgian  cham- 
pions, 5-1  in  the  Stade  Louis 
IL  Their  only  defeat  came  in 
the  opening  match,  3-0  to 
Sporting  Lisbon  In  Portugal. 
United  may  have  cause  to  be 
gratefhl  that  the  return  leg  is 
at  Old  Trafford. 

United  last  encountered 
French  opposition  on  their 
way  to  winning  the  Cup  Win- 
ners’ Cup  In  1991,  winning  2-0 
in  Montpellier  after  being 
held  1-1  at  home.  Twenty 
years  ago  they  drew  the  open- 
ing leg  of  a first-round  tie  1-1 
in  St  Etienne  but  were  then 
thrown  out  by  Uefa  because  of 
crowd  trouble,  only  to  be  rein- 
stated on  condition  the  return 
gamp  was  played  at  least 
300km  (188  miles)  from  Old 
Trafford.  Eventually  the 
match  went  on  at  Plymouth 
and  United  won  2-0. 


Former  Celtic  midfielder  warns  ‘we  have  quality  too’ 

A French  renaissance 
to  threaten  Ferguson 


Patrick  Glenn  hears 
John  Collins  wanning 
to  the  challenge 
of  England’s  best 

NEWS  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  income  tax 
would  have  a much 
greater  impact  on  the  Mon- 
egasque  in  the  street  than 
the  announcement  that  Mo- 
naco will  face  Manchester 
United  in  the  quarter-finals 
of  the  Champions  League. 

In  a luxury  apartment  on 
Monte  Carlo’s  Avenue  Prin- 
cesse  Grace,  however.  John 
Collins  was  utterly  thrilled. 

“It's  really  the  one  we 
wanted,*'  said  the  little 
Scotland  midfielder,  half- 
way through  his  second 
year  with  the  club  he 
helped  win  the  French 
championship  last  season. 

“A  tough  draw  but  very 
exciting.  Back  to  Blighty  to 
take  on  the  old  English 
again.  That's  always  a pros- 
pect to  look  forward  to." 

Collins's  recollection  of 
Monaco's  victories  over 
Newcastle  — by  1-0  at  St 
James*  Park  and  3-0  in  the 
Stade  Louis  n — in  the  Uefa 
Cup  last  season  may  be  Up- 


smacking,  hat  he  expects 
Alex  Ferguson’s  United  will 
be  more  formidable. 

“I’ve  heard  they’re 
favourites  for  the  tourna- 
ment and,  on  the  evidence 
so  for,  they  deserve  to  he.” 
he  said.  “They  appear  to 
have  cracked  the  secret, 
which  is  outstanding  play- 
ers working  as  a great  team. 

“It’s  not  often  yon  see 
clubs  having  it  both  ways 
but  United  seem  to.  Guys 
like  Paul  Scholes,  David 
Beckham  and  Ryan  Giggs 
are  very  gifted  players,  as 
are  a few  of  the  others.  But 
Fergie  has  them  all  work- 
ing extremely  hard  for  the 
team.  That’s  a pretty  un- 
beatable combination.” 

But  Collins  is  encouraged 
by  the  irresistible  progress 
of  Monaco  after  a summer 
of  tumult  and  early -season 
form  which  brought  severe 
pressure  on  the  coach,  the 
former  France  midfielder 
Jean  Tigana. 

Tigana  sold  seven  players 
and  brought  in  12.  The  cap- 
tain Franck  Dumas,  an  im- 
pressive central  defender, 
foil  oat  with  the  club  over 
contractual  matters. 

“Franck  has  sorted 
everything  out  now,”  said 
Collins.  “But,  most  Impor- 
tantly, the  team  has  come 


together.  When  I came  back 
from  injury  we  were  12th 
and  had  lost  our  opening 
Champions  League  match. 

" “We  are  getting  better 
with  each  month  and  It’s 
good  for  us  that  we  don’t 
play  United  till  March. 
We’ll  be  even  better  by 
then. 

“The  core  of  our  team 
remains,  with  Fabien 
Barthez  in  goal,  Dumas  at 
the  back  and  the  same  mid- 
field as  last  year.  We  still 
have  Victor  Ikpeba  up  front: 
he’s  just  been  made  African 
Player  of  the  Tear,  and 
Thierry  Henry  has  scored  a 
few  goals  in  Europe.  We 
have  quality  of  our  own.” 


Collins . . . tie  we  wanted’ 


Ski  Hotline 

The  latest  snow  and  weather  reports  trorr. 

2G0-  resorts  in  Europe  and  North  America, 

By  phone,  call:  4* 

0891  002  006  3 

By  fax,  call:  (from  the  handset  of  vour  fax  machine) 

0897  500  636 
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Sport  in  brief 


Motor  Racing 

The  world  champion  Jacques 
Vflleneuve  has  escaped  seri- 
ous Injury  after  a high-speed 
crash  in  testing  for  the  Wil- 
liams team  at  the  Paul  Ricard 
circuit  in  the  south  of  France. 
The  Canadian,  preparing  for 
the  new  season  which  opens 
in  Australia  on  March  8,  lost 
control  of  his  car  at  mors 
than  lOOmph  and  flew  into  the 
tracks  ide  barriers. 

It  was  first  feared  that  the 
Canadian  hart  injured  his 
neck  in  Tuesday’s  accident 
but  he  has  been  given  a provi- 
sional all-clear  after  a medi- 
cal examination.  He  was  not 
fit  enough,  though,  to  return 
to  the  cockpit  yesterday. 

Hockey 

Barry  Dancer,  England’s  new 
Australian  coach,  has  made 
his  first  selection,  a 27-player 
squad  for  a week's  training  hi 
Sicily  next  month  including 
two  internationals  against 
Italy,  writes  Peter  ColwiU.  The 
two  newcomers  are  Can- 
nock’s midfielder  Michael 
Johnson  and  the  Teddington 
goalkeeper  Jon  Ebsworth. 

BK3LAHD  SQUAD  {training  camp.  Sicily. 
January  7-14N  S fan.  J Wyatt.  3 
Ashdown.  ■ Pen  (all  Reading),  b 
■mwm.  3 H«4  [both  East  Griretoad),  ■ 
Cnilrhlxy,  A tfemphray.  M Mmn.  4 
LmU.  C II »yr , KxMr  Takkar.  4 
B Sharp*  (Bfl  Canfujrt).  Q 
Forrlham  (Hoornlow).  R Oarala.  4 HaBa 
[both  HUM,  The  Kagua).  B Hand,  4 
Umarfli.  4 WaBc  taB  TadcUngton).  c 
OSaa  {Klein  Zwtaertand.  The  H«mI.  d 

ttafl  {Guildford),  j lm.  N nanpaga 
tfwth  Old  Louqtmnleta).  A Sknoaa.  B 
D Wood*  (all  Southgate). 

- - B Danger,  la  aamPWWttte. 


Two’s  a crowd Michael  Owen  tries  to  find  a way  round  the  Greek  defender  Dimitris  Mavrogenidisat  Car  row  Road  photograph  shaun  bottemu. 

Euro  U-21  Championship:  second  leg:  England  4,  Greece  2 (agg : 4-4;  Greece  win  on  away  goals) 

Heskey  double  cannot  save  young  lions 


Trevor  Haytatt 


IG  England  earned 
top  marks  for  honesty, 
endeavour  and  an  uplift- 
ing demonstration  of  skill 
under  pressure  last  night  but 
ultimately  foiled  their  Greek 
examination  last  nighL 
Trailing  from,  the  first  leg  erf 
this  play-off  England  made 
life  even  more  complicated  at 
Carrow  Road  with  two  first- 
half  defensive  aberrations. 
Emile  Heskey’s  brace  and 
Michael  Owen’s  debut  goal 
helped  set  up  a thrilling  finale 
which  could  not  quite  pro- 
ducer. winner.  So  Greece,  on 
away,  goals,  qualified. 

Owen  was  quickly  preying 
on  defenders’  hesitation  and 


swift  to  whip  the  ball  off  their 
toes.  Twice  in  the  first  10  min- 
utes he  pilfered  possession 
deep  in  the  Greeks'  half  and 
sprinted  away  from  his  man. 

Greece  had  their  own  little 
bundle  of  tricks  in  Panielis 
EpfyfamHniriifi  tmri  the  Way 
they  settled,  working  the  ball 
careMly  along  the  ground  was 

a reminder  nf  hnw  England  fell 

apart  in  Crete  last  month. 

Owen,  cutting  in  from  the 
left  past  two  defenders,  un- 
leashed England's  first  shot 
in  the  19th  minute.  In  the 
22nd,  England  halved  the  defi- 
cit with  the  kind  of  in-swing- 
ing free-kick  from  the  left  that 
had  almost  gained  a reward  at 
the  first  time  of  asking. 

On  that  occasion  RIccardo 
Scimeca  arrived  too  late,  leav- 


ing Michael  Duberry  at  the 
for  post  to  try  and  take  advan- 
tage of  Carl  Serranfs  quick 
thinking.  The  next  time  Ser- 
rant  delivered  the  hall  in  the 
air  and  Heskey  headed  his 

first  of  the  night. 

Greece's  argument  that 
Owen  was  as  much  foe  trans- 
gressor in  the  challenge,  that 
yielded  the  free-kick  had 
some  merit  Then  again,  the 
decision  by  which  they 
restored  their  two-goal  advan- 
tage was  equally  dubious,  foe 
referee  foiling  for  Georgios 
Karagounis’s  theatricals. 

When  NIkolaos  Limpero- 
poulos  met  the  free-kick  ball 
lofted,  in  from  the  halfway 
line,  Duberry  was  caught  nap- 
ping and  Konstantinidis 
nipped  in  to  score.  Two  min- 


utes later  a worse  setback  be- 
fell England's  defence,  Mar- 
cus Hpii  .scything  into  Ms 
awn  net  alow  centre  whipped 
in  by  Emnoufi  Dermitzakias. 

But  there  was  encourage- 
ment in  foe  panic  among  the 
Greek  back  line  every  time 
the  ball  was  in  the  air.  Hall 
showed  an  improved  touch 
when  joining  the  attack  and 
Frank  Lampard's  cut-back 
was  an  open  invitation  for 
Heskey  to  bring  foe  scores 
level  on  the  night 

Early  in  the  second  half 
James  Scowcroft  was  intro- 
duced to  exploit  the  defensive 
weakness  further.  England 
were  in  desperate  need  of  a 
coal  finisher  to  get  on  to  balls 
bouncing  in  the  area  and 
Owen,  inevitably,  supplied  it 


on  the  hour.  After  78  minutes, 
Hall’s  shot  dipped  through 
the  Greek  goalkeeper's 
fingers. 

ENGLAND:  Wright 

(Ipswich);  Duberry  (Chelsea; 
Bullock,  Barnsley.  58mln). 
Ferdinand  (West  Ham),  Ball 
(Coventry);  Scimeca  (Aston 
Villa),  Carragher  (Liver- 
pool), Lampard  (West  Ham), 
Murray  (QFR).  Serrant  (Old- 
ham; Scowcroft,  Ipswich,  80); 
Owen  (Liverpool)  Heskey 
(Leicester. 

GREECE:  (3-4-3):  S Linpero- 
poulos;  Gonmas,  Antzas. 
Alexopoulos:  Mavrogeni- 
ttis,  Klassos,  Stoltidis,  Der- 
mitzakis;  Karagounis,  N 
Linperopoulos, 
Konstantinidis. 

Referee:  E Blareau  (Belg). 


FA  Cup,  second  round  replay 

Ilkeston  Town  1 , Scunthorpe  United  2 

Ilkeston  miss  out 
on  trip  to  Palace 


Derek  Putter 


were  more  tears 
for  ambitious  Ilkeston 
Town’s  supporters  last 
night,  and  this  time  they  were 
not  caused  by  a police  canis- 
ter as  they  were  in  the  first 
meeting  of  these  clubs  II  days 
ago.  Scunthorpe  United.  Ever- 
ton’s  only  away  victims  in  12 
months,  now  visit  Crystal  Pal- 
ace in  the  Third  Round. 

It  was  a hard-luck  story  for 
Ilkeston  yet  Scunthorpe's 
greater  experience  often  came 
to  their  rescue  before  a wel- 
come final  whistle. 

Keith  Alexander,  the  first 
Mack  manager  in  the  Football 
League  during  his  year  with 
Lincoln  City,  may  not  have 
been  joking  when  he  said: 
“OUT  main  aim  must  be  pro- 
motion. Cup  runs  are  nice, 
but  who  remembers  the 
Cup?”  Millions,  probably,  but 
we  knew  what  he  meant. 

It  took  Scunthorpe,  larking 
10th  in  in  Division  Three,  Just 
11  minutes  to  cloud  what  am- 
bitions his  players  had  after 
Ilkeston,  58  places  lower 
down  the  league  ladder,  had 
threatened  to  take  controL 
A rnias  within  five  minutes 
by  lan  Robinson  ensured  that 
foe  pacemakers  in  foe  Mid- 
lands Division  of  the  Doctor 
Martens  League  would  have 
to  dig  deep.  The  conditions 
were  tricky  and  Jamie  For- 
rester. Scunthorpe's  saviour 
In  the  1-1  draw,  was  in  for  the 


Results 


kill  again  with  a tricky  goal. 

Mark  Sertori’s  free  kick 
saw  Malcolm  Rigby  beat  out  a 
shot  by  John  Eyre.  Forrester, 
who  once  partnered  Robbie 
Fowler  at  Under  21  level  fix: 
England  and  launched  his 
career  in  France  with  Aux- 
erre,  said  “MercL”  and  tapped 
in  the  early  gift 

Tim  Clarke  saved  superbly 
from  Christian  Moore  and 
after  30  minutes  United’s  cen- 
tral defender  Russ  Wilcox 
added  to  Ilkeston's  anguish. 
Clarke  did  well  to  block  a low 
free  kick  by  Sean  McAuley, 
but  WHcox  was  on  band  to 
rfaim  his  fourth  goal  of  the 
season. 

This  was  Ilkeston's  first  ex- 
perience of  foe  second  round, 
following  their  defeat  by 
Rochdale  in  the  fist  round 
proper  46  years  ago,  and  by 
half  time  they  bad  the  prover- 
bial mountain  to  climb. 

Clarke  saved  splendidly 
from  Paul  Eshelby  and  when 
a scoring  effort  by  Nicky  Law 
was  disallowed  on  the  hour 
the  Irons  were  showing  signs 
of  metal  fatigue.  That  in- 
creased when  Moore 
rewarded  Ilkeston’s  efforts  by 
beating  Clark  in  the  72nd 
minute  to  reward  foe  splen- 
did service  of  Carmichael,  but 
United  managed  to  hang  . on. 


3-2£  Rigby.  Foardon. 
MkkUamn.  Law.  Shaw.  Lufflam:  Knappar. 
RoUnson.  Walt;  Carmichael.  Moore. 
Smnrthorpa  Unltad  (5-3-2):  Clarka: 
Walsh,  Sertort.  WHocne  Hope.  McAuley; 
D'Aurla.  Walker.  Calvo-Garcla:  Eyre. 
Forrester. 

E WtfsMihointa  (Blackburn).  ' 


FA  Cup,  second-round  replay 

Emley  2,  Lincoln  Cfty  2 (score  at  90min) 

Emleyfind  late 
extra  gear 


DavM  Hop|M 


Football 

EUROPEAN  U-21  &SMP 
QUALIFYING 
Play-off,  second  lag 

—W— « PI  « areeew  IZ)  * 

HKkty21.34  KonatanUnWIa  28 

Owen  60.  Hall  76  Hall  30  log) 

(ass:  4-4:  Greece  win  on  away  goals) 
14,114 

FA  CUP 

Second-round  replay 

Tn{0)1  SguiiWmpa  (2) 2 


Moore  72  Forrester  10 

14.114  Wilcox  30 

(Scunthorpe  away  19  Crystel  Palace) 

FA  CARUHQ  PREMIERSHIP 

(0)  O Dm*,  (0)  0 


RY3AM  LKAOUfc  AwxUf  Rwihn 
TrMqp  SatMMMl  rand,  Portpq 
Font  IM  » Edgware  Tn.  FoS  ■■tm 
C^t  fwawl  roaodi  Layton  Pennant  3, 
Qniys  Ato  0. 

POHTm*  LEAOM  Ihtoien  Tranmere 
Z.  Btadoum  3.  PbMpowetfc  No  Km  Forest 
a Everton.  fk*  Bolton  Z Cowntnr  3. 

Otdham  « Grlmabr  Weal 


Srem  tf  Pori  Vela.  Seenreh  Burnley  4, 
Blackpool  2.  Pottpniwli  Carlisle  u 
Shrewsbury;  Rochdale  « Barnsley.  ThSrdr 
Chester  1.  Scarbonugh  1;  Wigan  a.  Wal- 
ebu  2.  Poetpooed:  Cbasleniald  v 
Doncaster. 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION! 
Hrat  fiMWom  All  matches  posmoned. 
NGHLAID  LBAOUE,  Petarhead  Z Dec 
vsronvBle  1.  AD  other  matches  postponed. 
RFinUM  I EAQUPr  Antwerp  0.  BrugQe  1 . 
OBOUM  CUP:  ninrter  IM-  Bayern 
Munich  2.  Bayer  Leverkusen  0. 
com  raa  buttons'  cun  (mxe  m Cz 
Rop  6.  UAE  1 : Uruguay  4.  South  Africa  & 

Tennis 

BWTA  CHRISTMAS  TOURNAMENT 
(Queen's  Ctubl.  Im  tfc  M EttniilgM 
(Essex)  bi  H Parker  (Berks)  6-0.  6-1;  C 
Sm*k  (Herts)  US  Gregg  (Yorks)  7-8. 8-1; 
4 Keene  (Warts)  bi  N Woodhouse  (Nor- 
tolk)  6-4,  7-5;  4 White  (Norttwnts)  M L 
Naqusntondi  (Essex)  G-S,  9-1,  L Hertmt 
(Herts)  Ol  □ Belt  (Surrey)  6-2. 6-2;  L Ogan 
(Warta)  tn  G Din  ham  (Surray)  7-0.  9-4;  L 
Wood  (Warts)  bt  S Turner  (Sussex)  &-1. 
6-1: 4 Chondhury  (Cambs)  bt  L Common 
(Oxon)  8-2. 8-0. 

Chess 

■*  WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIP  (Gro- 
ningen. Nath):  Round  tear,  first  lev  Z 
Almost  (Hun)  Ol  V Anand  (IKfie)  1;  L van 
Woly  (Netni  i.  K Goorglev  (Bui)  0,  A Pe- 
lyavakv  (Stow)  1,  n Short  (Engl  0:  V Tka- 


■■BRAELING  by  two  goals 

m with  15  minutes 

■ remaining  last  night, 
Emley  might  have  been  for- 
given for  reflecting  mor- 
bidly on  the  nine  minutes 
of  injury  time  that  had  cost 
them  victory  at  the  first 
time  of  asking. 

But  the  Unibond  League 
side  were  not  about  to 
nhnndnn  an  entining  tbird- 

round  tie  at  West  Ham 
United  so  easily.  They  fin- 
ished with  a flourish,  scor- 
ing twice  through  Detniol 
Graham  and  their  captain 
Steve  Nicholson  to  take  the 
match  into  extra  time. 

The  sleet  raging  down 
shortly  before  kick-off  sug- 
gested Emley  had  switched 
the  tie  to  Tromso,  not 
merely  six  miles  down  the 
zoad  to  Huddersfield,  but 
the  conditions  eased  by  7.45. 

Emley  started  much  the 
brighter  with  the  strong 
running  .of  their  leading 
scorer,  Glyn  Horst,  a per- 
petual source  of  encourage- 
ment. He  brought  Barry 
Richardson  to  Ms  knees  to 
save  and  came  even  closer 
with  a glancing  header  that 
was  hacked  off  the  line. 

Lincoln  had  their  mo- 
ments. They  struck  a post 
through  Steve  Brown,  and 
again  west  close  five  min- 
utes before  half-time  when 
Kevin  Austin’s  header  from 


cteev  (Km1  « B GoHukj  (Belarus);  Z At 
■Mbparaabwiu  (Oh)  « M KresMkov  (Pal): 
A Dr (mw  (Rua)  V V Zvjoplr wit  (Rub):  V 
Akopian  (Arm)  v A Shire*  (Sp);  M Adams 
(Eng)  « P Svtdlar  (Rns)  all  drawn. 

Basketball 

HUi  Cleveland  103,  Phoenix  80;  Mtaml 
85.  Utah  103:  LA  Latere  108.  Mlnnaaota  06; 
NY  33.  (Mrett  78;  Hcuston  118,  Vancouver 
91;  Domrir  BE.  Ban  AntertiO  99;  GAMM 
State  103.  DaBaa  92;  SeaW*  109,  LA  Cflp- 
pam  94;  Sacramento  H Remand  87. 

Cricket 

WORLD  SERIES  CUP  (MelbourTie):  New 
Zealand  Ml  (48 J ovora;  C Harris  82mx 
Wilson  3-38.  Dale  3-22.  Ben  MB.  Aue- 
trella  142-t  0A6  overt;  R Porting  GOno: 
C«rns  4-4a).AusmuawonByBixwfdtBi8. 
TOUR  MATCH  (Port  EUzabtfh).-  Soum 
AJrtcan  SbtowMB  255-4  [D  Manat  130.  & 
King  7BJ  v England  U-ltt 
WO— IT3  WORLD  CUP:  Naw  DaB* 
Qrmn  R Natherlandi  138  (4&3  mars  I 
Payne  55;  SutamhM  Slvaosthan  4-18, 
Chamanl  Senevlratea  3-1 B).  Srt  Lanka  91 
|45J  ovanv  Kottmaa  4-24).  NMhertertte 
won  by  47  ren*.  Maw  Now  Zealand 
171HJ  (50  ovam;  E Dromm  89;  Ran  3-30. 
David  2- 19V  into*  ITS  (48.1  over*;  Anju 
Jain  81).  Match  drawn. 

Sailing 

WHtTBRKAO  ROUND  THN  WOULD 
RACK  TNrd  la^  1,  TOEblba  (US)  1.168.1 


a comer  was  headed  off  the 
line  by  Neil  Lacey. 

IfXincoIn  were  forcing  the 
clearest  openings,  it  was 
Emley  who  looked  most  en- 
ergetic, dangerously  so  In 
the  case  of  Panl  David, 
whose  late  challenge 
brought  an  angry  reaction 
from  City’s  keeper  Richard- 
son. After  a token  melee, 
David  and  Lincoln’s  Jon 
Whitney  were  booked. 

The  weather  had  scup- 
pered Emley’s  ambitions  of 
their  first  five-figure  crowd, 
but  the  hardy  souls  who  had 
Journeyed  from  the  Pennine 
hffl  village  warmed  to  their 
side’s  enterprise. 

But  it  was  Lincoln  who 
drew  first  blood,  after  64 
minutes.  Terry  Fleming’s 
throw  found  Whitney,  who 
beat  Chris  Marples  with  a 
crisp  shot  Five  minutes 
Later,  they  scared  again, 
and  this  time  the  goal  be- 
longed to  the  former  Emley 
striker,  Colin  Aldde,  the 
substitute’s  looping  header 
crossing  the  line  from  a few 
yards  out  Maris  Marples 
was  booked  for  protesting 
about  a linesman’s  flag 

Emley  needed  to  respond 
quickly  and  they  did  from 
Graham’s  header. 

Irt«  (4-4-2):  Marpias;  Nicholson. 
Thompson.  Lacey,  Jones;  Galas*.  David. 
Wood  (Tanks,  73m In).  Reynolds;  Graham. 
Hint 

Uwcote  Cfty  (4-4-2):  Rlctartkon;  Barnet 
Holmes.  Austin,  WhKney:  Thorpe.  Hone. 
Fleming.  Brown  Gordon  (Alcido.  00). 
Walling. 

T HeUhron  (Newton  Aycime). 


nUlH  te  ftrtslr.  2,  CtMBBle  Racing  (US)  4 
mflas  behind  leader;  a.  SMk  Cut  (OH)  4.0: 4. 
EP  Langt/age  (Nor)  7 j;  5.  Swedlen  Ustcb 
(Sore)  19.4;  0.  Marti  Cup  (Mon)  2SL2;  7, 
umovadon  Kvaamer  (Nor)  29±  a EF  Edu- 
cation (Swa)  35;  9.  BomeBunergy  (Noth) 
41.3. 

lea  Hockssf 

Nti  New  Jeraay  4.  NT  Rangare  3;  Cal- 
gary  4.  CMeaga  S (at);  PHnaurgh  i . Tampa 
Bay  1;  WaaWngtori  2.  W hlandara  a Caro- 
lina a O&aws  i;  San  Jose  5.  Detroit  1. 

Alpine  Skiing 

W0MW1  WORLD  CUP  (Vgl  O'lM re): 
sri  3mln 


1.  K SaWnger  (Get) 
01-SEsec;  a K Gerg  (Gar)  2.0231:  3,  H 
mgaborg  Martan  (Nart  am.44. 


Fixtures 


Football 

posrrwn  lbaouw  fwdw  MMbw 

Dertnr  v Aston  VWa  (7.0);  Ctepr  Oroim 
Tbraei  Notts  Co  r Latoaater  (7L\, 

PA1  NATHMAJ.  UEAQtWr  Prtmlar  X»t- 
lakn  Dundalk  v Shanwoek  Rwa  (7.45). 

Basketball 

CLASSIC  COLA  CUPl 
HttLeteastarv  Lon- 


don Towers  |6.0). 


Friedel  set  for 
clearance  to 
join  Liverpool 
in  £1  m move 


Ian  Ross 


Liverpool  expect  to  be 
told  today  that  they  have 
finally  won  the  right  to  sign 
the  American  international 
goalkeeper  Brad  FriedeL 
The  Merseyside  club  are 
confident  that  the  Depart- 
ment for  Employment  and 
Education  will  announce  it 
baa  agreed  to  overturn,  on  ap- 
peal, its  original  decision  to 
refuse  Friedel  a work  permit. 

Liverpool's  determination 
to  complete  the  £i  million 
signing  from  Columbus  Crew 
is  such  that  they  were  willing 
to  take  the  matter  to  the  High 
Court 

Their  application  for  a per- 
mit was  refused  10  days  ago, 
some  six  weeks  after  they 
made  a formal,  written 
request.  Friedel  has  been 
refused  a permit  on  three  pre- 
vious occasions  after  felling 
to  meet  the  DfEE's  strict  crite- 
ria governing  International 
appearances. 

If  his  anticipated  arrival  in 
the  Premiership  win  delight 
the  Liverpool  manager  Roy 
Evans,  it  will  do  little  to  lift 
the  spirits  erf  David  James, 
the  dub’s  current  last  line  of 
defence. 

Although  Friedel  will  not 
be  considered  for  Saturday's 
wane  game  against  Coventry 
City,  he  is  likely  to  win  imme- 
diate promotion  to  Liver- 
pool’s first  team  because,  in 

order  to  guarantee  that  his 
Permit  is  renewed  in  12 
months’  time,  he  will  be 
required  to  feature  in  three- 
quarters  of  his  new  club's 
senior  fixtures. 

Nine  months  after  resign- 
ing as  the  manager  of  Everton 
Joe  Royle  could  shortly 
return  to  football  with  West 
Bromwich  Albion.  Albion  are 
considering  installing  Royle 
as  foe  successor  to  Ray  Har- 
ford, who  resigned  his  post 
last  month  to  take  chare?  at 
Queens  Park  Rangers. 

Rangers,  meanwhile,  have 
nan  talks  with  Iain  Dowie  the 
Sfriker  out  or  the  West  Ham 
first  team  in  recent  weeks. 

We^5amJ?re  interested  in 
the  Paris  St -Germain  goal- 
keeper Bernard  Lama  who 
has  been  searching  for  a club 
since  being  suspended  for 
three  months  after  a positive 
drugs  test 

• Uruguay  win  meet  Austra- 
lia in  the  semi-finals  of  the 
Confederations  Cup  in 
Riyadh  after  beating  South 
Africa  4*3.  The  other  game 
will  see  Brazil  play  the  Czech 
Republic,  who  thrashed  the 
United  Arab  Emirates  &.i. 
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Royal  Regatta  admits  woman  steward  and  professional  oarsmen 


Henley  enters  the  open  era 


Christopher  Dodd 

HENLEY  has  ended 
159  years  of  tradition 
by  making  the  Royal 
Regatta  professional. 
Next  summer’s  event  — the 
149th  regatta,  war  accounting 
for  the  10  missing  years  — 
will  be  open  for  the  drat  time 
to  crews  officially  paid  for 
their  sport 

And  on.  the  same  day  that 
Lord’s  tentatively  offered  to 
open  its  pavilion  doors  to 
women  if  the  vote  were  car- 
ried by  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bership on  February  24,  Hen- 


Rugby  League 

London 
pull  off 
Air  raid 

Andy  Wilson 


London  broncos, 
Castleford  and  Halifax 
unveiled  new  players  for 
1998  yesterday,  den  Air,  a 
highly  rated  scrum-half  from 
Illawarra,  becomes  the 
Broncos’  seventh  recent  Aus- 
tralian recruit;  Castleford 
have  signed  Mike  Smith,  a 21- 
year-old  second-row  who  left 
New  Zealand  rugby  union  for 
the  Sydney  league  club  Can-, 
terbury  two  years  ago;  and 
Halifax  have  added  the  for- 
mer Gold  Coast  forward  Des 
Clark  to  their  recent  Austra- 
lian signings  Gavin  Clinch 
and  Damian  Gibson. 

Halifax  have  also  agreed  a 
new  contract  with  the  former 
England  second-row  Simon* 
Baldwin,  who  had  been  offered 
a cross-code  move  by  Sale. 

London  unveiled  Air  as  the 
successor  to  Shaun  Edwards, 
who  joined  the  Super  League 
champions  Bradford  in  Octo- 
ber after  becoming  homesick. 
The  23-year-old  Air  was 
recently  voted  “most  promis- 
ing player  of  the  year”  in  New 
South  Wales  and  has  agreed  a 
two-year  contract. 

Hull  Sharks  completed  a 
club  record  £350.000  triple 
transfer  yesterday  when  St 
Helens’  England  interna- 
tional foil- back  Steve  Prescott 
signed  a two-year  contract 
with  the  Super  League  new- 
comers after  passing  a medi- 
cal. The  deal  included  the 
Great  Britain  player  Alan 
Hunte  and  the  hack-row  for- 
ward Simon  Booth,  who  ar- 
rived at  The  Boulevard  a 
month  ago. 


Sailing 

Cayard  puts 
the  hoof  into 
Language 

PAUL  CAYARD  put  EF 
Language  at  the  sharp 
end  of  the  fleet  yesterday, 
regaining  the  third-leg  lead 
almost  halfway  between 
Fremantle  and  Sydney  In 
the  Whitbread  Round  the 
World  Race,  writes  Bob 
Fisher  in  Sydney. 

Having  tafcm  over  the 
front  running  from.  Paul 
Standbridge’s  Toshiba, 
Cayard  described  his  posi- 
tion: “We  have  placed  our- 
selves in  the  middle  of  the 
fleet  Kvaerner  and  Brunei 
Sunergy  are  70  miles  south- 
west while  Toshiba.  Silk 
Cut  and  four  others  are  60 
miles  north-east 

“We  climbed  op  and  over 
Swedish  Match  last  night 
and  are  now  1.5  miles 
straight  in  front  of  them.’* 
litis  leading  edge  suits 
his  overall  strategy.  “Now 
we  are  heading  right  at  our 
waypoint  which  is  Cape 
Otway,  the  western  en- 
trance to  Bass  Strait 
“We  are  into  miles-at-the- 
barn  [home  turn]  mod©,” 
said  Cayard,  mangling 
American  horse- racing 
slang.  “This  horse  can 
smell  the  bam.  It  Is  hoofin’ 
as  fast  as  it  can.” 


ley  announced  D1 
chairman  of  the  Amateur 
Rowing  Association  since 
1989,  had  become  the  first 
woman  to  be  elected  -in  her 
own  right  as  a steward. 

Ellis,  who  represents  row- 
ing on  the  British  Olympic 
Association,  was  stroke  of  foe 
GB  women's  eight  at  the  1966 
European  Championships 
and  qualified  as  an  umpire  in 
1978.  She  was  one  of  the  mov- 
ers behind  the  establishment 
of  Henley  Women’s  Regatta  10 
years  ago. 

Leander  and  London  RC, 
foe  last  major  male  strong- 
holds, have  also  admitted 


women  members  thin  year. 

The  Stewards’  decision  to 
drop  the  amateur  rule,  a sem- 
inal concept  in  defining  the 
original  basis  for  British 
and  Olympic  sport,  was 
unanimous. 

“The  best  and  most  charis- 
matic competitors  in  several 
countries  are  earning  sub- 
stantial money  from  rowing,” 
said  Mike  Sweeney,  the  chair- 
man of  Henley’s  management 
committee. 

“We  are  moving  with  the 
times.  It  doesn’t  hear  think- 
ing about  that  we  should  have 
to  turn  down  crews  for  our 
open  events  on  the  grounds 


that  they  are  professionals.” 

Steve  Redgrave  and  Mat- 
thew Plnsent  currently  enjoy 
a £i  million  sponsorship 
package  from  Lombard  for 
the  four  years  to  the  Sydney 
Olympics  and  can  enhance 
that  substantially  with  ap- 
pearance fees  and  income 
from  celebrity  events. 

The  ARA,  governing  body 
of  rowing  far  England  and 
Great  Britain,  will  decide  the 
future  of  its  amateur  defini- 
tion and  name  in  January, 
when  it  Is  expected  also  to 
take  the  open  road. 

“We  have  decided  to  follow 
thE  International  Rowing  Fed- 


eration [Fisa]  and  recognise 
the  concept  that  the  amateur 
status  is  no  longer  valid  at  the 
highest  level."  Sweeney  said. 

“Removing  the  word 
'amateur’  was  a huge  decision 
and  taken  with  some  regret 
We  will  not  pay  people  for  en- 
tering and  nor  will  there  be 
prize-money  but,  as  long  as 
crews  comply  with  the  rules, 
they  can  enter.” 

But  the  regatta  is  still  not 
seeking  sponsorship  from  any 
corporation  and  does  not 
want  to  see  the  event  become 
an  advertising  hoarding  for 
bzg  business. 

“We  are  in  a very  fortunate 


position.”  said  Sweeney.  “We 
do  not  want  sponsorship,  nor 
do  we  seek  it  and  we  rather  , 
like  the  regatta  not  succumb- 1 
ing  to  commercialism.” 

This  year’s  regatta  showed 
a growth  in  income  of  £88,000  i 
(5.7  per  cent)  compared  with  a 
growth  In  expenditure  of 
£42^)00  (3.1  per  cent).  The 
regatta  and  its  trading  com-  j 
pany  passed  £300,000  to  its  1 
charitable  trust,  which  foods  1 
the  national  coach  for  Juniors 
and  other  activities  con- 1 
cerned  with  grass-roots  row- 1 
ing.  Total  assets  of  the  regatta 
increased  by  14  per  cant  to 
£3.7  million. 
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Rugby  Union 

Clubs  face 
threat  of 
import  cap 

Paul  Rees  on  moves  that  will  hit 
English  teams  hardest  in  Europe 
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European  Rugby  cup 
Ltd  will  take  steps  in 
Dublin  tomorrow  to 
restrict  the  number  of 
foreign  players  teams  can 
field  in  next  season's  Heine- 
ken  Cup. 

The  ERCs  chief  executive 
Roger  Pickering  has  been  ex- 
amining ways  of  Implement- 
ing the  move  without  contra- 
vening European  law  and  his 
board  of  directors  will  word  a 
proposal  that  will  then  be 
scrutinised  by  lawyers. 

“A  decision  will  be  taken  in 
principle  and  it  will  then  be  a 
question  of  sorting  out  the 
exact  detail,"  said  one  of  the 
Welsh  Rugby  Union's  ERC 
delegates  Vernon  Pugh,  who 
is  also  the  chairman  of  the  In- 
ternational Rugby  Board. 

“The  matter  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  European 
Commission  and  there  is  a 
feeling  that  sport  could  be- 
come treated  like  culture 
with  emphasis  placed  on  the 
preserving  of  identities. 
There  seems  to  be  an  accep- 
tance that  the  effect  of  the 
Bosman  ruling  has  seen 
things  go  forther  than  the 
Commission  envisaged. 

“In  Wales  we  have  a rule 
that  clubs  must  name  16  play- 
ers qualified  for  Wales  In 
their  21  for  domestic  competi- 
tions. It  is  something  ERC  has 
been  discussing  for  a few 
months  and  there  is  a general 
agreement,  even  with  club 
representatives,  that  some 
sort  of  regulation  would  be 
beneficiaL” 

Any  restriction  would 
apply  to  Welsh,  English  and 
French  clubs  because  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  field  provin- 
cial sides.  England  would  be 
most  affected  because  many 
Allied  Dunbar  Premiership 


sides  have  a large  number  of 
players  not  qualified  to  play 
for  England,  notably  Rich- 
mond, Saracens,  Harlequins 
and  Bath,  though  it  begs  the 
question  of  what  would  hap- 
pen if  London  Irish  qualified. 

There  were  suggestions  last 
year  that  the  Rugby  Football 
Union  would  block  the  entry 
of  one  of  the  three  London  Ex- 
iles sides  to  the  competition 
and  Introduce  a rule  demand- 
ing that  they  field  a minimum 
number  of  players  qualified 
to  play  for  England  or  Taco 
disqualification. 

The  only  Welsh  club  likely 
to  be  affected  are  Cardin',  and 
then  only  IT  they  supplement 
their  current  non-Welsh  con- 
tingent, which  they  have  been 
trying  to  do. 

Cardiff  are  still  in  dispute 
with  the  WRU  after  revising 
to  sign  a binding  10-year 
agreement  with  the  govern- 
ing body,  an  issue  which  may 
have  to  be  resolved  in  the 
High  Court. 

If  the  WRU  wins,  Cardiff 
would  face  expulsion  from  the 
Union.  Matters  could  come  to 
a head  next  month  because 
Cardiff  are  not  prepared  to 
kick-off  at  6pm  against  Ponty- 
pridd in  the  league  match  at 
the  Arms  Park  on  January  3 
to  accommodate  live  coverage 
on  the  grounds  that  they  are 
not  receiving  any  money  from 
the  WRU.  The  Union  is  con- 
sidering taking  out  a court  in- 
junction to  force  the  club  to 
comply  with  its  rules. 

Cardiff  want  the  freedom  to 
play  in  any  new  cross-border 
competition,  official  or  break- 
away. But,  if  the  Allied  Dun- 
bar clubs  agree  to  a cap  on 
non-English  players  In  the 
Heineken  Cup.  Cardiff  would 
become  isolated. 


Richmond  fine 
cited  Williams 


Ladies  and  gentlemen . . . New  Yorkers  crowd  in  for  the  home-town  heavyweight  Riddick  Bowe  at  a Madison  Square  fight  night  hquvston 

Hamed  up  The  Garden  path 


Paul  Hayward  in  New  York  on  the  huge 
boost  for  the  faded  glories  of  Madison 
Square  when  the  Prince  and  Kevin  Kelley 
step  into  boxing’s  most  evocative  ring 


Brendan  ingle  has 

a picture  at  home  in 
Sheffield  of  his 
brother  looking  up 
excitedly  at  foe  New  York 
skyline.  It  was  taken  in  1939 
when  Jimmy  Ingle  came  to 
fight  at  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den as  one  of  a team  of  Euro- 
pean amateur  champions. 
Fifty -eight  years  later  Bren- 
dan finally  has  the  chance  to 
stride  across  that  sacred 
patch  of  canvas. 

For  Naseem  Hamed’s 
trainer,  tomorrow’s  world 
World  Boxing  Organisation 
featherweight  tide  defence  at 
The  Garden  evokes  childhood 
memories  of  foe  great  Friday 
night  fights  at  what  every- 
body in  boxing  agrees  is  the 
sport’s  spiritual  headquar- 
ters. It  also  takes  him  to  a 
peak  of  personal  achievement 
that  people  said  be  would 
never  reach  as  he  was  search- 
ing the  impoverished  streets 
of  W incobank  for  a champion 
he  could  take  to  the  States. 

Around  2am  British  time 
on  Saturday  Hamed  will  step 
through  the  ropes  of  foe  same 
ring  occupied  by  ^Cuhammad 
All  and  Joe  Frazier  on  March 
8,  1971  in  the  first  of  their 
three  epic  straggles. 

That  fight  sold  out  a month 
in  advance  and  produced  then 
record  purses  of  $2£  million 
for  both  fighters.  Press  cre- 
dentials were  issued  to  760 
reporters  and  500  more  were 

turned  away.  „ ^ 

The  Garden's  FR  director 
John  Condon  later  told  Ali’s 
biographer  Thomas  Hauser: 
“It  was  one  of  thoee  evenings 
where  everybody  who  was 
anybody  was  there.  I look  in 


the  press  section  and  I see 
Sinatra.  Fd  just  finished  kick- 
ing out  Dustin  Hoffman  and 
Diana  Ross.  So  I went  over  to 
throw  Sinatra  out  and  just  as 
I got  to  him,  one  of  foe  ABC 
cameramen  aaid,  'He’s  got 
one  of  our  tickets.’  That 
meant  I couldn’t  do  anything 
about  it” 

It  was  at  The  Garden  that 
Frazier  won  the  world  heavy- 
weight title.  It  was  there  in 
1960  that  his  enduring  foe 
walked  into  the  office  of 
Teddy  Brenner,  the  Garden 
matchmaker,  and  said:  “My 
name  is  Cassius  Clay.  I'm  go- 
ing to  the  Olympics;  I'm 
gonna  win  a gold  medal;  Vm 
gonna  be  the  next  heavy- 
weight champion  of  the 
world;  and  1 want  to  borrow 
$10.”  Almost  20  years  later  All 
fought  Earnle  Shavers  there 
and  was  told  by  a doctor  from 
the  New  York  State  Athletic 
Commission  that  his  liver 
was  felling  apart 

The  same  cast  of  crows  still 
appears  on  the  wire  when  The 
Garden  stages  a big  event 
They  were  there  this  week  for 
the  final  Hamed -Kevin  Kelley 
press  conference,  some  a lot 
fetter  but  all  a lot  wiser. 

It  was  said  that  boxing  dis- 
appeared from  The  Garden 
for  two  years  in  the  early 
1990s  because  the  Mob  bad  be- 
come involved.  Bobby  Good- 
man, then  head  of  boring  at 
the  arena,  gave  evidence  in 
the  Mafia  trial  of  Sammy 
"The  Bull”  Gravano.  But  the 
reality  Is  more  prosaic.  Box- 
ers were  refusing  to  fight  in 
New  York  because  taxes  were 
prohibitively  high  and  the 
Las  Vegas  casinos  were  seiz- 


Madison  maul . . . Frazier,  left,  beats  AH  on  points  in  1971 


ing  the  most  lucrative  shows. 

Though  The  Garden  has 
been  supplanted  by  those  Ne- 
vadan menageries,  boxing’s 
emotional  baggage  is  stored 
in  this  evocative  crucible 
above  Peon  Station  in  the 
dirty  heart  of  mid-town.  New 
York  was  always  a fighting 
town,  the  rough-house  Immi- 
grants passed  through  on 
their  way  to  becoming  Ameri- 
can. The  first  of  three  Madi- 
son Square  Gardens  began 
staging  prizefights  115  years 
ago.  Boxing  has  declined  in 


the  New  York  culture,  yet  the 
gate  for  Hamed’s  scrap  with 
Kelley  may  still  exceed  a 
healthy  10,000. 

When  the  bell  tolls  New 
York  responds.  And  some  of 
the  fights  outside  the  ring 
have  been  as  good  as  those 
within.  In  1978,  when  a riot 
broke  out  after  Vito  Antuo- 
fenno  had  beaten  Willie  Clas- 
sen, foe  judges  bad  to  hide  be- 
neath the  ring. 

Later  one  of  the  three,  Tony 
Castellano,  said:  “Guys  with 
smiles  all  over  their  feces 


‘I  went  over  to  throw  Sinatra  out  and  just  as 
as  I got  to  him,  one  of  the  ABC  cameramen 
said,  “He’s  got  one  of  our  tickets.” 

That  meant ! couldn’t  do  anything  about  it’ 


kept  peering  into  the  dark- 
ness where  we  were  crouched 
and  inviting  us  to  come  out. 
but  they  had  chairs  in  their 
hands,  so  we  stayed  under  foe 
ring  until  order  was 
restored,”  Last  year  there 
was  a serious  disturbance 
when  Andrew  Golota  was  dis- 
qualified for  low  blows  in  his 
first  fight  with  Riddick  Bowe. 

Blamed  to  be  acquir- 

ing a heightened  sense  of  his- 
tory through  studying  books 
and  videos  about  the  great 
fighters’  lives.  Two  of  box- 
ing’s most  distinguished 
featherweights,  Sandy  Sad- 
dler and.  Willie  Pep,  provide 
tomorrow  night’s  fight  with 
an  historical  resonance 
which  could  help  to  root 
Hamed  in  the  traditions  of 
boxing  at  The  Garden. 

Pep  and  Saddler  exchanged 
blows  (and  the  undisputed 
belt)  in  New  York  throughout 
the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s. 
It  assists  the  symmetry  of 
Hamed’s  first  appearance 
here  that  he  Is  trying  to  dis- 
pose of  a local  fighter  who  has 
been  a fierce  advocate  of  the 
rights  of  boxing’s  little  men. 

If  the  pre-fight  hype  about 
10,000  tickets  being  sold  is 
truthful,  ibis  fa  one  of  the  big- 
gest promotions  at  The  Gar- 
den in  recent  times.  Oscar  De 
La  Hoys,  boxing's  second  big- 
gest draw  after  Mike  Tyson, 
drew  16^00  recently  but  sel- 
dom does  the  attendance 
stretch  into  five  figures. 

As  Brendan  Ingle  was  extol- 
ling the  romantic  virtues  of 
what  he  called  repeatedly 
“the  Mecca  of  boxing”,  some- 
body pointed  out  that  foe 
fight  game  in  New  York  is  in 
a severely  dishevelled  state 
when  an  overseas  fighter  has 
to  be  dragged  in  at  a cost  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  public- 
ity to  create  the  sense  that 
The  Garden  can  stiff  stage  a 
major  show.  Ingle  will  be 
happy  jost  to  walk  the  path 
his  brother  Iaid- 


Robert  Armstrong 

■RICHMOND  have  fined 
Bk  their  Lions  hooker 
■ MBarry  Will  jams  after 
Bristol  claimed  he  stamped 
on  their  Irish  fly-half  Paul 
Burke  daring  last  Satur- 
day’s Premiership  match  at 
the  Memorial  Ground. 

Bristol  cited  Williams, 
claiming  they  had  video 
evidence  that  the  Welsh  in- 
ternational deliberately  ap- 
plied his  boot  to  Burke’s 
head  at  a ruck. 

Richmond,  who  have  an- 
nounced that  the  former 
Rugby  Football  Union  sec- 
retary Tony  Hallett  is  to 
join  them  as  chief  execu- 
tive, have  fined  Williams 
£250. 

After  the  game,  which 
< Richmond  won  23-12, 
Burke  was  found  to  have 
received  heavy  braising 
| around  the  jaw.  If  Williams 
is  found  guilty  and  receives 
.the  mandatory  60-day  ban 
that  goes  with  stamping,  it 
could  be  a significant  blow 
to  third-placed  Richmond's 
prospects  of  winning  the 
Premiership  at  the  first 
attempt. 

According  to  Fred  How- 
ard, the  former  interna- 
tional referee  who  is  now 
Bristol’s  manager:  "Paul  Is 
severely  shaken  and  is  still 


Motor  Racing 


-haring  difficulty  in  moving 
bis  jaw.”  But  Richmond’s 
director  of  rngby  John 
Kingston  said:  ‘’Having 
reviewed  the  video  evi- 
dence, we  categorically 
refute  the  fact  that  Barry 
Williams  intended  any  in- 
jury to  the  player.  Indeed 
his  foot  seemed  to  make 
contact  with  the  player’s 
chest” 

Richmond  have  now 
asked  Bristol  to  study  an 
Incident  in  which  Phil  Ad- 
ams allegedly  stamped  on 
Scott  QuinnelL 

Bristol,  meanwhile,  have 
announced  the  signing  of 
Adam  Larkin,  a 23-year-old 
North  Harbour  centre.  The 
cash-strapped  club,  who 
owe  their  president  Arthur 
Holmes  more  than  £1  mil- 
lion, expect  shortly  to  be  in 
a position  to  strengthen 
their  squad  further. 

Bristol  could  be  thrown  a 
financial  lifeline  by  Am- 
trak.  the  Bristol-based  par- 
cel carriers  who  are  under- 
stood to  be  prepared  to  pay 
around  £2  million  to  pur- 
chase the  Memorial 
Ground  and  its  adjacent  car 
park.  Amtrak  would  lease 
the  ground  hack  to  the 
rugby  club  and  to  Bristol 
Rovers,  who  already  pay  an 
annual  rent  of  £90.000 
under  their  separate  long- 
term leasing  agreement. 


Mosley  rebuffs  the  French 


MAX  MOSLEY,  president 
of  the  International 
Automobile  Federation  (FIA) 
that  governs  Formula  One 
racing,  has  effectively 
scrapped  foe  French  Grand 
Prix  next  year  because  of  an 
unresolved  dispute  over  trie- 
vision  rights. 

Yesterday  be  informed  the 
French  sports  minister 
Marle-George  Buffet  by  letter 
that,  “all  reasonable  dead- 
lines having  passed,  it  is  now 
virtually  impossible”  to  stage 
a race  in  France  next  year. 


“What  is  now  urgently 
needed  is  a determined  effort 
to  clarify  French  television 
law  as  quickly  as  possible.”  he 
added,  “so  that  the  1999  French 
Grand  Prix  can  be  included  in 
the  1989  FIA  Formula  One 
world  championship.” 

The  dispute  has  arisen  be- 
cause of  a French  law  under 
which  every  TV  channel  is 
allowed  some  access  to  major 
sports  events.  This  conflicts 
with  the  FIA's  policy  of  strik- 
ing exclusive  deals  with 
major  networks. 


JOHNNY  MILLER.  NOW 
APPEARING  IN  FRIENDS 

Deck  your  fridge  with  Miller  Pilsner  and  tune  in  to  the  Miller  Time  Christmas 
special  Channel  4,  Friday  19th  December,  right  in  the  middle  of  Friends. 
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Sports 


Premiership 


Newcastle  United  0,  Derby  County  0 . 

Boos  and  red  faces  for  Newcastle 


Michael  Walker  sees  Derby  County  set 
problems  for  Dalglish's  lacklustre  side 


ANCHESTER 
United  come  to 
St  James'  Park 
this  Sunday  and 
Lf  Newcastle 
United  play  anything  like  this 
the  champions  win  depart  as 
they  arrived  — as  comfort' 
able  leaders  of  the  Premier- 
ship. It  is  unthinkable  that 
Ales  Ferguson's  side  could 
create  as  many  chances  as 
Jim  Smith's  Derby  County 
did  last  night  and  not  take 
any  of  them. 

Francesco  Baiano  may  have 
11  goals  to  his  name  this  sea- 
son but  he  should  have  added 
at  least  a couple  to  that  tally 
here  and  his  profligacy  meant 
the  limelight  fell  upon  his  fel- 
low Italian  Stefimo  Eranio. 
sent  off  10  minutes  from  the 
end  for  a needless  confronta- 
tion with  Philippe  Albert,  fol- 
lowed by  some  audience  in- 
citement — well  it  is  the 
pantomime  season. 

One  major  consolation  for 
Derby  is  that  they  played 
well,  something  Newcastle 
could  not  claim  and  the  point 
earned  takes  County  level 
with  Liverpool.  Newcastle 
remain  an  under-achieving 
ninth. 

With  only  two  wins  in  their 
previous  nine  games,  Kenny 
Dalglish  chose  what  was  for 
him  the  adventurous  option 
of  replacing  Darren  Peacock 
with  Jon  Dahl  Tomasson, 
while  in  midfield  another  at- 
tacking player,  Temur  Kets- 
baia,  came  in  for  the  injured 
captain  Robert  Lee. 

Derby  were  similarly  re- 
jigged, missing  three  central 
defenders  they  had  to  be,  and 


19-year-old  Steve  Elliott  made 
his  League  debut  Paulo  Wan- 
chope,  however,  was  dropped 
but  Derby  began  as  if  bis  ab- 
sence was  of  no  consequence, 
Dean  Sturridge  dragging  a 
sixth-minute  shot  narrowly 
wide  after  neat  work  from 
Deon  Burton  and  Baiano. 

That  set  a pattern  that  cre- 
ated a further  two  excellent 


Barring  Shearer 
and  Lee,  this  line-up 
was  the  manager’s 
first-choice  11 


openings  for  the  visitors,  all 
within  the  first  15  minutes. 
Baiano  would  have  given 
Derby  the  lead  in  fee t,  had  his 
drive  not  struck  Sturridge, 
loitering  four  yards  out. 

The  rebound  eventually  Ml 
to  Darryl  Powell  but  his 
strike  flew  over.  Not  long 
after  Darryl  Powell  had  an- 
other inviting  chance  — 
again  the  result  of  dean, 
clever  passing  from  Sturridge 
and  Baiano.  This  time  Shaka 
Hislop  saved  It 

With  Eranio  also  Influen- 
tial as  he  ran  unchallenged 
down  Newcastle's  unguarded 
left,  the  home  crowd  were 
anxious.  Not  until  Fausttno 
Asprflla  managed  a flicked 
header  after  22  minutes  did 
the  home  fans  find  their 
voice,  and  yet  barring  Alan 
Shearer  and  Lee,  this  line-up 
was  Dalglish's  first  choice  XL 


Nor  did  the  incoherence 
end  with  that  Asprflla  glance 
as  Newcastle  continued  to 
struggle  until  the  interval  and 
were  booed  vigorously. 

Presumably  stern  words 
were  heard  in  the  Newcastle 
dressing  room  at  half-time 
and  as  soon  as  the  second  half 
kicked  off  Thomasson  began 
to  Justify  his  inclusion  — two 
intelligent  defence  splitting 
passes  almost  putting  As- 
prilla  clear.  On  both  occa- 
sions though,  the  passes  were 
marginally  over-hit  but  at 
least  they  suggested  that  New- 
castle's plan  was  to  copy 
Derby’s  slick  movement 

That  seemed  a sensible 
idea,  particularly  when 
County  offered  a quick 
reminder  of  how  it  should  be 
done,  Sturridge  collecting  El- 
liott’s impressive  long  ball  be- 
fore shrugging  off  Alessandro 
Pistone  and  feeding  the  un- 
marked Baiano  on  the  edge  of 
the  Newcastle  area.  The  Ital- 
ian had  time  to  pick  his  spot 
but  in  doing  so  allowed  Stuart 
Pearce  to  pound  his  way 
across  the  turf  to  get  a vital 
deflection  that  sent  the  ball 
wide. 

Remarkably  that  was  to  be 
Sturridge’s  last  involvement 
— he  was ' withdrawn  in 
favour  of  Wanchope  — but 
Derby’s  fluency  remained 
unaltered. 

In  desperation  Dalglish 
turned  to  his  old  pal  Ian  Rush 
with  20  minutes  to  go  and  the 
ageing  Welshman's  first 
action  saw  him  just  foil  to  put 
a touch  on  to  Gillespie's  curl- 
ing centre. 

Mnrcntla  Unttaki  <4-4-2]:  Hislop: 
Woman,  Albert,  Pssro.  Plststw  Giliospta, 
Batty.  Kstsbala.  Barnes;  Thomssson. 
Asprtila. 

Darby  ftitr  (3-6-2):  Poom:  Rowstt. 
Yatss,  Emote  Eranio,  Carslsy.  0 PmreU.  C 
PomIL  Burton;  Baiano,  Sturridge. 
ndeie  K Burge  (Tonypandy). 


Frank  Keating 


He’s  fat,  he’s 
round,  he  gets 
wickets  on 
every  ground 


WHAT  on  earth  was 
good  Shane  Warne 
bellyaching  about, 
stomping  off  in  a Uzz  because 
someone  asked  if  he  preferred 
his  Tussaud's  waxwork,  mea- 
sured and  calipered  a year  ago 
and  depicting  a slim-line  mati- 
nee idol,  to  the  rotund  real-life 
spin  bowler  he  and  all  of  us 
hove  come  to  know  and  love? 

Why  should  Warne  care?  If 
feme  was  once  his  spur,  well, 
he  could  vanish  into  the  bush 
tomorrow  and  he  would  al- 
ready have  been  immortal- 
ised for  reviving  the  art  and 
science  of  his  ancient  activity. 
He  has  refreshed  cricket  as 
few  others  have  done.  So  why 
the  beefy  one’s  beef?  It  must  be 
vanity.  Or  guilt. 

Either  way.  with  his  per- 


oxide bair.jeweflery  and  ear- 
ring, the  fellow  has  long  culti- 
vated an  image  of  the  beach- 
combing beachboy  hum  who 
languidly  ambled  out  of  the 
surf  <me  day  and  Into  a Test 
ground,  where  he  changed  the 
face  of  cricket  Which,  in  a 
way,  he  did.  So  what  is  the 
bang-up?  Beachboy  bums  are 
meant  to  be  somewhat  flabby 
round  the  midriff. 

For  heaven’s  sake,  Shane 
answers  to  the  name  “War- 
ney”  while  his  Test  captain, 
even  more  ample  of  girth,  has 
been  known  for  years  by  the 
cricket  world  as  “Tubs".  Does 
Mark  Taylor  care?  No  way; 
when  autographing  urchins 
tell  him  to  “Sign  here.  Tubs", 
the  estimable  captain  smiles, 
scribbles  and  pais  their  heads. 

Wane’s  mistake  was  not  so 
much  being  uptight  but  show- 
ing it.  The  barracking  will  get 
even  worse  now.  He  publicly 
bridled  a touch  too  much  in 
the  summer  when  the  English 
crowds  had  a go.  He  should 
have  allowed  his  silent,  retort* 
tag  V-sign  to  have  rested  in  the 
scorebook — 24  more  Ashes 
wickets  in  a series,  to  go  with  a 
phenomenal  61  In  the  previous 
two  rubbers,  and  no  end  of  cru- 
cial late-order  innings. 

That  is  what  Mervyn 
Hughes,  his  Melbourne  mate, 
did  over  here  in  1993 — and 
Mery’s  great  Michel  in  spare 
really  was  blubbering  over  his 
belt  by  then.  Merv  looked  at 
the  British  barrackers  pity- 
ingly at  the  end  of  his  run, 
turned  and  charged  in  to  take 
an  Ashes-re  taining  31  wickets. 


Of  course,  we  have  been 
down  this  tiresome  track  be- 
fore. Warne  says  his  favourite 
dishes  are  pizza  and  spag-boll. 
What  is  heinous  about  that? 
There  are  some  terrific  pizza 
and  spag-boll  restaurants  in 
Melbourne  with  its  large  Latin 
community.  With  a glass  of 
wine  to  help  it  down.  Ollie  Mil- 
bum  preferred  hot  curries 
(plus  all  trimmings)  and  some 
beer  to  sip. 

One  could  say  that  our  Ollie 
was  rather  corpulent  too — 
more  corpulent  than  Warne 
and  Ctowdrey — but  amateurs 
do  not  count  in  this  debate, 
corpulence  was  a matter  be- 
tween them  and  their  butlers 
— certainly  more  corpulent 
than  Gatting,  and  even  more 
corpulent  than  Botham  In  the 
pomp  ofhis  corpulence. 

MIND  you,  the  England 
cricketer  of  the  cen- 
tury most  famed  as  a 
trencherman  (from  caviar  to 
junk  food  to  milkshakes  at  a 
gulp  by  the  dozen)  was  the 
wicketkeeper  Paul  Gibb.  He 
was  as  thin  as  a twig. 

Remember  the  grand  sum- 
mer of 1966?  There  was  a su- 
perb cricket  series  too.  Eng- 
land pick  the  young,  fet,  16- 
stone  bundle  of  joy  and 
Invention  Master  Mflbum  for 
the  series  against  West  Indies. 
Among  some  brilliant  gems  he 
scores  126  not  out  at  Lord’s  at 
almost  a run  a minute  to  save 
the  game.  When  he  reached 
his  century  four  folly  grown 
men  ran  onfrom  the  old  Tav- 
ern bar  and  tried  to  lift  him  In 


celebration.  They  could  not  do 
it  ODle  beamed  as  they  tried. 

Lord's — as  opposed  to  the 
crowd  and  foe  nation — was 
not  amused.  Batting  at  a run  a 
minute  to  save  a match?  It  had 
never  been  heard  of.  Beaming 
at  pitch  invaders?  The  fellow 
was  a disgrace.  Anyway,  the 
tub  shows  up  in  the  field  only 
because  a clot  of  a captain 
(corpulent  Cowdrey)  had  him 
haring  round  every  blade  of 
foe  outfield  and  not  In  his 
county  position  at  short-leg 
where  he  had  just  broken  the 
Northamptonshire  catching 
record  for  a season. 

And  on  top  of  all  that,  HE’S 
TOO  FAT.  So  they  dropped 
him  until  he  had  lost  a stone. 
The  day  he  was  dropped  Mil- 
bum  played  against  Essex  at 
Clacton  and  scored  an  un- 
beaten double-century  before 
tea.  There  is  fet  for  you. 

Remember  when  foe  tab- 
loids got  stick  for  harassing 
Botham's  toddler  son  Liam  at 
schooL  They  wanted  to  know 
dad's  daily  menu  They  would 
not  dare  ask  Liam  now — 
mighty  big  and  broad  and 
playing  rugby  for  Cardiff.  He 
was  marking  Scott  Gibbs  last 
Saturday.  Enough  said.  Rugby 
has  also  shed  its  fat-boy  neces- 
sities. even  in  the  scrum. 
Someone  said  it  used  to  be  like 
tackling  pillows;  now  it  is  like 
tackling  teak  doors. 

In  sport  now  it  is  fish,  toast 
and  black  coffee.  And  mineral 
water.  Perhaps  that  is  foe 
reason,  deep  down,  why 
Warne  blew  his  top.  Not  foe 
effect  but  foe  cause. 
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Set  by  Gemini 


Across 

1  One  taking  quiet  breaks 
repairs  to  the  hlHs  (7) 

5  The  opposer’s  false  move 
(7) 

10  Doctor  leaving  the  Capital 

by  barge  (4) 

11  An  equivalent  foreign 
decoration  (10) 

12  Bare,  or  half-bare,  calf  ((5) 

13  JaveCn  thrower  In  the  field  (8) 

14  Show  utter  arrogance 
towards  fee  US  (9) 


16  Top  English  novelist  (5) 

17  Saint  affected  by  mischief 
(5) 

19  A way  to  reproduce  from  the 
original  design  (9) 

23  Lied  most  appropriate  for 
Fischer-Dieskau,  perhaps 
(8) 

24  European  buff  (6) 

26  Party-pooper  goes  off  with 
the  booze  (10) 

27  With  silly  old  Lady's  capital, 
a toy  bciy  is  made  (4) 


28  Tree  in  make-up  parted 
curtains  and  came  on  stage 
(7) 

29  Butter-cloth  (7) 

Down 

2 Property  without  an  heir? 
That  may  be  the  case  (7) 

3 Look  for  signs  of  Spring  (5) 

4 Jams/preserves  (7) 

6 He  appears,  in  standing,  to 
have  fully  endorsed  party 
polfcy  (6) 

7 Enclose  intimate  letters 
from  this  writer  (3-6) 

8 Placed  second — that’s  a 
disappointment  (7) 

9 Conditions  are  treacherous 
— take  that  Into  account 
(13) 

15  Note:  promise  is  broken  to 
buy  time  (9) 

18  Reduce  the  price  of  each 
work  by  a pound  (7) 

20  Head  wfth  many  a twisted 
plait  (7) 

21  One’s  firmness  of  purpose 
Is  about  to  crack  (7) 

22  The  first  edition  of  this 
paper  (6) 

25  City  refuge  Is  full  (5) 


Solution  tomorrow 


□□□QODH  □□□□oom 


CROSSWORD  SOLtmON  21,149 


Stuck?  Then  csD  our  solutions  Hne 
on  0891  338  238.  Cats  COSt  50p 
par  minute  at  ail  times.  Service  sup- 
plied by  APS 


Catch  Swissair’s  early  bird, 
be  in  Zurich  by  9 a.irt., 
shaking 

Off 

late  starters,  doing  busi- 
ness while  they're  still  sus- 
pended. We're  also  the  last 
to  return.  Longer  business 
days  can  mean  shorter 
business  trips. 

swrssair  + 

worlds  mast  rirfreshmg  an4«>e. 


Orange  understand  people  like  to 


taffcahoad~is  a perfect  way  to  give 
an  Orange  phone  as  a gift,  without 
tying  someone  to  unwanted  pay- 


ments. £14939  includes  a Motorola 
mr30  phone,  connection  to  Orange 
and  15  minutes  of  national  calls 
each  month  for  a whole  year.  Plus 
Orange  Care  for  one  year  worth  £50, 
including  12  months  free  insurance. 
For  more  information  call  Orange 
direct  on  0800  80  10  80  or  visit 
wwworange^auk 


